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INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

HEINE,  in  that  part  of  his  Pictures  of  Travel  which  treats 
of  Italy,  gives  us  a  parable  in  a  single  paragraph  of  min- 
gled eloquence  and  satire,  which  may  aptly  preface  a  collection 
of  poems  by  living  writers.  When  the  sun  comes  forth,  he 
says,  the  eagle  flies  up  towards  it  and,  as  ^e  draws  near  to  it» 
sings  his  joy  and  his  pain.  "  His  fellow-creatures,  especially 
men,  believe  that  the  eagle  cannot  sing,  and  know  not  that  he 
only  lifts  his  voice  in  music  when  far  from  the  realm  which  they 
inhabit,  and  that  in  his  pride  he  will  be  heard  only  by  the  sun. 
And  he  is  right,  for  it  might  occur  to  some  of  the  feathered 
mob  down  below  there  to  criticise  his  song.  I  myself  have 
heard  such  critics.  The  hen  stands  on  one  leg  and  clucks  that 
the  singer  has  no  'soul';  the  turkey  gobbler  that  he  needs 
'  earnest  feeling ' ;  the  dove  coos  that  he  cannot  feel  true  love ; 
the  goose  quacks  that  he  is  '  ignorant  of  science ' ;  the  capon 
chuckles  that  he  is  'immoral';  the  martin  twitters  that  he  is 
'irreligious ' ;  the  sparrow  pipes  that  'he  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
lific'; hoopoes,  popinjays  and  screech-owls  all  cackling  and 
gabbling  and  yelling ;— only  the  nightingale  joins  not  in  the 
noise  of  these  critics.  Caring  naught  for  her  contemporaries, 
the  red  rose  is  her  only  thought  and  her  only  song." 
^  It  is,  indeed,  always  easier  to  notice  the  shortcomings,  than 

%1  to  perceive — if  I  may  say  so — the  longcomings  and  the  great 

j^  qualities,  in  a  contemporary  poem.    When  we  look  back,  the 

conditions  are  exactly  reversed.    The  perspective  of  time,  in 
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the  world  of  literature,  instead  of  diminishing  important  objects, 
as  the  perspective  of  line  and  space  does  in  the  physical  world, 
appears  to  magnify  them.  Or  is  it  perhaps  that  we  cultivate 
what  may  be  called  an  intellectual  astigmatism,  which  causes 
us  to  exaggerate  the  lines  of  height,  in  things  past,  completed 
and  viewed  from  a  distance  ?  We  discern  the  great  qualities, 
more  readily  than  the  faults,  in  works  of  a  former  time,  be- 
cause we  have  been  taught  to  do  so.  But  years  of  thought,  a 
wise  self-discipline  and  a  reverent  impartiality  are  needed,  in 
order  to  detect  the  weak  places  in  a  recognized  classic.  Ad- 
miration for  the  excellent  performances  of  earlier  generations 
has  been  much  insisted  upon,  and  for  a  long  time.  What  we 
require  just  now,  for  the  recovery  of  our  balance,  is  something 
that  the  world  will  doubtless  need  always ;  a  better  ability  to 
discover  and  respond  to  the  elements  of  greatness  in  the  work 
of  modem  poets.  We  extend  any  amount  of  charity  to  the 
meritorious  singers  of  the  past,  for  their  partial  failures,  when 
our  eyes  are  opened  to  these  failures  at  all.  But  the  charity  is 
quite  thrown  away.  They  do  not  need  it  now,  being  dead. 
On  the  other  hand,  living  poets,  who  are  human  in  their 
moods,  as  well  as  in  the  imperfections  of  their  art,  would  be 
greatly  benefited  and  encouraged,  if  we  treated  them  to  a  share 
of  the  effusive  generosity  which  we  bestow  on  those  whose 
tuneful  lips  are  dust,  and  the  echoes  of  their  last  chanting  are 
mingled  with  the  winds. 

Dryden  said,  "  If  a  poem  have  genius,  it  will  force  its  own 
reception  in  the  world.  For  there's  a  sweetness  in  good  verse, 
which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts,  and  no  man  can  be  heartily 
angry  with  him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will."  His 
reference  was  especially  to  a  satirical  poem  by  himself ;  but  the 
generalization  has  been  reasserted  by  many  voices.  It  is  a 
complacent  idea,  in  keeping  with  the  natural  belief  of  a 
prospering  author.  Yet  what  competent  person  will  deny  that 
there  is  genius  in  the  poems  of  Landor,  or,  of  another  kind  and 
degree,  in  William  Blake's  unstudied  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
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Experience  ?  And  what  sort  of  reception  have  these  forced  ? 
Even  the  triumph,  the  crowning  light,  the  glory  that  are 
Keats's,  came  too  late  for  Keats.  By  what  costly  and  tragic 
sacrifices  is  not  this  process  of  "  forcing "  recognition  often 
attended  !  Surely  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  as  well  as 
for  the  singer ;  a  much  happier  condition  for  the  world ;  if  it 
should  learn  to  meet  the  poet's  insight  with  an  answering 
insight,  quicker  and  more  comprehensive  than  it  generally 
displays. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  inspiration  of  the 
time  and  the  influence  of  surroundings,  in  their  effect  on  poetic 
production.  A  tendency  has  been  growing,  to  prove  philo- 
sophically that  the  best  in  art  cannot  be  created  under  certain 
existing  circumstances ;  and  we  even  hear  something  about  a 
Dichterddmmerung  or  "twilight  of  the  poets,"  in  America. 
Out  of  such  a  philosophy  must  come,  in  the  end,  not  merely 
twilight  but  stagnation  also,  and  death.  The  genesis  of  the 
greatest  poetry  involves,  first  of  all,  an  unbounded  although 
silent  and  devout  confidence,  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  that 
he  can  rise  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  thought  or  feeling,  on 
wings  of  the  most  musical  expression.  He  must  believe  im- 
plicitly that  he  will  one  day  reach  those  upper  spaces,  if  left 
to  his  own  manner  of  flight.  If  we  are  constantly  telling  him 
that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  such  as  absolutely  to 
prevent  any  one's  rising  above  a  certain  plane  ;  or  that  careful 
research  has  disclosed  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  wing-power  of 
the  present  generation ;  or  that  the  measurements  of  his  throat 
demonstrate  that  he  never  can  give  more  than  a  small  volume 
of  sound; — if  we  are  always  doing  this,  we  shall  be  doing 
what  we  can  to  destroy  that  native  faculty  of  self-reliance  and 
joyous  inspiration,  which  makes  him  a  poet.  The  mysterious 
levitation  that  enables  him  to  rise  above  the  general  run  of 
men,  depends  precisely  upon  this  power.  There  is  something 
morbid  in  the  self-scrutiny,  the  instropection,  the  faint-hearted 
questioning,  with  which  critics  of  our  day  persuade  the  poet 
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to  enfeeble  his  gift  of  levitation.  Moreover,  no  system  of 
reasoning  upon  the  conditions  needed  for  supremely  good 
poetizing  has  ever  made  it  possible  to  predict  the  rise  of  a 
commanding  genius,  or  to  prevent  the  advent  of  one  amid 
circumstances  which,  at  the  moment,  must  have  appeared  as 
discouraging  as  any  that  can  be  imagined.  Such  a  system 
may,  however,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  bring  to  bear  a  spirit 
adverse  to  the  creative  mood,  and  so  lessen  the  chance  for 
survivals  of  the  fittest,  in  literature. 

The  circumstances  nearly  always  appear  discouraging  to 
those  who  have  to  face  them.  Every  age  or  period  must  have 
presented  drawbacks  enough,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  lived  in  it.  Of  this  truth  the  individual  history  of 
genius,  with  few  exceptions,  furnishes  terribly  vivid  evidence. 
One  after  another,  the  poets  have  been  hampered,  thwarted, 
opposed,  by  poverty  or  hard  and  prosaic  employments ;  or  by 
popular  indifference,  ridicule,  ill-will.  They  have  been  made 
to  feel  that  they  came  too  late,  or  else  that  they  came  too  early. 
They  have  been  involved  in  all  sorts  of  trouble,  which  would 
seem,  in  theory,  ruinous  to  every  artistic  striving.  Even  where 
the  harsher  and  more  sordid  necessities  have  been  provided 
for,  there  remain  the  inflictions  of  malice  and  the  uncertain, 
varying  nature  of  their  relations  with  the  public.  Words- 
worth's waiting  for  intelligent  and  popular  approval  is  the 
most  striking  instance  of  one  sort  of  chilling  trial  to  which 
the  poet  is  subjected;  and  some  of  the  favorites  of  our  day 
have  had  to  pass  through  long  terms  of  probation,  during 
which  they  have  won  scanty  foretaste,  or  none,  of  the  honors 
that  awaited  them.  Tennyson,  unnoticed  on  the  publication 
of  his  first  book,  retreated  into  a  ten  years'  silence;  Long- 
fellow, although  easy  of  appreciation  by  the  masses  and.  in 
his  usual  experience,  an  exception  to  the  usual  hard  lot  of 
the  song-maker,  grew  somewhat  slowly  into  his  full  renown. 
His  most  original,  his  distinctively  American  work,  the  Hta- 
watka,  was  for  a  long  time  laughed  at  and  parodied  with 
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more  energy  than  was  given  to  its  praise.  Remarkable,  also, 
is  the  career  of  Robert  Browning,  in  its  record  of  misjudge 
ment  by  the  public,  and  unsparing  sarcasm  of  attack,  with 
scornful  derision,  by  the  critics ;  meeting  always  from  Robert 
Browning  the  answer  of  persistent  and  sturdy  composition , 
according  to  his  own  mind.  Without  going  into  the  question 
of  how  far  the  attack  was  challenged  or  the  misjudgment 
merited,  it  is  enough  to  observe  here  that  everything  which 
he  brings  forth  must  now  be  read  by  people  of  the  finer  in- 
telligence, and — whatever  burst  of  exasperation  it  may  cause 
at  first — gradually  comes  to  be  discussed  in  a  respectful  tone. 

These  few  cases,  like  others  which  need  not  be  cited, 
tend  to  show  that  poets,  in  their  development,  do  not  depend 
upon  the  favoring  influences  of  a  particular  period,  so  largely 
as  some  historians  of  literature  would  have  us  think.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Wordsworth  had  formulated  the  current  influences 
around  him,  and  had  then  made  up  his  mind  that  the  era 
was  too  disadvantageous  for  him,  English  literature  would 
have  missed  one  of  its  deepest*  revolutionary  and  reconstruc- 
tive forces.  Certainly,  too,  Wordsworth,  going  upon  a  theory 
of  dependence  on  surroundings,  would  have  had  ample  reason, 
in  the  outlook  of  his  time,  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  him  to  write. 

But  when,  instead  of  trying  to  estimate  the  opportunities 
and  the  promise  of  the  present,  we  review  epochs  long  closed, 
the  problem  becomes  so  much  simpler  that  we  are  able  freely 
to  compare  one  epoch  with  another.  Thus,  by  contrasting 
the  riches  and  the  poverty  of  literature  in  different  times  and 
places,  we  arrive  naturally  at  the  conception  of  certain  periods 
as  having  been  more  benign.  Our  difficulty  is,  that  we  gen- 
eralize too  broadly  from  this  conception,  and  get  to  thinking 
that  we  know  more  of  the  matter  than  we  really  do.  We 
fall  into  the  way  of  attributing  to  a  taste  for  poetry  and  a 
sympathy  with  poets,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  keener, 
more  general  and   more  active  than  the  tasta.of  to-day,  an 
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« 
immense  efficacy  in  stimulating  great  poetry;  an  efficacy  be- 
yond its  real  scope. 

If,  as  a  question  of  stream  and  source,  it  were  true  that 
the  height  to  which  a  poem  might  attain  is  governed  by  the 
.  appreciation  it  seemed  likely  to  receive;  then  this  assumed 
supreme  importance  of  the  popular  taste  would  be  the  answer 
to  our  problem.  But,  fortunately,  the  source  of  the  best  poetry 
does  not  lie  in  the  applause  of  crowds :  it  is  in  the  ideality  of 
the  individual  singer.  None  the  less,  his  utterance  is  meant 
for  others;  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  hope  for  some 
response  from  those  who  listen.  There  should  be  a  delight 
to  him,  far  beyond  the  poor  pleasure  of  vanity,  in  knowing 
that  his  verse  has  borne  to  them  what  it  first  brought  to  him- 
self— the  stirring  influence  of  high  imagination;  joy,  courage, 
comfort,  the  good  of  noble  emotion,  the  purification  of  true 
pathos.  Let  us  remember  this;  and  remember  to  value 
accordingly  the  service  of  men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of 
discouragement,  continue  to  hold  up  before  us  visions  of  the 
ideal,  pictures  of  nature  mirroring  earth  and  heaven  ;  men  and 
women  who  thrill  us  with  stories  or  plays  of  passion  that 
make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  ought  td  make  it  beat  truer. 

To  speak  frankly,  I  am  not  of  those  who,  in  commend- 
ing some  beautiful  example  of  modern  song — eminent,  it  may 
be,  for  a  single  well-defined  quality — feel  constrained  always 
to  make  the  reservation  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  "  after 
Shakespeare  ;*'  as  if  no  reach  of  human  genius  could  ever 
outspan  Shakespeare,  or  even  equal  him  in  a  single  direction 
and  within  brief  compass.  Much  of  the  popular  indifference 
to  poetry,  in  our  day,  comes  indirectly,  I  think,  from  this 
servile  attitude  towards  writers  of  the  past,  which  has  been 
taken  up  meekly  by  writers  of  the  present  and  ratified  by  the 
public.  If  subservience,  without  question  or  qualification,  to 
the  absolute  lordship  of  that  which  has  gone  before  be  ortho- 
dox, I  must  confess  to  heresy;  and  my  impression  is  that  a 
great  many,  were   they  to  utter  their  honest  thought,  would 
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join  me  in  dissent.  There  is  no  need  of  belittling  Tennyson, 
Landor,  drowning  or  Swinburne,  in  order  to  magnify  their 
mighty  predecessors ;  any  more  than  there  is  need  of  decrying 
those,  in  order  to  give  grandeur  to  the  later  men.  They  are 
all  stars  in  our  firmament.  What  matter  if  one  appear 
smaller,  or  shine  with  a  differently  colored  ray  ?  It  may  happen 
to  be  set  further  from  us  in  space;  or  it  may  actually  be 
smaller;  but  the  quality  of  its  light  is  still,  possibly,  just  as 
precious.  To  apply  mere  earth-measurement  to  them  is  im- 
possible :  we  must,  if  we  would  regard  them  with  impartial 
comprehensiveness,  use  the  lucid  eyes  and  the  large  calcula- 
tions of  astronomy.  There  is  scarcely  a  poet  who  does  not 
pour  us  a  measure  of  dross  with  his  gold.  Even  in  Shake- 
speare— the  very  part  of  him  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
his  true  body — may  be  found  an  occasional  admixture  of 
triviality,  doggerel  or  bombast,  out  of  place  and  out  of  char- 
acter, which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  modem  poet  of  high 
standing.  "  If  I  speak  enthusiastically,"  says  Principal  Tulloch, 
"of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  well-nigh  divine  wisdom  of 
many  of  his  plays,  do  I  thereby  receive  all  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  as  elevating  or  good  ?  .  .  .  Shakespeare  in  ordinary 
speech  stands  for  the  unity  of  genius  which  his  works  repre- 
sent."* Similarly,  there  are  dull  or  feeble  passages  in  some 
of  our  best  modem  poets,  the  like  of  which  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  poets  of  the  future,  although  these  last  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reveal  other  faults,  in  turn. 

There  is  an  inbom  inclination  among  readers,  aided  by 
critics  and  commentators,  to  form  sects,  to  proclaim  dogmas 
and  contend  for  them  with  a  sort  of  religious  ardor.  But  if 
we  are  to  give  to  questions  of  poetic  inspiration  and  artistic 
splendor  a  quasi  religious  cast,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
point  for  faith  to  seek  is,  precisely,  belief  in  the  poets  of  our 


*  Movements  of  Religious  Thought.    By  John  Tulloch,  Principal  of  St. 
Andrew's  University.    1885. 
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own  age.  The  chief  masters  of  former  centuries  have  been 
accepted,  with  all  their  faults.  It  therefore  requires  no  great 
effort  of  belief  on  our  part,  to  stand  up  for  them ;  but  a  gen- 
uine and  -discerning  quality  of  belief  surely  is  required,  before 
we  can  heartily  recognize  and  honestly  stand  up  for  the  modem 
poets,  when  they  are  strong  and  deserving  of  high  praise. 
And  it  would  be  well  if  in  making  such  confession  of  faith, 
we  could  banish  the  reservation  that,^  however  good  a 
modem  poet  may  be,  he  is  always  at  every  point  to  be 
rated  below  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  for  example.  Do  we 
fear  that,  by  adding  to  the  figures  in  our  pantheon,  we 
shall  cheapen  its  character,  or  lower  tlve  value  of  the  lau- 
dation so  long  offered  to  the  more  eminent  of  the  demi- 
gods? For  my  part,  when  I  am  moved  to  rate  Tennyson's 
Bugle  Song  as  high  as  any  of  Shakespeare's  lyrics,  with  a 
distinct  note  besides,  which  perhaps  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  stmck ;  or  when  I  think  one  may  see  in  Robert  Browning 
a  creative  dramatic  nature  large  and  noble  as  Shakespeare's, 
as  teeming  with  rich  thought  and  often  as  superb  in  utter- 
ance, but  different  and  new; — in  these  instances,  I  say,  I  do 
not  feel  that  Shakespeare's  glory  is  any  way  dimmed  or  im- 
pugned. Rather,  it  is  augmented;  and  Shakespeare,  with 
these  later  masters,  is  lifted  to  a  still  higher  plane;  because, 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  achievement,  that  human  genius 
which  they  all  represent  is  seen  to  be  manifold,  wonderful, 
inexhaustibly  productive. 

In  this  imperatively  scientific  nineteenth  century,  the  mere 
disciple  of  belles-lettres  finds  only  space  enough  to  crawl 
around  the  edge  of  the  earth,  which  is  almost  entirely  covered 
and  commanded  by  the  Scientific  Investigator's  microscope. 
Happy,  if  he  should  not  find  himself  glued  to  a  stnp  of  glass 
and  placed  under  the  scrutiny  of  that  dread  instrument  of 
vision!  For  the  poet  is  the  only  atom  or  insect  which  the 
exploring  lens  does  not  magnify.  The  scientific  investigator 
treats  the  yellow -fever  germ  or  the   cholera  microbe  with 
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impressive  respect,  and  enlarges  its  appearance  artificially,  that 
he  may  get  a  good  sight  of  it.  But  without  any  artificial  aid 
whatever,  he  looks  upon  the  poet  and,  by  the  simple  shrink- 
ing power  of  contempt,  diminishes  him  to  an  imperceptible 
point.  From  Professor  Huxley  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  appar- 
ently most  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  new  hierarchy  agree 
that  pure  literature  not  only  is  unworthy  of  analysis,  but  ought 
to  be  discouraged.  And,  above  all,  should  poetry  be  con- 
demned. But  why  is  it  that,  when  we  must  have  a  scientific 
theory  about  everything  else,  and  trace  the  evolution  of  human 
thought  in  all  other  modes  and  directions,  we  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  discover  any  scientific  law  of  poetry? 

Possibly  it  is  because  science  is  not  equal  to  the  task. 
Poetry  can  take  up  natural  science  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand, 
examine  it,  estimate  it — nay,  is  often  able  to  forerun  experi- 
ment and  give  the  first  hint  of  the  greatest  theories  or  dis- 
coveries to  which  science  aften^'ards  more  methodically  lays 
claim.  But  science  is  as  yet  quite  unable  to  account  for 
poetry.  The  imagination  which  prompts  all  forward  and  far- 
seeing  movements  of  scientific  research  partakes,  in  the  first 
place,  of  #ie  poetic  quality.  But  the  purely  scientific  method 
of  thought  never  can  generate  a  poem.  Which  ought  we  to 
place  foremost — the  active,  directing,  creating  impulse  of  im- 
agination, or  the  passive  one  of  systematic  scrutiny? 

The  suggestion  is  here  made  humbly,  that  if  we  are  ever 
to  understand  scientifically  the  meaning  and  function  of 
poetry,  we  must  begin  by  abolishing  superstitions.  One  of 
these  superstitions  is,  that  we  must  make  unreasoning  refer- 
ence of  all  new  work  to  the  standard  of  supposed  flawless 
examples  produced  in  the  past.  The  rational  development  of 
poetry  cannot  be  a  climbing  backward  along  the  slope  that 
leads  to  some  peak  far  behind  us.  No;  it  is  a  march  for- 
ward ;  or,  we  may  say,  a  ceaseless  growth,  which  is  just  as 
important  to  us  in  its  latest  ramification  or  upward  springing, 
as  in  its  older  trunk  and  roots.    Writers  are  continually  forced 
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back  into  contrast  with  the  old  models,  and  advised  to  pattern 
their  own  work  by  them.  The  moment  they  do  this — as  in 
the  frankly  avowed  case  of  Matthew  Arnold — critics  say : 
"How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  you  had  simply 
trusted  to  yourself,  followed  your  native  inspiration,  expressed 
things  in  an  independent,  inartificial  way !"  Thus  the  coun- 
sellors go  backward  and  forward  on  one  line,  but  never 
arrive  anywhere.  They  guide  us  to  no  real  progress.  Nor 
is  it  enough  that  we  have  a  species  of  "  scientific  "  criticism 
introduced  by  M.  Taine.  This  touches  merely  the  surface. 
It  is  not  enough,  that  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the 
moment  or  the  milieu — the  influences  affecting  literature  at 
various  epochs.  True  scientific  criticism  will  go  into  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  matter,  and  teach  us  how  to  discern  and 
feel  the  genuine,  interior  quality  of  living  poets. 

This  is  the  brief  of  my  argument;  to  which  I  will  add 
only  what  Mr.  Stedman  has  so  well  said,  in  his  thoughtful 
and  interesting  volume  on  The  Victorian  Poets:  "The  fact 
that  a  man  is  not  yet  haloed  with  the  light  that  comes,  when 
in  death  or  hoary  age.  he  recalls  the  past,  need  not  debar 
him  from  full  recognition.  A  critic  must  be  qui«k  to  esti- 
mate the  present." 

It  is  now  time  to  review  the  witnesses,  and  let  them  g^ve 
their  evidence. 

II. 

They  nimiber  threescore  and  ten,  and  their  evidence  is 
given  in  something  like  three  hundred  poems.  The  choice  of 
the  pieces  by  which  they  prefer  to  be  represented  is  in  some 
cases  unexpected,  perhaps.  ^  But,  in  a  privileged  ramble 
through  the  studios,  when  portfolios  are  opened  and  sketches 
brought  forth ;  and  when  the  pictures  that  turn  their  faces 
bashfully  to  the  wall  are  persuaded  out  of  their  hiding,  to 
give  us  a  silent  welcome;  it  is  often  the  rapid  ibauche  in 
black  and  white,  or  a  confused  mass  of  lines  and  color  in  a 
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study,  or  some  small,  unpretending  work  carefully  elaborated, 
which  proves  to  be  the  artist's  favorite.  A  collection  of  poems 
by  many  hands  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  exhibition  of 
pictures;  and,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  placed 
together,  they  may  be  made  to  yield  various  effects  or  give 
a  new  impression.  This  is  one  of  the  uses  of  a  collection; 
and  since  no  collection  can  be  made  that  will  satisfy  all  per- 
sons, it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  we  have  here  one  which 
ought  at  least  to  satisfy  the  poets  themselves.  They  make 
a  reception  for  us,  in  their  studies ;  they  take  down  a  volume 
from  the  shelf,  or  extract  an  old  magazine  from  its  coign  of 
oblivion — as  the  painter  turns  his  picture  from  the  wall — 
and  read  us  a  few  of  the  poems  they  would  like  us  to  hear. 
We  find  in  these  a  reflex  of  nearly  all  the  characteristic 
moods  of  daily  life ;  we  find  the  airy  forms  of  elusive  thoughts, 
so  delicately  netted  in  the  web  of  language,  that  they  seem 
to  be  felt  by  the  eye  as  the  sight  of  a  solid  body.  We  find 
ballads,  idyls,  narratives  stirring,  pathetic,  elevating;  and 
things  described  that  exist  only  to  the  imagination,  but  by 
it  are  made  true  and  real — such  as  Aldrich's  "  Identity,"  or 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  Forsaken  Merman."  There  is  much 
penetrating  philosophy,  also,  subtle  and  terse,  drawn  out  in 
a  single  line — like  a  thread  of  gossamer,  which  yet  may 
reflect  all  the  glory  of  a  sunbeam — and  drawn  with  the 
certainty  that  is  possible  only  to  poetic  insight.  There  are 
many  exquisite  verses  pencilling  the  page  with  shapes  and 
colors  of  the  outer  world  which  we  call  nature.  Indeed,  the 
variety  of  subject  is  a  noticeable  fact  of  the  book,  when  one 
considers  the  much  plaint  we  commonly  hear  made  as  to  a 
prevailing  dearth  of  themes.  One  of  the  contributors  ex- 
claimed in  *'A  Song  Before  Singing,"  published  anony- 
mously a  few  years  since : — 

"  Gire  me  a  theme  to  sing  in  man*s  behoof. 
As  fall  of  purpose  as  my  faith,  O  God  ! — 
Red  with  our  life-blood,  firm  in  warp  and  woof, 
A  homely  product  of  the  common  sod. 
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**  Or  else  let  aOencc  and  primeval  night 

Reign,  as  God  reigned  within  his  holy  dark, 
Eons  on  eons  till  he  called  the  light. 

And  the  first  poet  wakened  with  the  lark.** 

Yet  he  himself  is  represented  in  the  volume  by  the  "Count- 
ess Laura/'  one  of  the  noblest  poems,  of  its  length,  that 
America  or  even  England  has  given  us  within  a  genera- 
tion. It  is  as  natural  to  long  for  a  great  theme,  as  is  it  for 
a  river  to  find  a  channel;  but  the  river  makes  music  as  it 
goes;  and  so  our  poets,  though  their  desire  may  not  always 
be  fully  gratified,  roll  forth  an  abundant  stream  of  song,  with 
no  lack  of  subjects  which  are  valuable  to  us  in  various  ways. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Wordsworth,  concluded  that, 
since  the  advent  of  that  master,  meditative  poetry  must  have 
a  stronger  hold  than  any  other  kind  upon  the  more  reflective 
generations  who  were  to  occupy  the  future.  No  doubt  Words- 
worth's indirect  influence  may  be  seen  in  much  of  the  verse 
brought  together  in  the  following  pages.  There  are  many  of 
the  shorter  pieces  which  belong  peculiarly  to  our  period,  in 
motive  and  in  tone;  which  could  hardly  have  existed  before 
Wordsworth,  because  the  taste  for  them  hardly  existed.  But 
if  this  collection  be  significant,  a  fair  review  of  it  will  not  war- 
rant the  belief  that  the  trend  is  chiefly  towards  meditation. 
We  have  De  Vere's  vigorous  monologue  of  the  Bard  Ethell ; 
Tennyson's  "The  Revenge;  "Dobson's  dramatic  miniature, 
Babette ; "  Edwin  Arnold's  wild  "  Rajah's  Ride ; "  Howells's 
Pilot's  Story " — ^than  which  there  have  been  few  more  thrill- 
ing poems  written  on  Western  themes. — Jean  Ingelow's  famous 
"High  Tide;"  HoUnes's  "Old  Ironsides;"  Mrs.  Stoddard's 
spirited  and  touching  ballad,  "The  Captain's  Shield;"  John 
Hay's  "Jim  Bludso;"  and  enough  more  to  convince  us  that 
the  impulse  to  g^ve  dramatic  characterizations,  or  to  produce 
strong,  swift-moving  narratives  and  impassioned  lyrics,  is  still 
very  thriving.  Foremost  of  all  stands  Browning,  in  illustrating 
a  tendency  the  reverse  of  meditative,  albeit  so  much  of  deep 
meditation  is  involved  in  his  depicting. 
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"  Abt  Vogler  "  and  "  Caliban  Upon  Sctebos  "  belong  to  the 
Dramatis  Personam  arid  "  A  Forgiveness "  to  the  Dramatic 
Lyrics.  None  of  them  have  the  dramatic  form,  but  all  are 
impregnated  with  that  power  of  projection  into  the  life,  the 
thoughts  of  other  beings,  which  is  the  prompting  soul  of  the 
drama.  Browning  has  this  power  in  an  intense,  at  times  a 
marvelous  degree ;  and,  in  applying  it  to  the  lyrical  and  narra- 
tive forms,  he  has  developed  almost  a  new  kind  of  poetry. 
But  neither  in  these  nor  in  his  plays  is  he  objective,  according 
to  the  manner  essential  to  success  on  the  stage.  I  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  the  opinion  that  makes  him  subjective. 
The  truth  seems  to  me,  rather,  that  having  thrown  himself 
completely  into  the  spirit  and  condition  of  his  personages,  he 
expresses  not  his  own  but  their  subjectivity.  In  one  faculty  he 
is  supreme.  To  explain,  I  must  remark  that  the  method  of  the 
drama  has  always  been  to  condense  the  expression  of  the  enac- 
tors' thought  or  mood,  until  it  becomes  conventionalized — a 
symbol  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  minds,  rather  than  an  exact 
record.  Browning,  however,  follows  out  all  the  complexities 
and  sinuosities  of  reflection  in  his  characters.  Every  important 
action,  in  the  human  being,  proceeds  from  innumerable  little 
turnings  and  twistings  of  the  mind,  flashes  of  revery,  conflicting 
sentiments  and  impulses.  All  these  Browning  interprets  better 
than  the  actual  creatures  could ;  for,  although  we  are  sometimes 
aware  that  our  motives  are  subtle  and  intricate,  we  are  seldom 
able  to  analyze  them.  The  very  copiousness  of  his  illustrations, 
his  wealth  of  simile,  his  tangle  of  clause  within  clause,  are  the 
means  of  art  which  make  it  possible  for  Browning  to  trace  the 
complexities  and  mirror  them  so  wonderfully.  He  does  not 
present  them  literally,  any  more  than  the  purely  objective  dram- 
atists do.  He  merely  employs  another  kind  of  symbol.  His 
is  diffuse ;  theirs  is  succinct.  But  his  way  is  equally  truthful, 
and  it  is  new.  It  not  only  presents  the  figure  and  the  action, 
but  also  presents  the  mind,  irradiated  by  a  mysterious  and 
vivid  interior  light    Nothing  could  surpass  the  boldness  and 
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completeness  with  which  he  grasps  the  idea  of  Caliban,  and 
bodies  forth  with  an  apt  roughness  the  uncouth  musings  of 
the  brute-man,  on  the  nature  of  God  and  existence.  At  the 
same  time  the  picturing  of  this  creature  sprawling  in  the  mire 
of  the  cave,  while 

**  He  looks  out  o*er  yon  sea  which  sunbeams  cross 
And  recross  till  they  weave  a  spider-web 
(Meshes  of  fire  some  great  fish  breaks  at  times  **), 

is  effected  by  a  few  clear,  masterly  strokes.  Perhaps  Browning 
could  not  originally  have  created  Caliban ;  but  it  is  also  ques- 
tionable whether  Shakespeare  could  have  brought  Caliban's 
mind  into  view,  under  a  ray  so  searching,  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive as  that  which  Browning  sheds  upon  it.  Browning 
has  discovered  and  conquered  a  new  province  in  poetry ;  the 
province  of  this  present  age,  with  its  habit  of  thought ;  and  he 
has  annexed  it  to  the  great  republic  of  past  ages  already  bound 
together  in  literature.  I  speak  of  him,  of  course,  at  his  best ; 
and  in  his  three  selections  we  have  him  at  his  best. 

There  has  been  no  voice,  in  our  time,  more  mellowly  and 
perfectly  turned  to  artistic  cadences,  than  Tennyson's.  Rarely, 
indeed,  has  it  sinned  by  harshness ;  hardly  at  all  has  its  utter- 
ance lapsed  into  prosaic  movement  or  phrase,  as  Browning's  has 
often  done  and  as  Wordsworth's  used  to,  when  the  muse  failed 
to  keep  her  eye  upon  him.  There  is  always  associated  with 
Tennyson  a  sense  of  the  unmistakable  poetic  tone  ;  a  resonance 
which  we  feel  to  be  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  speech,  as 
easily  as  we  separate  the  harmonious  breath  of  organ-pipes 
from  the  garrulous  sharpness  of  a  piano.  "  The  Daisy  "  and 
the  lovely  blank-verse  song, 

"Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain-heights/* 

bring  back  this  sense  and  echo  this  quality.  "  The  Revenge," 
a  sturdy  war-poem,  although  somewhat  recalling  Browning's 
"  Herv6  Riel,"  and  not  as  polished  as  the  **  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  shows  the  lyrist  and  the  idyllist  in  a  sterner  mood  of 
sympathy  with  heroic  action,  and  of  the  love  for  the  old  fashion 
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of  telling  a  thing  strongly,  breezily,  without  much  comment  or 
meditation.  Charles  de  Kay's  "Ulf  In  Ireland,"  repellent  in 
theme,  is  still  noticeably  powerful  as  a  ballad-study  of  ancient 
crime  and  savagery.  There  would  appear  to  be  in  American 
life,  or  character  and  customs,  something  which  restrains  the 
boldest  flights  of  poetry,  and  too  frequently  tames  down  our 
singers  either  to  an  inoffensive  warbling,  or  to  a  placid  musing, 
sometimes  exchanged  for  a  dalliance  of  wit  and  humor,  that 
shall  not  conflict  with  some  pre-conceived  popular  theory  as  to 
the  function  of  song.  Perhaps  this  potent  something  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  popular  mind  is  always  cherishing  an  ideal 
"  average,"  in  every  department.  Possibly  it  is  the  fear,  floating 
in  the  air,  of  a  supposed  majority  which  may  be  offended. 
Whatever  the  cause,  American  poets  are  somewhat  held  back 
from  the  free  growth  of  individuality,  and  are  denied — as 
American  novelists  are — the  right  of  free  speech.  They  are 
permitted  to  compose  lays  of  the  fireside  and  the  home,  or  to 
exult  in  the  passions  of  war  and  patriotism,  but  there  are  ele- 
ments, passions,  situations  which  they  must  not  touch,  and 
many  things  they  must  not  dare  to  say,  unless  they  choose  to 
be  put  under  a  ban.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Lowell  and 
Whittier  should  take  their  places  in  this  gallery  as  contributors 
of  poems  quiet  in  character;  Lowell  alternating  a  sonorous 
strain  of  noble  patriotism  with  his  quaint  and  famous  Yankee 
humor;  Whittier  picturing  landscape,  or  sounding  the  lay  of 
humanitarianism  and  chanting  of  heavenly  love  and  pity.  Ed- 
mund Stedman  has  shown  that  he  could  set  his  hand  to  ring- 
ing verse,  full  of  verve  and  fire ;  but,  for  his  own  taste,  he  has 
selected  mainly  the  tenderer  and  more  pensive  lyrics,  includ- 
ing that  one  of  softly  muffled  music,  "  The  Discoverer,"  con- 
cerning the  child  who,  voyaging  with  Death,  "  has  sailed 
where  the  noiseless  surges  roll."  Stoddard  is  the  exponent 
of  retrospective  sorrow  and  a  gentle  melancholy.  Sombre 
themes  generally  suit  him  best ;  and  yet,  even  in  his  mourn- 
ing over  "The  Flight   of  Youth,"  there  is   a  note  of  warm. 
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quick  feeling,  which  proves  that  the  heart  of  youth  is  with 
him  still  and  takes  wing  only  in  his  verse.  The  actual  life 
of  American  men  and  women,  however — especially  in  its 
phases  of  every-day  struggle  and  average  emotional  experi- 
ence, pathetic  or  humorous,  has  never  been  so  faithfully  ren- 
dered as  in  the  poems  of  Will  Carleton,  whose  "  First  Set- 
tler's Story"  and  "Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor -House"  bid 
fair  to  rank  as  classics,  through  their  strong,  fresh  represen- 
tation of  human  feeling.  There  is  one  American  poet  whose 
faults  of  art  and  judgment  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
his  original  genius.  I  mean  Walt  Whitman,  whose  speech  is 
often  as  drearily  prosaic  as  the  wide  sands  and  mud-flats  of 
the  sea  which  he  so  loves,  when  they  are  left  bare  by  the  tide ; 
but  after  one  is  fairly  embarked  on  the  ocean  of  his  more 
rhythmic  lines,  their  long  swing — their  multitudinous  rise  and 
fall— have  the  same  strange,  irregular  harmony  that  one  feels 
in  the  curve  and  motion  of  the  billows.  In  "Eidolons"  he 
reveals  himself  as  the  mystic  thinker  and  dreamer,  looking 
always  for  the  essence  within  the  show,  and  the  thought 
within  the  thought;  but  in  "Spirit  That  Form'd  This  Scene," 
he  contemplates  the  wild  gorges  and  the  "naked  freshness" 
of  a  Colorado  cafion,  finding  justification  there  for  the  rough 
freedom  of  his  verse ; — 

"Was*t  charged  as^ainst  ray  chants,  they  had  forgotten  art? 
To  fuse  within  themselves  its  rules  precise  and  delicatnse? 
The  ly^t's  measured  beat,  the  wrought*out  templets  grace— column  and 

polish 'd  arch  forgot  ? 
But  thou  that  revelest  here— spirit  that  formM  this  scene — 
They  have  remembered  thtt,^^ 

Whitman,  like  Browning,  has  invaded  and  annexed  a  new 
province,  although  one  that  is  less  habitable.  But  he  is 
always,  and  above  everything,  meditative,  moralizing,  intro- 
spective; seeing  all  other  objects  and  persons  in  himself, 
and  himself  in  all  other  persons  and  objects. 

Wordsworth  said,  in  a  letter:  "I  used  to  brood  over  the 
stories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  almost  to  persuade  myself 
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that,  whatever  might  become  of  others,  I  should  be  translated 
in  something  of  the  same  way  to  heaven.  ...  I  was  often  un- 
able  to  think  of  external  things  as  having  external  existence, 
and  I  communed  with  all  that  I  saw  as  something  not  apart 
from  but  inherent  in  my  own  immaterial  nature.  Many 
times  while  going  to  school  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree, 
to  recall  myself  from  this  abyss  of  idealism  to  the  reality." 
A  rapt  vision  such  as  he  thus  describes,  disclosing  the  sway 
of  the  human  soul  over  inanimate  things,  and  the  startling 
semblance  of  a  soul  that  peers  out  upon  us  from  earth  and 
cloud  and  sky,  is  the  source  of  all  those  poems  in  which  some 
sight  or  sound  of  nature  prompts  and  sustains  a  piercing 
glimpse  into  the  depths  of  mystery  surrounding  our  lives. 
The  overpowering  sense  of  mere  earth-beauty,  or  of  the  relent- 
less energy  exerted  by  physical  forces,  has  developed  in  some 
modem  singers — especially  the  later  English  poets — a  materi- 
alistic tendency ;  so  that  instead  of  being  lost  in  an  **  abyss  of 
idealism,"  they  fall  into  gulfs  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  In  reality, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  process  is  the  same,  though  the 
tendency  is  downward  insteSad  of  upward.  It  is  still  the  spirit 
of  man,  dissolving  all  things  in  its  alembic  and  recombining 
them  by  the  creative  power  of  an  idea ;  but  this  mood  of  mate- 
rialism— while  it  is  artistic  and  poetic — seems  to  ofifer  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  analytical  and  reasoning  unbelief  which  character- 
izes many  teachers  of  science.  This  is  a  curious  result,  because 
there  is  said  to  be  a  conflict  between  poetry  and  science.  There 
is  said,  also,  to  be  a  conflict  between  religion  and  science;  and 
it  is  sometimes  hinted  that  there  may  be  one  between  poetry  and 
religion.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  these  rumors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  conflict  is  not  between  those  several  departments  of 
human  intellect,  but  simply  a  needless  clashing  among  the 
separate  supporters  and  advocates  of  each  one  of  them.  They 
all  think,  so  it  seems,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  insist  that  there 
shall  be  only  one  way  of  looking  at  things  in  the  world.  I 
wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  them  that  religionists  have  several 
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difierent  ways  of  kx>kiiig  at  the  worid ;  that  scientists  likewise 
vary  in  their  views  of  it ;  that  artists  also  frequently  diverge  in 
opinion  as  to  both  the  world  and  art.  And  I  wonder  wb^hcr 
it  ever  occurs  to  those,  of  all  parties,  who  agree  thataGod  exists 
greater  than  man  or  the  Sun,  that  possibly  such  a  God  may  be 
able  to  combine  these  several  conflicting  ways  of  looldng  at  the 
workL  It  is  conceivable  that,  putting  them  together  like  a 
series  of  lenses,  God  beholds  the  world  through  them  as  a 
coherent,  well-proportioned  whole.  At  all  events,  the  women 
poets,  notwithstanding  so  much  affluence  of  controversy,  do  not 
hesitate  to  come  in  with  their  gentle  chorus  of  affirmation  and 
belief.  They  sing  of  their  own  sufferings,  of  the  problems  of 
life ;  they  recite,  with  a  pathetic  yet  uncomplaining  fidelity,  the 
sorrows  of  womanhood  and  the  griefs  and  joys  of  childhood ; 
as,  for  example,  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt.  They  are  not  wanting  in 
responsiveness  to  the  fierce  demands  of  fate  upon  men,  and  can 
sometimes  raise  the  song  of  patriotism,  or  celebrate  defiant 
courage.  They  catch  the  meaning  of  the  lights  and  shadows  in 
landscape,  with  a  swift  and  discerning  eye.  They  look  upon 
all  the  moods  of  humanity  with  a  sort  of  divine,  brooding,  affec- 
tionate compassion.  And  so  we  have  D.  M.  Craik,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Christina  Rossetti.  Louise 
Guiney,  Mrs.  Dorr,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Spofford,  Celia  Thaxter, 
Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen,  and  a  number  more, 
who  sing  of  that  which  is  beautiful ;  or,  if  they  encounter 
ugliness  and  pain,  transform  those  wraiths  into  sources  of  con- 
solation and  hope. 

^*Aiid  at  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dead,** 

says  Mrs.  Dodge,  finding  a  new  thought  of  comfort,  in  the 
shadow  of  that  mystery  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  for  us  to 
bear.  Swinburne  perceives  in  the  sea  only  a  vast,  unhelpful, 
destroying  force,  part  of  the  pitiless  power  that  watches  the 
struggle  and  waste  of  man.  But  Jean  Ingelow  makes  an  old 
fisherman,   in   "  Brothers  And  A  Sermon,"  speak  to  God  of 
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having  drawn  up  good  food  and  money  "  out  of  Thy  great  sea." 
It  is  always  the  heart  that  woman  touches  in  poetry,  as  she 
should  in  life ;  and  she  is  instinctively  on  the  side  of  religion. 
It  is  always  resignation,  or  faith,  hope  and  aid,  that  we  get  from 
woman's  poetry.  .  I  do  not  recall  any  woman  poet  who  was  a 
sceptic,  a  passionate  railer .  against  fate,  or  a  modem  pagan. 
That  women,  in  whom  the  life  of  the  race  reposes  and  on  whom 
it  depends — who  give  breath  and  being  to  man  and  nurse  him 
into  viable  strength — should  speak  for  courage  and  faith  and 
the  hope  of  a  still  higher  life,  seems  nothing  more  than  normal. 
Swinburne  does  not  appear  in  the  present  collection,  but  we 
may  for  a  moment  contrast  the  sun-worship  which  he  has  freely 
expressed,  with  George  Macdonald's  "  Light "  (which,  like  many 
modem  poems,  is  much  too  long  for  its  meaning).  Swinburne 
recognizes  in  the  sun,  the  physical  and  seen  source  of  light,  a 
deity ;  but  Macdonald  sums  up  thus : 

''  Enlighten  me,  O  light !    Why  art  thou  such  ? 
Why  art  thou  awful  to  our  eyes  and  sweet  ? 

In  vain  to  follow  I  beseech. 
For  Cod  is  light!'' 

Here  is  a  very  significant  difference.     One  conceives  of  light 
as  being  God.    Thus,  Swinburne,  in  *'  Off  Shore  " : — 
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Arise,  shine,  lighten  upon  me,  O  sun  that  we  see  to  be  God." 


The  Other,  Macdonald,  declares  that  "God  is  light,"  exactly 
reversing  the  order  of  reasoning  and  the  meaning.  Thus  we 
find  the  poets  differing  among  themselves,  precisely  as  other 
people  differ.  But  the  advantage  which  they  have  is,  that 
they  differ  in  small  space ;  and  no  one  of  them  claims  to  be 
infallible,  or  backed  by  all  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  powers. 
It  still  remains  a  privilege  of  the  poets  to  condense  the  prob- 
lems of  existence,  so  that  we  may  listen  to  them  and  then  to 
our  own  hearts,  and,  by  comparing  the  reports  on  either  side, 
reach  our  own  conclusion. 

There  are  many  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  whom  I 
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have  not  mentioned,  or  of  whom  I  have  spoken  inadequately. 
Their  verse,  however,  speaks  for  them.  Enough,  it  may  be, 
has  been  said  in  this  Introduction,  to  suggest  that  our  gener- 
ation finds  an  ample  outlet  for  its  doubts,  strivings,  beliefs, 
sorrows  and  joys,  in  the  songs  of  its  own  singers.  Von  Hum- 
boldt thought  that  man  belongs  to  the  singing  species  of  ani- 
mals. There  is  as  yet  no  convincing  evidence  that  he  was 
wrong.  The  earliest  laws  of  the  race  were  put  into  verse. 
We  cannot  even  speak  a  sentence,  without  making  a  tune  of 
it ;  as  Sidney  Lanier  has  proved,  in  "  The  Science  of  English 
Verse."     Keats  said: 

"The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never;" 

and  he  was  right.  We  may  criticise,  theorize,  vaporize  at  will ; 
but  the  symphony  of  the  poets  goes  on  completing  itself,  and 
will  always  go  on,  in  spite  of  our  interference.  There  is  evi- 
dence enough  in  this  volume,  I  think,  to  show  that  poetry  in 
our  day  keeps  abreast  of  the  loves  and  aspirations  of  human- 
ity, and  records  its  doubts  and  hesitations,  as  clearly  as  the 
sersometer  registers  vibrations  in  the  earth's  substance. 

Inconsistencies  occur  in  poetic  utterance,  no  doubt,  as  they 
do  in  all  other  human  utterance;  and  that  there  is  need  of 
much  discrimination  between  the  perfect  and  imperfect  artistic 
execution  of  poems  cannot  be  questioned.  But  let  us  listen 
impartially  to  everything  that  is  reasonably  well  rendered.  Let 
us  try  not  to  miss  the  eagle's  song  of  which  Heine  speaks,  by 
assuming  beforehand  the  well-supported  scientific  \itw  that 
the  eagle  cannot  sing.  Let  us  try  to  lure  him  down  into 
our  atmosphere,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  ascend  towards  the 
sun,  in  order  to  give  tongue  to  the  music  that  is  in  him. 
And,  as  we  do  not  always  know  which  poetic  fledgling  is  to 
grow  into  this  sort  of  eagle,  we  ought  carefully  to  nurture 
the  whole  brood  of  birds  that  have  once  proved  themselves 
to  be  something  better  than  mere  barnyard  fowl. 

GEORGE  PARSONS  LATHROP. 
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THE  idea  of  this  book  was  suggested  to  me  through  my 
own  desire  to  know  what  the  poets  regarded  as  their 
most  representative  poems ;  and  I  thought,  if  I  have  such  a  de- 
sire, why  is  it  not  possessed  by  a  great  many  others  ?  I  there- 
fore determined  to  make  a  book  of  such  selections  if  I  should  re- 
ceive sufficient  encouragement  from  the  poets.  The  plan  no 
sooner  suggested  itself  than  it  was  adopted,  and  I  immediately 
made  out  a  list  of  representative  living  poets,  to  each  of  whom 
I  addressed  a  letter  asking  if  he  would  kindly  name  for  me  the 
three  or  four  of  his  poems  which  he  thought  best  represented 
his  work.  The  idea  seemed  to  strike  die  poets  as  favorably  as  it 
had  struck  me,  and  many  of  them  expressed  themsehes  as 
greatly  pleased  at  having  an  opportunity  to  make  a  selection  from 
their  own  verses.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Tennyson,  I  requested 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Laureate  to  obtain  the  desired  list  for 
me.  He  replied  that  Lord  Tennyson  would  not  designate  the 
poems  in  so  many  words,  but  that  it  was  generally  known  in 
his  family  that  certain  ones,  which  he  named,  were  Lord  Tenny- 
son's favorites.  I  copied  out  the  list,  and  sent  it  to  the  Hon. 
Hallam  Tennyson,  with  the  request  that  he  would  submit  it  to 
his  father  for  approval,  and  in  due  time  the  reply  was  received 
that  the  selections  would  "  answer  the  purpose."  In  the  case 
of  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  I  suggested  the 
poems,  and  she  replied,  "  I  quite  approve  of  the  list."  In  one 
or  two  instances  where  the  poets  hesitated — ^possibly  through 
a  misunderstanding  of  my  plan — to  make  selections,  I  made 
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suggestions  which  were  in  each  case  either  thoroughly  approved 
or  else  amended  by  them. 

The  inequality  in  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  differ- 
ent poets  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  I  simply 
requested  them  to  make  their  own  choice,  without  regard 
to  length.  Some  liked  their  shorter  poems  better — for  the 
purpose,  at  least ;  others  preferred  their  longer  ones.  As  the 
collection  was  made  to  please  the  poets  and  their  admirers, 
this  explanation  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  satisfactory.  By  an 
inadvertence,  two  poems  named  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
"  The  Baby  Sorcerer  "  and  "  The  Reed  Immortal,"  are  not  in 
this  volume,  and  I  have  the  same  misfortune  to  chronicle  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  who  named,  besides  the  poems 
here  printed,  "The  New  Colossus,**  "Phantasies,"  and  "A 
March  Violet." 

I  regret  the  absence  of  "  H.  H."  (Helen  Jackson)  from  this 
choir  of  living  poets,  but  I  will  name  the  poems  she  select- 
ed a  few  weeks  before  her  death.  They  were,  "  Spinning," 
"  Thought,*'  "  Two  Moths,"  and  "  To  April.**  The  three  former 
are  to  be  found  in  her  published  volume ;  the  latter  appeared 
in  The  Century  Magazine. 

I  have  given  some  expression  to  my  gratitude  to  the  poets 
for  their  kind  co-operation,  by  dedicating  this  book  to  them. 
To  the  publishers,  both  American  and  English,  whose  names 
are  here  given,  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  their 
generosity  and  courtesy ;  for  without  their  permission  so  cheer- 
fully given  to  quote  from  their  copyrighted  books,  this  collec- 
tion could  not  have  been  made.  I  must  thank,  first  of  all, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  for  the  use  of  the  poems  of  John  Hay, 
J.  J.  Piatt,  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  C.  G.  Leland,  J.  R.  Lowell,  W.  W. 
Story,  O.  W.  Holmes,  E.  S.  Phelps,  Bret  Harte,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney,  E.  C.  Stedman,  J.  G.  Whittier,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Lucy 
Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  H.  B.  Stowe,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Harriet  P.  Spofford,  C.  P.  Cranch,  and  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. 
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Harper  &  Brothers— Will  Carleton  ("  Farm  Ballads/*  "  Farm 
Legends/'  and  "  Farm  Festivals  *'),  Thomas  Dunn  English,  and 
Henry  M.  Alden  (Harper's  Magazine), 
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THE   MAGIC   MIRROm. 

The  magic  mirror  makes  not  nor  unmakes; 
Charms  none  to  sleep,  nor  any  from  it  wakes — 
fit  only  giveth  back  the  thing  it  takesA 

'Tis  but  the  heart's  own  cheer  that  makes  it  glacU 
And  one's  own  bitterness  will  drive  him  mad; 
It  needeth  not  that  other  help  be  had. 

Dame  Fortune  maketh  none  to  rise  or  fall; 
To  him  that  hath  not  doth  no  portion  call; 
To  him  that  hath  is  freely  given  all. 

They  see  themselves  who  look  in  Fortune's  face; 
Unto  the  sad  is  sadness  Heaven's  grace  ;^ 
And  to  the  souls  that  love  b  love's  embrace. 
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•IDENTITY. 

Somewhere, — in  desolate,  wind-swept  space,- 
In  Twilight-land,  in  No-man's-land, — 

Two  hurrying  Shapes  met  face  to  face. 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 

"And  who  are  you?"  cried  one,  agape. 

Shuddering  in  the  gloaming  light. 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  second  Shape, 

**  I  only  died  last  night  I " 


SLEEI. 

When  to  soft  sleep  we  give  ourselves  away. 
And  in  a  dream  as  in  a  fairy  bark 
Drift  on  and  on  through  the  enchanted  dark 

To  rosy  daybreak, — little  thought  we  pay 

To  that  sweet  bitter  world  we  know  by  day. 
We  are  clean  quit  of  it,  as  is  a  lark 
So  high  in  heaven  no  human  eye  may  mark 

The  sharp  swift  pinion  cleanng  through  the  gray. 
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ON    LYNN    TERRACE. 

Till  we  awake,  ill  fate  can  do  no  ill, 
The  resting  heart  shall  not  take  up  again 
The  heavy  load  that  yet  must  make  it  bleed: 

For  this  brief  space,  the  loud  world's  voice  is  still, 
No  faintest  echo  of  it  brings  us  pain. 
How  will  it  be  when  we  shall  sleep  indeed? 


ON  LYNN  TERRACt. 
(1879.) 

All  day  to  watch  the  blue  wave  curl  and  break. 
All  night  to  hear  it  plunging  on  the  shore, — 

In  this  sea-dream  such  draughts  of  life  I  take, 
I  cannot  ask  for  more. 

Behind  me  lie  the  idle  life  and  vain, 
The  task  unfinished,  and  the  weary  hours; 

That  long  wave  bears  me  softly  back  to  Spain 
And  the  Alhambra's  towers! 

Once  more  I  halt  in  Andalusian  pass, 
To  list  the  mule-bells  jingling  on  the  height; 

Below,  against  the  dull  esparto  grass. 
The  almonds  glimmer  white. 

Huge  gateways,  wrinkled,  with  rich  grays  and  browns. 
Invite  my  fancy,  and  I  wander  through 

The  gable-shadowed,  zigzag  streets  of  towns 
The  world's  first  sailors  knew. 

Or,  if  I  will,  from  out  this  thin  sea-haze 
Low-lying  cliffs  of  lovely  Calais  rise; 

Or  yonder,  with  the  pomp  of  olden  days, 
Venice  salutes  my  eyes. 
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Or  some  gaunt  castle  lures  me  up  its  stair; 

I  see,  far  off,  the  red-tiled  hamlets  shine. 
And  catch,  through  slits  of  windows  here  and  there. 

Blue  glimpses  of  the  Rhine. 

And  now  I  linger  in  green  English  lanes. 
By  garden-plots  of  rose  and  heliotrope; 

And  now  I  face  the  sudden  pelting  rains 
On  some  lone  Alpine  slope. 

Now  at  Tangier,  among  the  packed  bazaars, 
I  saunter,  and  the  merchants  at  the  doors 

Smile,  and  entice  me;  here  are  jewels  like  stars. 
And  curved  knives  of  the  Moors. 

Cloths  of  Damascus,  strings  of  amber  dates; 

What  would  Howadji  .  .  .  silver,  gold,  or  stone? 
Prone  on  the  sun-scorched  plain  without  the  gates 

The  camels  make  their  moan. 

All  this  is  mine,  as  I  lie  dreaming  here, 
High  on  the  windy  terrace,  day  by  day; 

And  mine  the  children's  laughter,  sweet  and  clear. 
Ringing  across  the  bay. 

For  me  the  clouds;  the  ships  sail  by  for  me; 

For  me  the  petulant  sea-gull  takes  its  flight; 
And  mine  the  tender  moonrise  on  the  sea, 

And  hollow  coves  of  night! 


•PRESCIENCf. 

The  new  moon  hung  in  the  sky,  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west. 
And  my  betrothed  and  I  in  the  church-yard  paused  to  rest — 
Happy  maiden  and  lover,  dreaming  the  old  dream  over; 
The  light  winds  wandered  by,  and  robins  chirped  from  the  nest. 


UNSUNG.  5 

And  lo  I  in  the  meadow-sweet  was  the  grave  of  a  little  child. 
With  a  crumbling  stone  at  the  feet  and  the  ivy  running  wild — 
Tangled  ivy  and  clover  folding  it  over  and  over: 
Close  to  my  sweetheart's  feet  was  the  little  mound  up-piled. 


Stricken  with  nameless  fears  she  shrank  and  clung  to  me. 
And  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  for  a  sorrow  I  did  not  see : 
Lightly  the  winds  were  blowing,  softly  her  tears  were  flowing — 
Tears  for  the  unknown  years  and  a  sorrow  that  was  to  be  1 


UNSUNf. 

As  sweet  as  the  breath  that  goes 
From  the  lips  of  the  white  rose, 
As  weird  as  the  elfin  lights 
That  glimmer  of  frosty  nights, 
As  wild  as  the  winds  that  tear 
The  curled  red  leaf  in  the  air, 
Is  the  song  I  have  never  sung. 


In  slumber,  a  hundred  times 
IVe  said  the  enchanted  rhymes. 
But  ere  I  open  my  eyes 
This  ghost  of  a  poem  flies; 
Of  the  interfluent  strains 
Not  even  a  note  remains:    ' 
I  know  by  my  pulses'  beat 
It  was  something  wild  and  sweet. 
And  my  heart  is  strangely  stirred 
By  an  unremembered  word. 
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I  strive,  but  I  strive  in  vain. 
To  recall  the  lost  refrain. 
On  some  miraculous  day 
Perhaps  it  will  come  and  stay; 
In  some  unimagined  Spring 
I  may  find  my  voice,  and  sing 
The  song  I  have  never  sung. 


SiuuU^ZlfZ '^^'^^^^^  Mlt^ 


•DROUGHT. 

The  sun  uprises,  large  and  red, 

The  dawn  is  lost  in  a  sultry  glow; 
Like  a  furnace-roof  is  the  heaven  o'erhead, 

Like  tinder  the  thirsty  earth  below; 
Hushed  is  the  grateful  voice  of  streams, 

The  famished  fountains  and  brooks  are  drv; 
And  day  by  day  do  the  burning  beams 

Pour  from  the  pitiless  sky. 

All  things  languish  and  fade  and  pine; 

Buds  are  withered  before  they  bloom; 
The  blighted  leaves  of  the  window-vine 

Chase  each  other  about  the  room; 
Vapors  gather,  they  melt  in  light; 

Rain-clouds  promise,  then  bum  away; 
And  all  hearts  faint  as  the  sultry  night 

Follows  the  sultry  day. 

Sadly  adown  the  orchard  lines 
The  apples  shrivel  and  shrink  and  fall; 

The  scanty  clusters  among  the  vines 
Wilt,  half-ripe,  on  the  scorching  wall; 
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The  peaches  perish  before  their  prime. 
The  trim  espaliers  are  bare  and  lorn; 

Dry  and  dead,  as  in  winter-time, 
Stand  the  ranks  of  the  curling  com. 

No  longer  the  cool  and  guigling  songs 

Of  warblers  freshen  the  lifeless  air; 
The  sinmiering  noise  of  the  msect  throngs 

Sounds  incessantly  everywhere; 
The  ringing  rasp  of  the  locust  comes 

Piercing  the  sense  like  a  wedge  of  sound; 
The  wasp  from  his  nest  in  the  gable  hums, 

And  the  cricket  shrills  from  the  ground. 

The  hard  dry  grasshopper,  snugly  hid. 

Grates  his  sharpest,  and  thinks  he  sings; 
The  castanets  of  the  katydid 

Chime  with  the  rattle  of  sharded  wings; 
Blundering,  booming,  the  beetles  pass. 

While  bats  flit  silent,  as  daylight  dies; 
And  loud  in  the  tangles  of  seedy  grass 

The  peevish  cat-bird  cries. 


Open-billed,  with  his  wings  a-droop. 

The  wren  sits  silent,  and  seeks  no  more 
The  half-built  nest  in  the  simny  stoop, 

Or  the  children's  crumbs  by  the  open  door; 
Rustling  with  dead  and  brittle  stalks 

The  paths  of  the  garden  are  thick  with  dust; 
And  the  rows  of  flower-beds  down  the  walks 

Are  baked  to  an  ashy  crust. 
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Parched  to  blackness  the  roses  die, 
Robbed  of  sweetness  and  form  and  hue; 


THE   VOICES   OF   SPRING. 

Vainly  the  languid  butterfly  ^ 

Seeks,  as  of  old,  their  garnered  dew; 

Vain  the  humming-bird's  sweet  pursuit; 
The  honey-bee's  quest  is  sparely  crowned; 

Happy  the  mole  that  gnaws  a  root 
In  his  cool  nest  underground! 

The  fading  foliage  of  waiting  woods. 

The  fields  all  barren  and  bare  and  brown. 
The  city's  suffering  multitudes. 

The  parching  roofs  of  the  thirsty  town, 
The  herds  which  snuff  at  the  yellow  grass. 

The  leaves  which  open  their  palms  in  vain. 
The  sea  that  mirrors  a  sky  like  brass — 

All  these  do  pray  for  rain. 


THE   VOICES   OF   SPRING. 

SESTINA. 

"When  sparrows  build,  and  leaves  break  forth. 
The  old  sorrow  wakes  and  cries." 

Why  is  it  that  the  voices  of  the  spring. 
The  blue-bird's  note,  the  red-breast's  mellow  call. 

The  sweet,  sweet  carols  which  the  sparrows  sing. 
The  peeping  of  the  fFogs  at  evening's  fall, — 

These  vague  regrets  and  home-sick  longings  bring 
To  hearts  which  listen  for  and  love  them  all? 

All  souls  rejoice  when  winter  goes;  and  all 
Are  glad  to  welcome  back  the  tardy  spring, — 
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To  hear  the  woods  responding  to  the  call 
Which,  rough  and  blustering,  the  March  winds  sing. 

To  mark  the  shower's  blossom-waking  fall, 
And  the  slight  changes  which  the  slow  days  bring. 

And  yet,  the  first  soft  days  are  sure  to  bring 
A  tender  sadness,  with  their  joy,  to  all; 

For  with  the  new  growth,  buried  memories  spring. 
As  once  of  old,  at  dread  enchantment's  call, 

The  dead  arose  and  spake;  how  can  we  sing. 
Or  smile,  when  tears  well  up,  and  fain  would  fall? 

Even  the  lark's  voice  has  a  mournful  fall; 

His  lovely  golden  breast,  that  seems  to  bring 
The  sunshine  with  it,  and  the  warmth,  and  all 

That  makes  and  glorifies  the  gracious  spring. 
Is  burdened  with  that  long,  despairing  call 

For  one  he  seeks  in  vain — how  can  he  sing? 


We  think  of  strains  which  hope  >vas  wont  to  sing 
In  youth's  sweet  Eden-land, — before  the  fall 

Did  to  our  souls  time's  bitter  wisdom  bring, 
And  hush  the  angel-voices  one  and  all; 

Yet  we  remember  them,  and  every  spring 
Catch  faint  and  far  the  echo  of  their  call. 


Never  does  summer-time  or  autumn  call 
The  same  soft  sadness  back;  the  birds  may  sing. 

Flowers  fade,  and  ripe  October's  foliage  fall. 
Yet  not  the  same  strange  melancholy  bring. 

It  is  the  saddest  season  of  them  all, — 
The  weeping,  haunted,  unforgetful  spring! 


AMONG   THE    LAURELS.  " 

Ah,  lovely  spring!  though  mating  blue-birds  call, 
And  red-breasts  sing,  and  sparrows'  song-showers  fall, 
Thy  soft  hours  bring  the  same  sweet  pain  to  all! 


AMONG  THE  LAURELS. 

The  sunset's  gorgeous  dyes 

Paled  slowly  from  the  skies, 
And  the  clear  heaven  was  waiting  for  the  stars, 

As  side  by  side  we  strayed 

Along  a  sylvan  glade. 
And  found  our  pathway  crossed  by  rustic  bars. 

Beyond  the  barrier  lay 

A  green  and  tempting  way, 
Arched  with  fair  laurel  trees,  abloom  and  tall. 

Their  cups  of  tender  snow 

Edged  with  a  rosy  glow, 
And  warm,  sweet  shadows  trembling  over  all. 

The  chestnuts  sung  and  sighed. 

The  solemn  oaks  replied. 
And  distant  pine-trees  crooned  in  cradling  tones ; 

While  music  low  and  clear 

Gushed  from  the  darkness  near. 
Where  a  shy  brook  went  tinkling  over  stones. 

Soft  mosses,  damp  and  sweet, 

Allured  our  waiting  feet. 
And  brambles  veiled  their  thorns  with  treacherous  bloom ; 

While  tiny  flecks  of  flowers, 

Which  owned  no  name  of  ours. 
Added  their  mite  of  beauty  and  perfume. 
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And  hark !  a  hidden  bird. 
To  sudden  utterance  stirred 

As  by  a  wondrous  love  too  great  to  bear 
With  voiceless  silence  long. 
Burst  into  passionate  song. 

Filling  with  his  sweet  trouble  all  the  air. 

Then  one,  whose  eager  soul 

Could  brook  no  small  control, 
Said,  ''  Let  us  thread  this  pleasant  path,  dear  friend : 

If  thus  the  way  can  be 

So  beautiful  to  see, 
How  much  more  beautiful  must  be  the  end  ! 

"  Follow !  this  solitude 
May  shrine  the  haunted  wood. 

Storied  so  sweetly  in  romance  and  rhyme, — 
Secure  from  human  ill, 
And  rarely  peopled  still 

By  Faims  and  Dryads  of  the  olden  time. 

"  A  spot  of  hallowed  ground 
By  mortal  yet  unfound. 

Sacred  to  nymph  and  sylvan  deity, — 

Where  foiled  Apollo  glides. 
And  bashful  Daphne  hides 

Safe  in  the  shelter  of  her  laurel-tree  I " 

"  Forbear ! "  the  other  cried, — 
"  O,  leave  the  way  untried ! 
Those  joys  are  sweetest  which  we  only  guess ; 
And  the  impatient  soul. 
That  seeks  to  grasp  the  whole. 
Defeats  itself  by  its  own  eagerness. 
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"  Let  us  not  rudely  shake 

The  dew-drop  from  the  brake 
Fringing  th'e  borders  of  this  haunted  dell ; 

All  the  delights  which  are — 

The  present  and  the  far — 
Lose  half  their  charm  by  being  known  too  well ! 

"  And  he  mistakes  who  tries 

To  search  all  mysteries, — 
Who  leaves  no  cup  undrained,  no  path  untracked ; 

Who  seeks  to  know  too  much 

Brushes  with  ruthless  touch 
The  bloom  of  Fancy  from  the  brier  of  Fact. 

"  Keep  one  fair  myth  aloof 

From  hard  and  actual  proof,— 
Preserve  some  dear  delusions  as  they  seem ; 

Since  the  reality, 

How  bright  soe'er  it  be, 
Shows  dull  and  tame  beside  our  marvelous  dream. 

**  Leave  this  white  page  unscored. 

This  rare  realm  unexplored. 
And  let  dear  Fancy  roam  there  as  she  will : 

Whatever  page  we  turn, 

However  much  we  learn, 
Let  there  be  something  left  to  dream  of  still !  " 

Wherefore,  for  aught  we  know, 

The  golden  apples  grow 
In  the  green  vale  to  which  that  pathway  leads ; 

The  spirits  of  the  wood 

Still  haunt  its  solitude. 
And  Pan  sits  piping  there  among  the  reeds ! 
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^FORGOTTEN. 

In  this  dim  shadow,  ^here 
She  found  the  quiet  which  all  tired  hearts  crave. 

Now,  without  grief  or  care. 
The  wild  bees  murmur,  and  the  blossoms  wave. 

And  the  forgetful  air 
Blows  heedlessly  across  her  grassy  grave. 


Yet,  when  she  lived  on  earth. 
She  loved  this  leafy  dell,  and  knew  by  name 

All  things  of  sylvan  birth ; 
Squirrel  and  bird  chirped  welcome,  when  she  came ; 

Yet  now,  in  careless  mirth, 
They  frisk,  and  build,  and  warble  all  the  same. 


From  the  great  city  near, 
Wherein  she  toiled  through  life's  incessant  quest 

For  weary  year  on  year. 
Come  the  far  voices  of  its  deep  unrest 

To  touch  her  dead,  deaf  ear. 
And  surge  unechoed  o'er  her  pulseless  breast. 


The  hearts  which  clung  to  her 
Have  sought  out  other  shrines,  as  all  hearts  must. 

When  Time,  the  comforter, 
Has  worn  their  grief  out,  an  J  replaced  their  trust ; 

Not  even  neglect  can  stir 
This  little  handful  of  forgotten  dust. 


GOING   TO    SLEEP.  ^S 

Grass  waves,  and  insects  hum. 
And  then  the  snow  blows  bitterly  across ; 

Strange  footsteps  go  and  come, 
Breaking  the  dew-drops  on  the  starry  moss ; 

She  lieth,  still  and  dumb. 
Counting  no  longer  either  gain  or  loss. 

Ah,  well, — 'tis  better  so ; 
Let  the  dust  deepen  as  the  years  increase ; 

Of  her  who  sleeps  below 
Let  the  name  perish,  and  the  memory  cease. 

Since  she  has  come  to  know 
That  which  through  life  she  vainly  prayed  for, — Peace ! 


'GOING  TO  SLEEP.- 

The  light  is  fading  down  the  sky, 
The  shadows  grow  and  multiply ; 
I  hear  the  thrushes'  evening  song : 
But  I  have  borne  with  toil  and  wrong 
So  long,  so  long ! 
Dim  dreams  my  drowsy  senses  drown, — 
So,  darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down ! 

My  life's  brief  spring  went  wasted  by, 

My  sunmier  ended  fruitlessly ; 

I  learned  to  hunger,  strive  and  wait : 
I  found  you,  love, — O  happy  fate ! — 
So  late,  so  late ! 

Now  all  my  fields  are  turning  brown, — 

So.  darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down ! 
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\  O  blessed  sleep !    O  perfect  rest ! 
Thus  pillowed  on  your  faithful  breast. 
Nor  life  nor  death  is  wholly  drear, 
O  tender  heart,  since  you  are  here, — 
So  dear,  so  dear ! 
Sweet  love !  my  soul's  sufficient  crown  I 
Now,  darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down  Ij 


•"HE   AND    SHE."* 

"  She  is  dead !"  they  said  to  him ;  "  come  away ; 
Kiss  her  and  leave  her, — thy  love  is  clay !  " 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark-brown  hair; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair; 

Over  her  eyes  that  gazed  too  much 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace, 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white-silk  shocs,- 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose, — 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands. 
"  Come  away ! "  they  said ;  "  God  understands." 

And  there  was  silence,  and  nothing  there 
But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere. 

And  jasmine,  and  roses  and  rosemary; 
And  they  said,  "  As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she." 
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And  they  held  their  breath  till  they  left  the  room. 
With  a  shudder,  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead, 

He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it — alone  again — he  and  she. 

He  and  she;  but  she  would  not  speak. 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek. 

He  and  she;  yet  she  would  not  smile, 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 

He  and  she;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said:  "Cold  lips  and  breasts  without  breath. 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death? 

**  Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense. 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  intense? 

"  See,  now ;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear ; 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear? 

"  Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 
That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall? 

*'  Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal? 

"  Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 
Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleep? 
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"  Did  life  roll  back  its  records  dear. 
And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear? 

"  And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so.  what  a  wisdom  love  is? 

"  O  perfect  dead !    O  dead  most  dear ! 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear. 

"  I  listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell. 
As  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  do  not  telL 

^  There  must  be  pleasure  in  dying,  sweet. 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet! 

"  I  would  tell  you.  darling,  if  I  were  dead. 
And  'twere  your  hoc  tears  upon  my  brow  shed, — 

"  I  would  say,  though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 

"  You  should  not  ask  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes. 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise, 

"  The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 

Ah  foolish  worid!  O  most  kind  dead! 

Thoi^  he  told  me,  who  uill  believe  it  was  said? 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say. 

With  the  sweet  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way: 

"The  utmost  wonder  is  this. — I  hear 
And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear; 

"  And  am  your  angel  who  was  your  bride. 
And  know  that,  though  dead,  I  have  ne\'er  died." 
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A   HOME   SONG. 

The  swallow  is  come  from  his  African  home 

To  build  on  the  English  eaves; 
The  sycamore  wears  all  his  glistering  spears. 

And  the  almond  rains  roseate  leaves; 
And — dear  Love ! — ^with  thee,  as  with  bird  and  with  tree, 

*Tis  the  time  of  blossom  and  nest, 
Then,  what  good  thing  of  the  bountiful  Spring 

Shall  I  liken  to  thee — ^the  best? 

Over  the  streamlet  the  rose-bushes  bend 

Clouded  with  tender  green. 
And  green  the  buds  grow  upon  every  bough, 

Though  as  yet  no  rose-tint  is  seen; 
Like  those,  thou  art  come  to  thy  promise  of  bloom. 

Like  theirs,  thine  shunneth  the  light; 
Break,  rose-bud! — and  let  a  longing  heart  know 

If  the  blossom  be  red  or  white! 

Up  the  broad  river  with  swelling  sails 

A  glorious  vessel  goes, 
And  not  more  clear  in  the  soft  blue  air 

Than  in  the  still  water  she  shows! 
Dost  thou  not  go  with  as  brave  a  show, 

And,  sooth,  with  as  swelling  a  state? 
Oh,  come  into  harbor  with  that  thou  bear'st, 

Dear  ship! — for  I  eagerly  wait. 

Fair  ship! — ah,  Kate!  none  beareth  a  freight 

As  precious  and  rich  as  thine, 
And  Where's  the  rose-bush  that  will  burgeon  and  blush 

With  a  blossom  like  thine  and  mine? 
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— ^Well!  well! — yre  do  as  the  meadow-birds  too, 
Since  meadows  with  gold  were  dyed, — 

The  hen  sits  at  rest  in  the  hidden  nest. 
And  her  mate  sings  glad  at  her  side. 

SWANSCOMBE,   April,    1857. 
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A   PUNJAB  SONG. 

Now  is  the  Devil-horse  come  to  Sindh! 

Wah!    wah!  Gooroo! — that  is  true! 
His  belly  is  stuffed  with  the  fire  and  the  wind. 

But  a  fleeter  steed  had  Runjeet  Dehu! 

It's  forty  koss  from  Lahore  to  the  ford 

Forty  and  more  to  far  Jummoo; 
Fast  may  go  the  Feringhee  lord. 

But  never  so  fast  as  Runjeet  Dehu! 

Runjeet  Dehu  was  King  of  the  Hill, 

Lord  and  eagle  of  every  crest; 
Now  the  swords  and  the  spears  are  still, 

God  will  have  it — ^d  God  knows  best! 

Rajah  Runjeet  sate  in  the  sky, 

Watching  the  loaded  Katilas  in; 
Affghan,  Kashmeree,  passing  by, 

Paid  him  pushm  to  save  their  skin. 

Once  he  caracoled  into  the  plain, 
Wah!  the  sparkle  of  steel  on  steel! 

And  up  the  pass  came  singing  again 
With  a  lakh  of  silver  borne  at  his  heel. 
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Once  he  trusted  the  Mussulman's  word, 

Wah!  wah!  trust  a  liar  to  lie! 
Down  from  his  eyrie  they  tempted  my  Bird, 

And  clipped  his  wings  that  he  could  not  fly. 

Fettered  him  fast  in  far  Lahore 
Fast  by  the  gate  at  the  Runchenee  POl; 

Sad  was  the  soul  of  Chunda  Kour, 
Glad  the  merchants  of  rich  Kumool. 

Ten  months  Runjeet  lay  in  Lahore — 

Wah!  a  hero's  heart  is  brass! 
Ten  months  never  did  Chunda  Kour 

Braid  her  hair  at  the  tiring-glass. 

There  came  a  steed  from  Toorkistan, 
Wah!  God  made  him  to  match  the  hawk! 

Fast  beside  him  the  four  grooms  ran, 
To  keep  abreast  of  the  Toorkman's  walk. 

Black  as  the  bear  on  Iskardoo ; 

Savage  at  heart  as  a  tiger  chained ; 
Fleeter  than  hawk  that  ever  flew, 

Never  a  Muslim  could  ride  him  reined. 

"  Runjeet  Dehu !  come  forth  from  thy  hold  " — 
Wah !  ten  months  had  rusted  his  chain ! 

"  Ride  this  Sheitan's  liver  cold  " — 

Runjeet  twisted  his  hand  in  the  mane ; 

Runjeet  sprang  to  the  Toorkman's  back, 
Wah !  a  king  on  a  kingly  throne ! 

Snort,  black  Sheitan !  till  nostrils  crack. 
Rajah  Runjeet  sits,  a  stone. 
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Three  times  round  the  maidan  he  rode. 
Touched  its  neck  at  the  Kashmeree  wall. 

Struck  the  spurs  till  they  spirted  blood. 
Leapt  the  rampart  before  them  all ! 

Breasted  the  waves  of  the  blue  Ravee, 

Forty  horsemen  mounting  behind. 
Forty  bridle-chains  flung  free, 

Wah !  wah !  better  chase  the  wind ! 

Chunda  Kour  sate  sad  in  Junmioo : — 
Hark !  what  horse-hoof  echoes  without  ? 
••  Rise !  and  welcome  Runjeet  Dehu — 
Wash  the  Toorkman  s  nostrils  out ! 

"  Forty  koss  he  has  come,  my  life ! 
Forty  koss  back  he  must  carry  me ; 
Rajah  Runjeet  visits  his  wife. 
He  steals  no  steed  like  an  Afreedee. 


••  They  bade  me  teach  them  how  to  ride — 

Wah !  wah !  now  I  have  taught  them  well ! 
Chunda  Kour  sank  low  at  his  side ; 
Rajah  Runjeet  rode  the  hill. 
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When  he  came  back  to  far  Lahore — 
Long  or  ever  the  night  began — 

Spake  he,  "  Take  your  horse  once  more, 
He  carries  well — when  he  bears  a  man  I 

Then  they  gave  him  a  khillut  and  gold. 
All  for  his  honor  and  grace  and  truth ; 

Send  him  back  to  his  mountain-hold — 
Muslim  manners  have  touch  of  ruth ; 
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Send  him  back,  with  dances  and  drum — 
Wah !  my  Rajah  Runjcet  Dehu  ! 

To  Chunda  Kour  and  his  Jummoo  home — 
Wah !  wah !  Futtee ! — wah,  Gooroo ! 


SERENADE. 

Lute !  breathe  thy  lowest  in  my  Lady's  ear. 

Sing  while  she  sleeps,  "Ah !  belle  dame,  aimez-vous  ?" 
Till,  dreaming  still,  she  dream  that  I  am  here. 

And  wake  to  find  it,  as  my  love  is,  true ; 
Then,  while  she  listens  in  her  warm  white  nest, 

Say  in  slow  music, — softer,  tenderer  yet. 
That  lute-strings  quiver  when  their  tone's  at  rest. 

And  my  heart  trembles  when  my  lips  are  set. 

Stars !  if  my  sweet  love  still  a-dreaming  lies, 

Shine  through  the  roses  for  a  lover's  sake ; 
And  send  your  silver  to  her  lidded  eyes, 

Kissing  them  very  gently  till  she  wake ; 
Then,  while  she  wonders  at  the  lay  and  light. 

Tell  her,  though  morning  endeth  star  and  song. 
That  ye  live  still,  when  no  star  glitters  bright, 

And  my  love  lasteth,  though  it  find  no  tongue. 
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Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away ! 

Down  and  away  below ! 
Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay. 
Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow, 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow ; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play. 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
Children  dear,  let  u?  away ! 

This  way,  this  way ! 

Call  her  once  before  you  go- 
Call  once  yet ! 

In  a  voice  that  she  will  know : 

"  Margaret !  Margaret ! " 

Children's  voices  should  be  dear 

(Call  once  more)  to  mother's  ear ; 

Children's  voices,  wild  with  pain — 

Surely  she  will  come  again ! 

Call  her  once  and  come  away ; 
This  way,  this  way ! 
"  Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay ! 

The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret." 
Margaret!  Margaret! 
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Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down ; 

Call  no  more ! 
One  last  look  at  the  white-wall'd  town, 
And  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  shore ; 

Then  come  down ! 
She  will  not  come  though  you  call  all  day ; 

Come  away,  come  away ! 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay  ? 
In  the  caverns  where  we  lay, 
Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell, 
The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell  ? 
Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 
Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep ; 
Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam. 
Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream, 
Where  the  sea-beasts,  ranged  all  round. 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground ; 
Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine. 
Dry  their  mail  and  bask  in  the  brine ; 
Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 
Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye. 
Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye  ? 
When  did  music  come  this  way  ? 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away  ? 

Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me. 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea, 

And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 

She  comb'd  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well. 

When  down  swung  the  sound  of  a  far-off  bell. 
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She  sigh'd,  she  look'd  up  through  the  clear  green  sea; 

She  said :  "  I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 

In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 

'Twill  be  £aster-time  in  the  world — ah  me ! 

And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  Merman !  here  with  thee," 

I  said :  "  Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves ; 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea-caves  I " 

She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 


Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 

Children  dear,  were  we  all  alone  ? 
"  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan ; 
"  Long  prayers,"  I  said,  "  in  the  world  they  say ; 
"  Come ! "  I  said ;  and  we  rose  in  the  surf  through  the  bay. 

We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 

Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white- wall'd  town ; 

Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where  all  was  still, 

To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  hill. 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folks  at  their  prayers. 

But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 

We  climb'd  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains. 

And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the  small  leaded  panes. 

She  sate  by  the  pillar ;  we  saw  her  clear : 

Margaret,  hist !  come  quick,  we  are  here ! 
"  Dear  heart,"  I  said,  "  we  are  long  alone ; 
"  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.' 

But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 

For  her  eyes  were  seai'd  to  the  holy  book ! 

Loud  prays  the  priest ;  shut  stands  the  door. 

Come  away,  children,  call  no  more ! 

Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more ! 

Down,  down,  down ! 
Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  I 
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She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  to^Ti, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark  what  she  sings :  "  O  joy,  O  joy, 
"  For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy  ? 
"  For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well ; 
"  For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 
"  And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun ! " 
And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 
Singing  most  joyfully. 
Till  the  spindle  drops  from  her  hand. 
And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 

She  steals  to  the  windows,  and  looks  at  the  sand. 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea ; 
And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare ; 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh. 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear. 

From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye. 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh ; 
For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mermaiden 

And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Come  away,  away,  children ! 

Come  children,  come  down ! 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder ; 

Lights  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  from  her  slumber 

When  gusts  shake  the  door ; 
She  will  hear  the  winds  howling. 

Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
We  shall  see,  while  above  us 

The  waves  roar  and  whirl, 
A  ceiling  of  amber, 

A  pavement  of  pearl. 
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Singing :  "  Here  came  a  mortal, 

But  faithless  was  she ! 
And  alone  dwell  for  ever 

The  kings  of  the  sea." 

But,  children,  at  midnight. 

When  soft  the  winds  blow, 
When  clear  falls  the  moonlight. 

When  spring-tides  are  low ; 
When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 

From  heaths  starr'd  with  broom, 
And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 

On  the  blanch 'd  sands  a  gloom  ; 
Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches, 

Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie, 
Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 

The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 
We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills. 

At  the  white,  sleeping  town ; 
At  the  church  on  the  hill-side — 

And  then  come  back  down. 
Singing :  "  There  dwells  a  loved  one, 
"  But  cruel  is  she ! 
She  left  lonely  for  ever 
"  The  kings  of  the  sea." 


COUNTESS  LAURA. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  in  Padua. 
The  Countess  Laura,  for  a  single  year 
Fernando 's  wife,  upon  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  an  uprooted  lily  on  the  snow. 
The  withered  outcast  of  a  festival, 
Lay  dead.     She  died  of  some  uncertain  ill. 
That  struck  her  almost  on  her  wedding-day. 
And  clung  to  her,  and  dragged  her  slowly  down. 
Thinning  her  cheeks  and  pinching  her  full  lips, 
Till,  in  her  chance,  it  seemed  that  with  a  year 
Full  half  a  century  was  overpast. 
In  vain  had  Paracelsus  taxed  his  art. 
And  feigned  a  knowledge  of  her  malady ; 
In  vain  had  all  the  doctors,  far  and  near. 
Gathered  around  the  mystery  of  her  bed, 
Draining  her  veins,  her  husband's  treasury. 
And  physic's  jargon,  in  a  fruitless  quest 
For  causes  equal  to  the  dread  result. 
The  Countess  only  smiled,  when  they  were  gone. 
Hugged  her  fair  body  with  her  little  hands. 
And  turned  upon  her  pillows  wearily. 
As  if  she  fain  would  sleep,  no  common  sleep, 
But  the  long,  breathless  slumber  of  the  grave. 
30 
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She  hinted  nothing.     Feeble  as  she  was, 

The  rack  could  not  have  wrung  her  secret  out. 

The  Bishop,  when  he  shrived  her,  coming  forth. 

Cried,  in  a  voice  of  heavenly  ecstasy, 
"  O  blessed  soul !  with  nothing  to  confess, 
**  Sav^  virtues  and  good  deeds,  which  she  mistakes — 
"  So  humble  is  she — for  our  human  sins ! " 

Praying  for  death,  she  tossed  upon  her  bed, 

Day  after  day, — as  might  a  ship>\Tecked  bark 

That  rocks  upon  one  billow,  and  can  make 

No  onward  motion  towards  her  port  of  hope. 

At  length,  one  mom,  when  those  around  her  said, 
"  Surely  the  Countess  mends,  so  fresh  a  light 
"  Beams  from  her  eyes  and  beautifies  her  face," — 

One  mom  in  spring,  when  every  flower  of  earth 

Was  opening  to  the  sun,  and  breathing  up 

Its  votive  incense,  her  impatient  soul 

Opened  itself,  and  so  exhaled  to  heaven. 

When  the  Count  heard  it,  he  reeled  back  a  pace ; 

Then  tumed  with  anger  on  the  messenger ; 

Then  craved  his  pardon,  and  wept  out  his  heart 

Before  the  menial :  tears,  ah,  me !  such  tears 

As  Love  sheds  only,  and  Love  only  once. 

Then  he  bethought  him,   "  Shall  this  wonder  die 
"  And  leave  behind  no  shadow  ?  not  a  trace 
"  Of  all  the  glory  that  environed  her, 
"  That  mellow  nimbus  circling  round  my  star  ?  " 

So,  with  his  sorrow  glooming  in  his  face. 

He  paced  along  his  gallery  of  Art, 

And  strode  amongst  the  painters,  where  they  stood. 

With  Carlo,  the  Venetian,  at  their  head. 

Studying  the  Masters  by  the  dawTiing  light 

Of  his  transcendent  genius.    Through  the  groups 

Of  gayly  vestured  artists  moved  the  Count, — 

As  some  lone  clouds  of  thick  and  leaden  hue. 
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Packed  with  the  secret  of  a  coming  storm, 
Moves  through  the  gold  and  crimson  evening  mists, 
Deadening  their  splendor.     In  a  moment,  still 
Was  Carlo's  voice,  and  still  the  prattling  crowd ; 
And  a  great  shadow  overran  them  all, 
As  their  white  faces  and  their  anxious  eyes 
Pursued  Fernando  in  his  moody  walk. 
He  paused,  as  one  who  balances  a  doubt. 
Weighing  two  courses,  then  burst  out  with  this : 
"  Ye  all  have  seen  the  tidings  in  my  face ; 
"  Or  has  the  dial  ceased  to  register 
"  The  workings  of  my  heart  ?    Then  hear  the  bell, 
"  That  almost  cracks  the  frame  in  utterance : 
"  The  Countess — she  is  dead ! " — "  Dead ! "  Carlo  groaned. 
And  if  a  bolt  from  middle  heaven  had  struck 
His  splendid  features  full  upon  the  brow. 
He  could  not  have  appeared  more  scathed  and  blanched. 
"  Dead  \ — dead ! "    He  staggered  to  his  easel-frame. 
And  clung  around  it,  buffeting  the  air 
With  one  wild  arm,  as  though  a  drowning  man 
Hung  to  a  spar  and  fought  against  the  waves. — 
The  Count  resumed :  "  I  came  not  here  to  grieve, 
"  Nor  see  my  sorrow  in  another's  eyes. 
"  Who'll  paint  the  Countess  as  she  lies  to-night 
"  In  state  within  the  chapel  ?    Shall  it  be 
"  That  earth  must  lose  her  wholly  ?  that  no  hint 
"  Of  her  gold  tresses,  beaming  eyes,  and  lips 
**  That  talked  in  silence,  and  the  eager  soul 
That  ever  seemed  outbreaking  through  her  clay. 
And  scattering  glory  round  it, — shall  all  these 
"  Be  dull  corruption's  heritage,  and  we, 
"  Poor  beggars,  have  no  legacy  to  show 
"  The  love  she  bore  us  ?    That  were  shame  to  Love 
"  And  shame  to  you,  my  masters."    Carlo  stalked 
Forth  from  his  easel,  stiffly  as  a  thing 
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Moved  by  mechanic  impulse.    His  thin  lips. 
And  sharpened  nostrils,  and  wan,  sunken  cheeks, 
And  the  cold  glimmer  in  his  dusky  eyes. 
Made  him  a  ghastly  sight.    The  throng  drew  back. 
As  if  they  let  a  spectre  through.    Then  he, 
Fronting  the  Count,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
Sounding  remote  and  hollow,  made  reply : 
"  Count,  I  shall  paint  the  Countess.     'Tis  my  fate, — 
"  Not  pleasure, — no,  nor  duty."    But  the  Count, 
Astray  in  woe,  but  understood  assent. 
Not  the  strange  words  that  bore  it ;  and  he  flung 
His  arm  round  Carlo,  drew  him  to  his  breast. 
And  kissed  his  forehead.     At  which  Carlo  shrank : 
Perhaps  't  was  at  the  honor.    Then  the  Count, 
A  little  reddening  at  his  public  state, — 
Unseemly  to  his  near  and  recent  loss, — 
Withdrew  in  haste  between  the  downcast  eyes 
That  did  him  reverence  as  he  rustled  by. 

Night  fell  on  Padua.     In  the  chapel  lay 
The  Countess  Laura  at  the  altar's  foot. 
Her  coronet  glittered  on  her  pallid  brows ; 
A  crimson  pall,  weighed  down  with  golden  work. 
Sown  thick  with  pearls,  and  heaped  with  early  flowers,. 
Draped  her  still  body  almost  to  the  chin ; 
And  over  all  a  thousand  candles  flamed 
Against  the  winking  jewels  or  streamed  down 
The  marble  aisle,  and  flashed  along  the  guard 
Of  men-at-arms  that  slowly  wove  their  turns. 
Backward  and  forward,  through  the  distant  gloom. 
When  Carlo  entered,  his  unsteady  feet 
Scarce  bore  him  to  the  altar,  and  his  head 
Drooped  down  so  low  that  all  his  shining  curls 
Poured  on  his  breast,  and  veiled  his  countenance. 
Upon  his  easel  a  half-finished  work, 
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The  secret  labor  of  his  studio, 

Said  from  the  canvas,  so  that  none  might  err, 

I  am  the  Countess  Laura."    Carlo  kneeled. 

And  gazed  upon  the  picture, — as  if  thus. 

Through  those  clear  eyes,  he  saw  the  way  to  heaven. 

Then  he  arose ;  and  as  a  swimmer  comes 

Forth  from  the  waves,  he  shook  his  locks  aside 

Emerging  from  his  dream,  and  standing  firm 

Upon  a  purpose  with  his  sovereign  will. 

He  took  his  palette,  murmuring,  "  Not  yet ! " 

Confidingly  and  softly  to  the  corpse ; 

And  as  the  veriest  drudge  who  plies  his  art 

Against  his  fancy,  he  addressed  himself 

With  stolid  resolution  to  his  task, 

Turning  his  vision  on  his  memory. 

And  shutting  out  the  present,  till  the  dead, 

The  gilded  pall,  the  lights,  the  pacing  guard, 

And  all  the  meaning  of  that  solemn  scene 

Became  as  nothing,  and  creative  Art 

Resolved  the  whole  to  chaos,  and  reformed 

The  elements  according  to  her  law, — 

So  Carlo  wrought,  as  though  his  eye  and  hand 

Were  Heaven's  unconscious  instruments,  and  worked 

The  settled  purpose  of  Omnipotence. 

And  it  was  wondrous  how  the  red,  the  white, 

The  ochre,  and  the  umber,  and  the  blue, 

From  mottled  blotches,  hazy  and  opaque. 

Grew  into  rounded  forms  and  sensuous  lines ; 

How  just  beneath  the  lucid  skin  the  blood 

Glimmered  with  warmth,  the  scarlet  lips  apart 

Bloomed  with  the  moisture  of  the  dew  of  life ; 

How  the  light  glittered  through  and  underneath 

The  golden  tresses,  and  the  deep,  soft  eyes 

Became  intelligent  with  conscious  thought. 

And  somewhat  troubled  underneath  the  arch 
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Of  eyebrows  but  a  little  too  intense 

For  perfect  beauty ;  how  the  pose  and  poise 

Of  the  lithe  figure  on  its  tiny  foot 

Suggested  life  just  ceased  from  motion ;  so 

That  any  one  might  cry,  in  marvelling  joy. 
"  That  creature  lives, — has  senses,  mind,  a  soul 
"  To  win  God's  love  or  dare  hell's  subtleties ! " 

The  artist  paused.    The  ratifying  '*  Good ! " 

Trembled  upon  his  lips.    He  saw  no  touch 

To  give  or  soften.    "  It  is  done,"  he  cried, — 
"  My  task,  my  duty !    Nothing  now  on  earth 
"  Can  taunt  me  with  a  work  left  unfulfilled ! " 

The  lofty  flame  which  bore  him  up  so  long 

Died  in  the  ashes  of  humanity ; 

And  the  mere  man  rocked  to  and  fro  again 

Upon  the  centre  of  his  wavering  heart. 

He  put  aside  his  palette,  as  if  thus 

He  stepped  from  sacred  vestments,  and  assumed 

A  mortal  function  in  the  common  world. 
"  Now  for  my  rights ! "  he  muttered,  and  approached 

The  noble  body.    "  O  lily  of  the  world ! 
'•  So  withered,  yet  so  lovely !    What  wast  thou 
"  To  those  who  came  thus  near  thee — for  I  stood 
"  Without  the  pale  of  thy  half-royal  rank — 
"  When  thou  wast  budding,  and  the  streams  of  life 
"  Made  eager  struggles  to  maintain  thy  bloom, 
"  And  gladdened  heaven  dropped  down  in  gracious  dews 
••  On  its  transplanted  darUng  ?    Hear  me  now ! 
"  I  say  this  but  in  justice,  not  in  pride, 
"  Not  to  insult  thy  high  nobility, 
••  But  that  the  poise  of  things  in  God's  own  sight 
"  May  be  adjusted,  and  hereafter  I 
*•  May  urge  a  claim  that  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
"  Shall  sanction,  and  with  clarions  blow  abroad. 
"  Laura,  you  loved  me !    Look  not  so  severe, 
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"  With  your  cold  brows,  and  deadly,  close-drawn  lips ! 
"  You  proved  it.  Countess,  when  you  died  for  it, — 
"  Let  it  consume  you  in  the  wearing  strife 
"  It  fought  with  duty  in  your  ravaged  heart. 
"  I  knew  it  ever  since  that  summer-day 
"  I  painted  Lila,  the  pale  beggar's  child, 
"  At  rest  beneath  the  fountain ;  when  I  felt — 
"  Oh,  heaven ! — the  warmth  and  moisture  of  your  breath 
"  Blow  through  my  hair,  as  with  your  eager  soul — 
"  Forgetting  soul  and  body  go  as  one — 
"  You  leaned  across  my  easel  till  our  cheeks — 
"  Ah,  me !   'twas  not  your  purpose — touched,  and  clung ! 
Well,  grant  'twas  genius ;  and  is  genius  naught  ? 
I  ween  it  wears  as  proud  a  diadem — 
"  Here,  in  the  very  world — as  that  you  wear. 
"  A  king  has  held  my  palette,  a  grand-duke 
"  Has  pickedfmy  brush  up,  and  a  pope  has  begged 
"  The  favor  of  my  presence  in  his  Rome. 
"  I  did  not  go ;   I  put  my  fortune  by. 
"  I  need  not  ask  you  why :  you  knew  too  well. 
"  It  was  but  natural,  it  was  no  way  strange, 
"  That  I  should  love  you.     Everything  that  saw, 
"  Or  had  its  other  senses,  loved  you,  sweet ! 
"  And  I  amongst  them.     Martyr,  holy  saint, — 
"  I  see  the  halo  curving  round  your  head, — 
"  I  loved  you  once,  but  now  I  worship  you, 
"  For  the  great  deed  that  held  my  love  aloof, 
"  And  killed  you  in  the  action !   I  absolve 
•*  Your  soul  from  any  taint.     For  from  the  day 
"  Of  that  encounter  by  the  fountain-side 
"  Until  this  moment,  never  turned  on  me 
"  Those  tender  eyes,  unless  they  did  a  wrong 
"  To  Nature  by  the  cold,  defiant  glare 
"  With  which  they  chilled  me.     Never  heard  I  word 
"  Of  softness  spoken  by  those  gentle  lips ; 
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Never  received  a  bounty  from  that  hand 
Which  gave  to  all  the  world.     I  know  the  cause. 
You  did  your  duty, — not  for  honor's  sake, 
"  Nor  to  save  sin  or  suffering  or  remorse, 
"  Or  all  the  ghosts  that  haunt  a  woman's  shame, 
"  But  for  the  sake  of  that  pure,  loyal  love 
"  Your  husband  bore  you.    Queen,  by  grace  of  God, 
"  I  bow  before  the  lustre  of  your  throne ! 
"  I  kiss  the  edges  of  your  garment-hem, 
•*  And  hold  myself  ennobled !    Answer  me, — 
"  If  I  had  wronged  you,  you  would  answer  me 
Out  of  the  dusty  porches  of  the  tomb, — 
Is  this  a  dream,  a  falsehood  ?  or  have  I 
"  Spoken  the  very  truth  ?  " — "  The  very  truth  ! " 
A  voice  replied ;  and  at  his  side  he  saw 
A  form,  half  shadow  and  half  substance,  stand. 
Or,  rather,  rest ;   for  on  the  solid  earth 
It  had  no  footing,  more  than  some  dense  mist 
That  wavers  o'er  the  surface  of  the  ground 
It  scarcely  touches.    With  a  reverent  look. 
The  shadow's  waste  and  wretched  face  was  bent 
Above  the  picture, — as  if  greater  awe 
Subdued  its  awful  being,  and  appalled 
With  memories  of  terrible  delight 
And  fearful  wonder,  its  devouring  gaze. 
••  You  make  what  God  makes, — beauty,"  said  the  shs^. 
•*  And  might  not  this,  this  second  Eve,  console 
"  The  emptiest  heart  ?    Will  not  this  thing  outlast 
"  The  fairest  creature  fashioned  in  the  flesh  ? 
"  Before  that  figure  Time,  and  Death  himself, 
"  Stand  baffled  and  disarmed.    What  would  you  ask 
"  More  than  God's  power,  from  nothing  to  create  ?  " 
The  artist  stared  upon  the  boding  form. 
And  answered :   "  Goblin,  if  you  had  a  heart 
"  That  were  an  idle  question.    What  to  me 
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"  Is  my  creative  power,  bereft  of  love  ? 
"  Or  what  to  God  would  be  that  self-same  power, 
"  If  so  bereaved  ?  " — "  And  yet  the  love  thus  mourned 
"  You  calmly  forfeited.     For  had  you  said 
"  To  living  Laura — in  her  burning  ears — 
"  One  half  that  you  professed  to  Laura  dead, 
••  She  would  have  been  your  own.    These  contraries 
"  Sort  not  with  my  intelligence.    But  say, 
"  Were  Laura  living,  would  the  same  stale  play 
"  Of  raging  passion,  tearing  out  its  heart 
"  Upon  the  rock  of  duty,  be  performed  ?  " 
"  The  same,  O  phantom,  while  the  heart  I  bear 
"  Trembled,  but  turned  not  its  magnetic  faith 
"  From  God's  fixed  centre."     "  If  I  wake  for  you 
"  This  Laura, — give  her  all  the  bloom  and  glow 
"  Of  that  midsummer  day  you  hold  so  dear, — 
"  The  smile,  the  motion,  the  impulsive  heart, 
"  The  love  of  genius, — ^yea,  the  very  love, 
•'  The  mortal,  hungry,  passionate,  hot  love, 
"  She  bore  you,  flesh  to  flesh, — would  you  receive 
"  That  gift,  in  all  its  glory,  at  my  hands  ?  " 
A  cruel  sniile  arched  the  tempter's  scornful  lips, 
And  glittered  in  the  caverns  of  his  eyes. 
Mocking  the  answer.     Carlo  paled  and  shook ; 
A  woful  spasm  went  shuddering  through  his  frame 
Curdling  his  blood,  and  twisting  his  fair  face 
With  nameless  torture.     But  he  cried  aloud. 
Out  of  the  clouds  of  anguish,  from  the  smoke 
Of  very  martyrdom,  "  O  God,  she  is  thine  ! 
••  Do  with  her  at  thy  pleasure !  "     Something  grand. 
And  radiant  as  a  sunbeam,  touched  the  head 
He  bent  in  awful  sorrow.     "  Mortal,  see," — 
"  Dare  not !    As  Christ  was  sinless,  I  abjure 
**  These  vile  abominations  !    Shall  she  bear 
"  Life's  burden  twice,  and  life's  temptations  twice. 
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"  While  God  is  justice  ?  "    "  Who  has  made  you  judge 

*'  Of  what  you  call  God's  good,  and  what  you  think 

"  God's  evil  ?    One  to  Him  the  source  of  both, 

"  The  God  of  good  and  of  permitted  ill. 

"  Have  you  no  dream  of  days  that  might  have  been, 

*'  Had  you  and  Laura  filled  another  fate? 

"  Some  cottage  on  the  sloping  Apennines, 

"  Roses  and  lilies,  and  the  rest  all  love  ? 

"  I  tell  you  that  this  tranquil  dream  may  be 

"  Filled  to  repletion.     Speak,  and  in  the  shade 

"  Of  my  dark  pinions  I  shall  bear  you  hence, 

"  And  land  you  where  the  mountain  goat  himself 

"  Struggles  for  footing."    He  outspread  his  wings. 

And  all  the  chapel  darkened,  as  if  hell 

Had  swallowed  up  the  tapers ;  and  the  air 

Grew  thick,  and,  like  a  current  sensible. 

Flowed  round  the  person,  with  a  wash  and  dash. 

As  of  the  waters  of  a  nether  sea. 

Slowly  and  calmly  through  the  dense  obscure, 

Dove-like  and  gentle,  rose  the  artist's  voice : 
"  I  dare  not  bring  her  spirit  to  that  shame ! 
"  Know  my  full  meaning, — I  that  neither  fear 
"  Your  mystic  person  nor  your  dreadful  power. 
"  Nor  shall  I  now  invoke  God's  potent  name 
"  For  my  deliverance  from  your  toils.     I  stand 

Upon  the  founded  structure  of  His  law, 

Established  from  the  first,  and  thence  defy 
"  Your  arts,  reposing  all  my  trust  in  that ! " 

The  darkness  eddied  off  ;  and  Carlo  saw 

The  figure  gathering,  as  from  outer  space. 

Brightness  on  brightness ;  and  his  former  shape 

Fell  from  him,  like  the  ashes  that  fall  off. 

And  show  a  core  of  mellow  fire  within. 

Adown  his  wings  there  poured  a  lambent  flood. 

That  seemed  as  molten  gold,  which  plashing  fell 
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Upon  the  floor,  cnringing  him  with  flame  ; 

And  o'er  the  tresses  of  his  beaming  head 

Arose  a  stream  of  many-colored  light. 

Like  that  which  crowns  the  morning.    Carlo  stood 

Steadfast,  for  all  the  splendor,  reaching  up 

The  outstretched  palms  of  his  imtainted  soul 

Towards  heaven  for  strength.  A  moment  thus ;  then  asked. 

With  reverential  wonder  quivering  through 

His  sinking  voice,  "  Who,  spirit,  and  what  art  thou ! " 

"  I  am  that  blessing  which  men  fly  from, — Death." 

"  Then  take  my  hand,  if  so  God  orders  it ; 

"For  Laura  waits  me."    "  But  bethink  thee,  man, 

"  What  the  world  loses  in  the  loss  of  thee ! 

•*  What  wondrous  Art  will  suffer  with  eclipse  ! 

"  What  unwon  glories  are  in  store  for  thee ! 

"  What  fame,  outreaching  time  and  temporal  shocks, 

*•  Would  shine  upon  the  letters  of  thy  name 

"  Graven  in  marble,  or  the  brazen  height 

"  Of  columns  wise  with  memories  of  thee ! " 

"  Take  me !   If  I  outlived  the  Patriarchs, 

"  I  could  but  paint  those  features  o'er  and  o'er ; 

"  Lo !  that  is  done."    A  pitying  smile  o'erran 
The  seraph's  features,  as  he  looked  to  heaven. 
With  deep  inquiry  in  his  tender  eyes. 
The  mandate  came.     He  touched  with  downy  wing 
The  sufferer  lightly  on  his  aching  heart ; 
And  gently,  as  the  sky-lark  settles  down 
Upon  the  clustered  treasures  of  her  nest. 
So  Carlo  softly  slid  along  the  prop 
Of  his  tall  easel,  nestling  at  the  foot 
As  if  he  slumbered  ;  and  the  morning  broke 
In  silver  whiteness  over  Padua. 
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Close  his  eyes ;  his  work  is  done ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman, 
Rise  of  moon  or  set  of  sun, 
Hand  of  man  or  kiss  of  woman  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  him  low ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars. 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley ! 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars  ? 
What  but  death  bemocking  folly  ? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye ; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by ; 
God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  I 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know  ; 
Lay  him  low ! 

THE   IVORY-CARVER. 

PROLOGUE. 

Three  spirits,  more  than  angels,  met 
By  an  Arabian  well-side,  set 
Far  in  the  wilderness,  a  place 
Hallowed  by  legendary  grace. 
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Here  the  hair-girded  Baptist,  John, 
Had  thrown  his  wearied  being  down, 
And  dreamed  the  grand  prophetic  lore 
Of  what  the  future  held  in  store ; 
And  here  our  patient  Christ  had  knelt ; 
After  the  baffled  devil  felt 
The  terrors  of  his  stem  reproof, 
And,  gazing  through  the  rifted  roof 
Of  palm,  had  childlike  sobbed  and  prayed 
His  soul  to  calmness ;  here  allayed 
The  mortal  thirst  which  raged  within. 
Then  turned,  and  all  our  world  of  sin 
Uplifted  on  his  shoulders  vast, 
And  forth  to  toil,  shame,  death,  he  passed. 
A  holy  place  the  spirits  chose 
For  blest  communion ;  but  the  woes 
Which  follow  sin  had  left  a  trace 
Of  gloom  on  each  angelic  face : — 
Man's  sin,  the  only  grief  which  mars 
The  joy  of  heaven,  and  sadly  jars 
With  its  eternal  harmony. 
One,  chief  among  the  spirits  three. 
Grander  than  either,  more  sedate. 
Wore  yet  a  look  of  hope  elate 
With  higher  knowledge,  larger  trust 
In  the  long  future ;  and  the  rust 
Of  week-day  toil  with  earthly  things 
Stained  and  yet  glorified  his  wings. 
"  O,  woe ! "  exclaimed  the  spirits  twain, 
"  Time  comes,  time  goes,  and  still  the  train 
"  Of  human  sin  keeps  pace  with  it. 
"  The  seasons  change,  the  shadows  flit 
Across  the  world,  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
But  human  guilt  and  human  woe 
*'  Are  ever  stirring  in  the  blood. 
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'*  Are  ever  fixed  at  their  full  flood. 
"  Alas !  alas !  alas !  even  we, 
"  Poised  in  our  calm  eternity, 
"  Can  only  see  new  changes  bring 
"  New  forms  of  sins.     The  offering 
"  To  death  and  hell  is  overstored, 
**  Heaven's  poor ;  and  yet  the  patient  Lord 
"  Bears  with  mankind  for  mankind's  sake. 
"  Shall  never  vengeful  thunders  wake 
Among  earth's'  crashing  hills,  and  bare 
The  horrid  lightning  in  his  lair  ? 
Shall  never  the  tornado  sweep, 
The  earthquake  yawn,  the  rebel  deep 
"  Scour  the  rich  valleys,  till  the  world — 
'*  Back  into  early  chaos  hurled, 
"  With  all  her  pomps  and  grandeurs  rent — 
"  Though  barren,  may  be  innocent  ?  " 
"  Never !    The  sign  is  set  on  high, 
'•  'Twixt  sunny  earth  and  weeping  sky  : 
"  One  tittle  of  the  spoken  Word 
"  All  hell  can  change  not,"  said  the  third. 
"  Patience,  dear  brothers :  ye  who  ask 
**  Quick,  sweeping  changes,  set  a  task 
"  Beyond  earth's  power.    She  slowly  draws, 
"  By  due  procession  of  her  laws, 
"  Good  out  of  evil.     In  the  ground, 
"  Dark  and  ill-featured,  seeds  abound, 
*'  Trees  grow  and  blossom,  and  the  flower 
"  Buds  into  fruit ;  yet,  hour  by  hour, 
"  No  change  we  mark,  until  the  fruit 
"  Drops  down  full-ripened.    Let  us  suit 
Our  hopes  to  man.    The  child  of  clay, 
Through  his  own  nature  wins  his  way ; 
Moving  by  slow  and  homely  means 
Towards  the  blind  future,  he  but  gleans 
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"  Behind  your  wide  intelligence. 
Leaping  the  stumbling-bars  of  sense. 
Full  armed  with  bounden  wealth  of  thought 

*'  Ye  stand,  and  wonder  at  man's  naught ; 

**  Scorn  his  poor  ways  and  sluggish  rate. 
Rather  than  gratulate  the  state, 
Uncramped  by  narrow  time  and  space, 

"  In  which  ye  move.    Ye  face  to  face 

"  See  all  things  as  they  are,  he  sees 

••  By  dim  reflection ;  for  the  lees 

"  Of  earth  have  settled  in  his  soul, 

"  And  made  a  turbid  current  roll 

"  Between  his  mind  and  essence.    Yet 

"  Even  earthly  natures  may  beget 

"  Grand  ends,  and  common  things  be  wrought 

"  To  holiest  uses.     I  in  thought 

"  Have  seen  the  capability 

"  Which  lies  within  yon  ivory : — 

*•  This  rough,  black  husk,  charred  by  long  age. 
Unmarked  by  man  since,  in  his  rage, 
A  warring  mammoth  shed  it.     Lo ! 

"  Whiter  than  heaven-sifted  snow, 

"  Enclosed  within  its  ugly  mask 

**  Lies  a  world's  wonder ;  and  the  task 

"  Of  slow  development  shall  be 

"  Man's  labor  and  man's  glory.     See  I " 
His  foot-tip  touched  it ;  the  rude  bone 
Glowed  through  translucent,  widely  shone 
A  morning  lustre  on  the  palm 
Which  arched  above  it.    All  the  calm 
Of  the  blue  air  was  stirred  again 
With  ecstacy,  as  the  low  strain 
Of  heavenly  language  rose  once  more. 

"  Genius  of  man,  immortal  power. 
Of  birth  celestial,  't  is  thy  hour ! 
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"  The  doors  of  heaven  wide  opert  swing 

"  One  moment.    Hasten,  ere  thy  wing 

*•  Be  locked  within  the  lucid. wall, 

"  And  darkness  for  dull  ages  fall 

*•  On  earth  and  man,  our  common  care ! " 

While  yet  his  accents  filled  the  air 

Which  rippled  on  the  heavenly  shore, 

A  fourth  intelligence  who  bore 

The  semblance  of  a  flickering  flame. 

Steep  downward  from  the  zenith  came, 

Dazzling  the  path  behind  him.     Still,  . 

Waiting  the  greater  angel's  will, 

He  rested  quivering.     "  Spirit,  bear 
"  This  ivory  to  the  soul  that  dare 
"  Work  out,  through  joy,  and  care,  and  pain, 
••  The  thought  which  lies  within  the  grain 
"  Hid  like  a  dim  and  cloudless  sun. — 
"  Speed  thee ! "    He  spoke,  and  it  was  done. 
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Silently  sat  the  artist  alone. 

Carving  a  Christ  from  the  ivory  bone. 

Little  by  little,  with  toil  and  pain, 

He  won  his  way  through  the  sightless  grain. 

That  held  and  yet  hid  the  thing  he  sought, 

Till  the  work  stood  up,  a  growing  thought. 

And  all  around  him,  unseen  yet  felt, 

A  mystic  presence  forever  dwelt, 

A  formless  spirit  of  subtle  flame. 

The  light  of  whose  being  went  and  came 

As  the  artist  paused  from  work,  or  bent 

His  whole  heart  to  it  with  firm  intent. 

Serenely  the  spirit  towered  on  high, 

Fixing  the  blaze  of  his  majesty 
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Now  north,  now  south,  now  east,  now  west : 
Wherever  the  moody  shadows  pressed 
Their  cloudy  blackness,  and  slily  sought 
To  creep  o'er  the  work  the  artist  wrought, 
A  steady  wrath  in  the  spirit's  gaze 
Withered  the  skirts  of  the  treacherous  haze, 
And  gloomily  backward,  fold  on  fold. 
The  surging  billows  of  darkness  rolled. 
"  Husband,  why  sit  you  ever  alone, 
*'  Carving  your  Christ  from  the  ivory  bone  ? 
"  O  carve,  I  pray  you,  some  fairy  ships, 
"  Or  rings  for  the  weaning  infant's  lips, 
'*  Or  toys  for  your  princely  boy  who  stands 
"  Knee-deep  in  the  bloom  of  his  father's  lands, 
"  And  waits  for  his  idle  thoughts  to  come ; 
••  Or  carve  the  sword-hilt,  or  merr>'  drum, 
"  Or  the  flaring  edge  of  a  curious  can, 
*•  Fit  for  the  lips  of  a  bearded  man ; 
"  With  vines  and  grapes  in  a  cunning  wTeath, 
"  Where  the  peering  satyrs  wink  beneath, 
"  And  catch  around  quaintly-knotted  stems 
*•  At  flying  nymphs  by  their  garment-hems. 
"  And  car\'e  you  another  inner  rim ; 
"  Let  girls  hang  over  the  goblet's  brim, 
"  And  dangle  in  wine  their  white  foot-tips ; 
••  While  crouched  on  their  palms,  with  pouting  lips, 
'*  Long-bearded  Pan  and  his  panting  troop 
"In  the  golden  waves  their  faces  stoop. 
"  O  carve  you  something  of  solid  worth — 
"  Leave  heaven  to  heaven,  come,  earth,  to  earth  ! 
"  Car\e  that  thy  hearth-stone  may  glimmer  bright, 
"  And  thy  children  laugh  in  dancing  light." 

Steadily  answered  the  carver's  lips, 

As  he  brushed  from  his  brow  the  ivory  chips ; — 
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While  the  presence  grew  with  the  rising  sound. 
Spuming  in  grandeur  the  hollow  ground, 
As  if  the  breath  on  the  carver's  tongue 
Were  fumes  from  some  precious  censer  swung, 
That  lifted  the  spirit's  winged  soul 
To  the  heights  where  crystal  planets  roll 
Their  choral  anthems,  and  heaven's  wide  arch 
Is  thrilled  with  the  music  of  their  march ; 
And  the  faithless  shades  fled  backward,  dim 
From  the  wondrous  light  that  lived  in  him. — 
Thus  spake  the  carver, — ^his  words  were  few. 
Simple  and  meek,  but  he  felt  them  true, — 

"  I  labor  by  day,  I  labor  by  night ; 

"  The  master  ordered,  the  work  is  right ; 

"  Pray  that  He  strengthen  my  feeble  good ; 

"  For  much  must  be  conquered,  much  withstood. 
The  artist  labored,  the  labor  sped. 
But  a  corpse  lay  in  his  bridal  bed. 
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Wearily  worked  the  artist  alone. 
And  his  tears  ran  down  the  ivory  bone ; 
And  the  presence  lost  its  wonted  glow, 
For  its  trembling  heart  was  beating  low. 
And  the  stealthy  shadows  came  crawling  in, 
With  the  silent  tread  of  a  flattered  sin ; 
Till  the  spirit  fled  to  the  Christ's  own  face, 
Like  a  haunted  man  to  a  place  of  grace ; 
On  the  crown,  the  death-wrung  eye,  the  tear. 
On  the  placid  triumph,  faint  yet  clear. 
That  trembled  round  the  mouth ;  and  last 
On  the  fatal  wound,  its  brightness  passed, 
Shrinking  low  down  in  the  horrid  scar. 
And  flickering  there  like  a  waning  star. 
Slowly  he  labored  with  drooping  head, 
For  the  artist's  heart  from  his  work  had  fled. 
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He  moaned,  he  muttered  his  lost  one's  name. 

He  looked  on  the  Christ  with  a  look  of  shame ; 

He  called,  he  listened,  no  voice  replied ; 

He  prayed  her  to  come  again,  and  chide 

The  hateful  work  which  his  hand  began ; 

He  promised  ships,  rings,  toys,  drinking-can. 

With  level  stare,  through  the  thickening  shade. 

Hither  and  thither  his  eye-balls  strayed ; 

But  ne'er  turned  upward  where  just  above, 

A  single  star  with  a  look  of  love — 

Divine,  supernal,  transcending  sense — 

Shone  on  him  a  splendor  so  intense 

That  it  half  replaced  the  spirit's  light, 

And  thwarted  the  leaguering  bands  of  night. 

Albeit  he  did  not  see  the  star, 

Sense  is  not  a  perfect  pass  nor  bar 

To  the  mystic  steps  of  love ;  his  heart 

Felt  a  dumb  stir  through  its  chillest  part. 

Felt  a  warm  glow  through  its  currents  run. 

And  knew,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  sun. 

That  the  night  was  past,  and  day  was  come. 

Bravely  he  bent  o'er  the  ivory  bone ; 

But  dull  and  dusk  as  a  time-stained  stone. 

From  some  mouldering  sculptured  aisle  redeemed, 

The  face  of  the  slighted  figure  seemed ; 

Till  with  heart  and  soul  the  artist  cast 

His  mind  on  the  visionary  past. 

When  the  face  put  on  a  purer  hue. 

While  again  the  wondrous  presence  grew ; 

And  the  star's  and  the  spirit's  leagued  light 

Baffled  the  cunning  of  plotting  night. 


••  Father,  why  sit  you  ever  alone, 

*'  Carving  this  Christ  from  the  ivory  bone  ? 
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•'  Unlovely  the  figure,  and  passing  grim 

"  With  cramping  tortures  in  every  limb. 

"  A  ghastly  sight  is  the  open  wound, 

"  The  wicked  nails,  and  the  sharp  thorns  bound 

"  O'er  his  heavy  brow's  crowned  agony : — 

"  Fearful  is  Christ  on  the  cursed  tree ! " 

"  And  see  you  nothing,"  the  artist  said, 

"  But  pain  and  death  in  this  sacred  head  ? — 

"  No  triumph  in  the  firm  lip  see  you  ? 

"  No  gracious  promise  which  struggles  through 

"  The  half-closed  lids ;  or  no  patient  vow 

"  Sealed  on  the  breadth  of  this  mighty  brow  ? 

"  Is  my  purpose  idle,  my  labor  vain  ?  " 

They  answered,  "  We  see  but  death  and  pain." 

A  little  word  had  frozen  his  blood ; 

All  silent  the  woful  artist  stood. 

Turning  the  figure,  now  here,  now  there. 

With  the  stolid  wonder  of  despair. 

Blankly  his  eye-balls  he  swept  around. 

As  one  who  wakes  from  a  dream  profound. 

And  doubts  the  actual  world  he  sees. 

Yet  knows  his  visions  but  fantasies. 
"  Nothing  ?  "  the  artist  murmured  again. 
**  Nothing,"  they  answered,  "  but  death  and  pain. 
"  O,  father,  come  to  the  sunny  heath, 
"  Where  the  violets  nod  in  their  own  sweet  breath. 

Where  the  roses,  prodigal  as  fair. 

Squander  their  wealth  on  the  thankless  air. 

And  all  the  glory  of  heaven  and  earth 

Meets  in  the  hour  of  the  lily's  birth ; 
"  Where  the  wheeling  sky-larks  upward  throng, 
"  Chasing  to  heaven  their  morning  song, 
"  Till  its  music  fades  from  the  listening  ear. 

And  only  God's  placid  angels  hear. 

As  they  hush  their  matin  hymn,  and  all 
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*'  Serenely  bend  o'er  the  crystal  wall. 
••  Hasten,  dear  father !  there's  nothing  there 
"  So  dread  as  yon  figure's  dying  stare ; 
"  For  sun  and  dew  have  a  cunning  way 
"  Of  making  the  dullest  thing  look  gay ; 
"  There's  a  wonder  there  in  the  coarsest  stone, 
"  Which  you  cannot  solve,  yet  still  must  own. 
"  Or,  if  it  suits  not  your  present  mood, 
"  Come  with  us  then  to  the  darksome  wood  ; 
"  Where  cataracts  talk  to  hoary  trees 
"  Of  the  world  in  by-gone  centuries, 
*•  Ere  the  dew  on  Eden's  hills  had  dried, 
"  Or  its  valleys  lost  their  flowery  pride ; 
"  When  earth  beneath  them,  and  heaven  above, 
"  Were  lulled  in  the  nursing  arms  of  love, 
"  And  all  God's  creatures  together  grew — 
"  A  peace  in  the  very  air  they  drew — 
'*  Until  sin  burst  nature's  golden  zone, 
"  And  nature  dwindled,  and  sin  has  grown. 
"  Come,  father,  there's  more  of  joy  and  good 
"In  our  merry  heath  and  solemn  wood, 
"  Than  the  cold,  dead  hands  of  art  can  reach, 
"  Or  its  man-made  canons  darkly  teach." 
"  Children,  dear  children,  it  may  not  be : 
"  This  work  the  master  hath  set  for  me. 
"  All  are  not  framed  of  the  self-same  clay ; 
**  And  some  must  labor,  or  none  could  play." 
The  bright  flowers  blossomed,  the  sky-larks  sang. 
Deep  in  the  forest  the  cataract's  clang 
Went  up,  unheard,  in  the  silent  sun ; 
The  childish  ears,  which  their  charms  had  won, 
And  the  tongues  they  woke,  were  there  no  more — 
They  lay  with  the  clay  that  breathed  of  yore. 
Up  sprang  the  artist,  and  glared  around, 
Dashing  the  Christ  to  the  shuddering  ground. 
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With  a  cry  whose  piercing  agony 

Made  hell  reecho  with  welcome  glee. 

And  all  the  trembling  angels  pale 

At  the  terrors  of  that  human  wail. 
*•  Was  it  for  this  I  was  singled  out 
"  From  the  cringing,  slavish,  coward  rout 
"  That  blacken  foul  earth  ?    Was  it  for  this 
"  I  bore  the  low  sneer,  the  open  hiss, 
"  The  cross*  the  passion,  the  cheerless  toil — 
"  Which  nothing  fosters,  and  all  things  foil — 
"  Only  that  Thou  shouldst  be  glorified 
"In  the  Saviour  who  sitteth  by  thy  side? 
"  And  is  this  Thy  servant's  rich  reward  ? 
"  Are  these  the  blessings  which  Thou  hast  stored 
"  For  the  faithful  few? — From  sons  of  men 
••  Choose  me  for  Thy  chiefest  rebel,  then ; 
"  Thriced  cursed  be  the  murderous,  cheating  thought 
"  That  led  me  blindly?    The  hand  that  wrought 
"  This  ivory  fraud,  thrice  cursed  be ; 
"  For  it  slew  the  hearts  that  lived  for  me ! 
"  Thrice  cursed  be  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
"  Thrice  cursed  be  the  womb  that  gave  me  birth ! 
"  Thrice  cursed  be  the  blood  on  Calvary  poured ! 
"  Cursed,  cursed  be  Thy  hollow  name  " — The  word, 

That  might  have  uttered  unpardoned  sin. 

Died  on  his  shuddering  lips ;  and  within. 

Like  a  dead  weight,  on  his  palsied  tongue 

The  impious  thought  of  his  fury  hung. 

Around,  above,  with  one  rapid  stoop. 

The  waiting  shadows  of  evil  swoop ; 

And  in  and  out,  through  the  vast  turmoil 

Of  cloudy  currents,  that  twist  and  coil 

In  endless  motion,  unnumbered  forms — 

Countless  as  sands  in  the  desert  storms^ 

Were  drifted  in  masses  indistinct ; 
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No  limb  to  a  neighboring  shape  seemed  linked. 
Now  a  woful  head  came  staring  through. 
Then  withered  hands  where  the  head  withdrew; 
Now  a  brow  with  wrathful  furrows  knit. 
Then  the  trailing  hair  of  a  girl  would  flit. 
Like  a  meteor,  from  the  dusky  throng 
That  whirled  with  the  cloudy  tide  along. 
One,  more  audacious  than  all  the  rest. 
Who  wore  his  crimes  as  a  haughty  crest 
Nodding  its  plumes  o'er  a  conqueror  proud. 
Stepped  boldly  forth  from  the  writhing  cloud. 
Stepped  boldly  forth  on  the  solid  land. 
And  clutched  the  Christ  with  his  sinful  hand. 
Instant  the  shadows  were  rent  in  twain, 
Dashed  here  and  there  o'er  the  frighted  plain. 
And  the  star  burst  blazing  from  above ; 
Stem  vengeance  mixed  with  its  holy  love. 
As  full  on  the  brow  of  the  child  of  hell. 
With  the  crash  of  a  flaming  battle-shell. 
The  beams  of  the  angry  planet  fell. 
Right  boldly  the  startled  demon  gazed. 
And  backward,  with  dauntless  front  upraised — 
Upon  whose  terrific  waste  still  gloomed 
Hate  unsubdued  and  wrath  unconsumed — 
He  faced  the  star-beams,  and  slowly  strode 
Into  the  depths  of  his  drear  abode. 
Motionless  sat  the  artist  alone. 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ivory  bone. 
Yet  seeing  nothing.    The  vengeful  star. 
As  the  routed  shadows  fled  afar. 
Softened  its  lustre,  and  gently  glanced 
On  his  torpid  breast.    As  one  entranced 
Stirs  with  dumb  life,  in  the  solid  gloom 
Of  some  unhealthy,  damp-dripping  tomb ; 
Feels  his  coffin-lid  with  groping  hands. 
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Or  clutches  the  grave-clothes'  tightened  bands. 

And  then  with  a  murmur  turns  him  o'er. 

Drowsily  dozing  to  death  once  more : 

So  seemed  the  artist.    The  star-beams  brought 

A  dim  sensation,  a  vague  half  thought. 

That  glimmered  awhile  around  his  brain. 

Then  faded,  and  aU  was  dark  again. 

But  still  the  warm,  loving  splendor  shone ; 

And  close  to  the  side  of  the  greater  one. 

Two  stars,  in  their  new-bom  freshness,  came 

Down  from  the  throne  of  merc)%  a  flame 

With  all  its  brightness.     A  silvery  trail 

Died  out  behind  them  in  sparkles  pale. 

As  they  wheeled  within  the  lustrous  sphere 

Of  the  elder  star,  and  shot  their  clear 

Commingled  rays  o'er  the  object  clay. 

That  prone,  unmoving,  and  silent,  lay. 

With  a  dull,  cold  load  of  stupid  pain 

Pressed  on  his  heart  and  his  senseless  brain. 

As  the  springtide  sun,  that  sets  aglow 

The  tufted  meadows  with  melting  snow. 

And  turns  by  degrees  the  icy  hills 

To  balmy  vapors  and  fruitful  rills. 

So  shone  the  stars  on  the  torpid  man ; 

Until,  as  the  first  hard  tear-drop  ran, 

A  thought  through  his  gloomy  spirit  stole. 

At  once,  with  a  shock  of  pain,  the  whole 

Broad  human  nature  arose  amazed. 

With  all  its  guilt  on  its  brow  upraised. 

Ah,  me !  'twas  a  mournful  sight,  to  see 

The  three  stars  shining,  so  peacefully. 

On  the  raging  breast  of  him  who  poured 

His  puny  wrath  at  our  gracious  Lord. 

A  while,  with  stubborn  and  wilful  might. 

The  artist  strove  to  drive  from  his  sight 
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The  kindly  look  of  the  starry  trine ; 
Yet,  turn  as  he  might,  some  power  divine 
Would  soften  his  will,  he  knew  not  why. 
And  draw  to  the  light  his  troubled  eye. 
Long,  long  he  looked ;  till  his  heavy  grief 
,     Of  heart  gushed  forth,  and  a  full  relief 
Of  balmy  tear-drops  fell,  round  on  round, 
Like  the  blood  which  marks  yet  heals  a  wound. 
He  staggered,  he  bowed  his  stubborn  knee, 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  shining  three ; 
And  the  tears  so  magnified  his  gaze. 
That  the  face  of  heaven  seemed  all  ablaze 
With  light  and  mercy.     He  knew  the  stars 
That  looked  through  his  earthly  dungeon-bars. — 

**  I  see,"  he  shouted,  "  ye  live,  ye  live ! 

•*  Death  is  a  phantom !  O  God,  forgive ! " 

Steadily  worked  the  artist  alone. 

Carving  the  Christ  from  the  ivory  bone. 

Again  the  bright  presence  shone  around 

With  a  light  more  dazzling,  more  profound. 

Through  day,  through  night,  through  fair,  through  foul. 

The  artist  wrought  with  a  single  soul ; 

And  when  hand  would  tire,  or  eye  grow  dim, 

He  looked  at  the  stars  that  looked  at  him. 

Until  power  and  vision  both  were  given. 

And  he  carved  the  Christ  by  light  from  heaven. 

Under  each  cruel  thorn-point  he  hid 

A  world  of  grief,  and  each  drooping  lid 

Was  closed  round  its  mortal  tears  of  pain ; 

But  the  nostrils  curved  in  proud  disdain 

Of  death  and  his  feeble  tyranny. 

And  the  mouth  was  calm  with  victory. 

High  over  all,  the  majestic  brow 

Looked  down  on  the  .storm  which  raged  below. 
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Big  with  the  power  and  the  god-like  will 
That  said  to  the  sinking  heart—"  Be  still ! " 
And  it  was  still.    For  who  once  had  looked 
On  that  mighty  brow,  saw  not  the  crooked 
And  veined  fingers  that  clutched  the  nails. 
Nor  the  fitful  spasm  that  comes  and  fails 
In  the  drooping  legs,  nor  the  wide  wound ; 
O,  no !  the  thorn- wreath  seemed  twisted  round 
A  victor's  head,  like  a  diadem, 
And  each  thorn-point  bore  a  royal  gem. 

Silently  sat  the  artist  alone ; 

For  the  Christ  was  carved  from  the  ivory  bone. 

The  presence  bowed  with  a  holy  awe. 

And  paled  in  the  light  of  the  thing  it  saw : 

But  the  three  stars  sang  a  single  word. 

Faint  and  subdued,  like  a  widowed  bird 

That  sings  to  her  own  sad  heart  alone. 

And  feels  that  no  creature  hears  her  moan. 

The  artist  echoed  their  timid  psalm. 

Bowing  to  earth,  with  palm  clasped  in  palm, 

And,  "  Pardon,  pardon,  pardon,"  he  prayed. 

As  the  Christ  upon  his  heart  he  laid. 
"  Pardon,  O,  pardon  I "  the  three  stars  sang : 
"  Pardon,  O,  pardon ! "  all  heaven  rang : 

With  dulcet  sounds,  as  the  angel  throng 

Joined  in  the  depths  of  the  choral  song. 

With  harp,  and  viol,  and  timbrel  sweet. 
"  Pardon,  O,  pardon ! "  the  saints  repeat. 

With  shrouded  faces  and  solemn  close. 

And  hearts  remembering  their  human  woes. 

And  martyrs,  who  bore  their  fiery  scars 

Like  trophies  gathered  in  long-past  wars, 

Cried,  "  Pardon,  pardon ! "  And  heaven's  wide  hills. 

And  fruitful  valleys,  and  golden  rills, 
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And  long,  long  levels  of  sunny  sky. 
Were  vibrant  with  living  sympathy ; 
And  folded  and  gathered  into  one 
The  waves  of  the  multitudinous  tone. 
Until,  like  a  winged  thing  that  glows 
With  the  first  joy  of  its  wings,  u-ose 
In  pride  of  triumph  the  mighty  sound, 
And  circled  the  mercy-seat  around ; 
Tilll  the  glory  grew,  the  sigh  was  given. 
And  another  joy  was  bom  in  heaven. 


EPILOGUE. 

Three  priests  from  St.  Peter's  church  have  come, 
To  carry  an  ivory  Saviour  home. 
Long  years  of  unceasing  strategies — 
New  bribes,  new  threats,  and  new  treacheries — 
It  cost  our  Holy  Father ;  until 
The  prior  who  held  it  at  his  will — 
"  Cursed  be  his  name !  "  say  the  brotherhood 
Of  the  house  wherein  the  treasure  stood — 
Lost  all  their  wealth  on  a  single  cast, 
And  the  Pope  secured  the  prize  at  last. 
How  it  was  managed,  heaven  only  knows ; 
But  by  one  thing's  fall  another  grows : 
And  though  the  prior  was  cursed,  mayhap, 
In  a  year  or  two  a  cardinal's  cap 
Covered  more  sins  than  that  little  slip, 
And  bore  more  curses,  from  every  lip. 
With  as  proud  a  grace  to  its  lord's  behoof 
As  if  the  cloth  were  of  Milan  proof.  , 

Howbeit,  I  give  the  slander  o'er. 
The  three  priests  stand  by  the  convent  door. 
And  the  monks,  with  groans  of  wrath,  essay 
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To  bring  the  Christ  to  the  light  of  day. 

Three  times  they  had  nearly  dropped  their  load : — 

All  chance,  perhaps ;  but  the  shoulders  broad 

Of  stout  Father  John  came  just  in  need, 

Though  his  oaths  were  a  little  late  indeed. 
"  Is  this  a  matter,"  said  burly  John — 

His  breath  and  his  temper  almost  gone — 
"  To  bruise  one's  shoulder  about  ?    'Ods  blood ! 
"  Bring  the  true  image ;  or,  by  the  rood ! 
"  You  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope ! " 
"  Why,  brothers,  you  did  not  think,  I  hope," 

Said  Father  Francis — his  open  eyes 

Bewildered  with  sorrowful  surprise — 
*'  To  cheat  an  old  connoisseur  like  me, 
"  With  such  a  bold  dash  of  villany. 
*•  Full  fifty  better  Christs  I  have  seen 
••  Rotting  away  in  the  Madeleine. 
"  Here's  cause  for  penance !  here's  much  to  tell  I — 
**  Is  this  your  ivory  miracle  ?  " 
"  Hush ! "  whispered  young  Anselm's  saintly  lips, 
"  But  see  the  modelling  about  the  hips," 

Broke  in  sour  Francis.     "  And  only  see," 

Blustered  John,  boldly,  "  the  holy  tree ! — 
"  Of  English  oak !  while  the  chips  we  own 
"  Are  made  from  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
"  Either  the  Church  or  the  artist  lies : — 
"  Who  doubts  it  ?  "    Within  his  reddening  eyes 

There  burnt  a  general  Auto-da-fe, 

For  whoever  might  his  words  gainsay. 

Anselm  waved  slowly  his  small,  white  hand. 

And  speech  was  hushed,  as  the  little  band 

Of  priests  and  friars  drew  softly  round. 

Like  men  who  tread  upon  holy  ground ; 

For  Anselm  was  half  a  saint  at  Rome. 

The  general  country  for  leagues  would  come 
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To  hear  his  preaching.    His  sermon  o'er, 
The  alms-box  groaned  with  its  golden  store ; 
And  alone  each  thoughtful  soul  would  go 
With  his  happy  features  all  aglow ; 
As  if  bounteous  heaven's  transfiguring  grace 
Were  sown  broadcast  o'er  each  shining  face. 
And  each  were  revolving  in  his  head 
The  words  which  a  parting  angel  said : 
So  that  young  Anselm  came  nigh  to  be 
A  saint  ere  he  put  of!  mortality. 
Why  he  was  not  a  bishop,  at  least. 
Or  something  more  than  a  common  priest. 
Is  a  shrewd  question  we'll  not  press  home— 
They  don't  make  bishops  of  saints  at  Rome. 
Sometimes  a  bishop  becomes  a  saint ; 
But  that  is  after  the  fleshy  taint 
Has  well  worn  off  in  the  grave's  decay : 
And  anything  can  be  made  from  clay ; 
Saints,  poets,  heroes, — the  thing's  all  one— 
A  scratching  of  pens,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Slowly  round  Anselm  the  listeners  drew. 
Fixing  their  eyes  on  his  eyes  of  blue. 
He  mused,  but  spoke  not.     His  spirit  now 
Was  lost  in  the  wonder  of  the  brow ; 
Or  chained  to  the  grand  victorious  scorn 
About  the  nostril ;  or  downward  borne 
In  the  weight  of  agony  and  grief 
That  loaded  the  tear-drops ;  or  relief, 
Perchance,  he  sought  in  the  steady  smile 
Round  the  parted  lips :  but  all  the  while 
No  word  he  spoke,  though  his  constant  eye 
Blazed  with  the  splendor  of  prophecy ; 
As  full  on  the  ivory  Christ  he  bent 
A  look  that  o'ergathered  all  it  sent — 
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A  fruitful  commerce  of  thoughts  sublime, 

That  burst  earth's  limits,  and  mocked  at  time. 

So  long  he  looked,  and  such  meaning  grew 

T>\'ixt  the  ivory  and  the  eyes  of  blue, 

That  the  priests  who  saw  do  stoutly  tell 

How  the  figure  moved.    "  A  miracle !  " 

Shouted  Father  John,  with  hanging  jaw ; — 
'*  *Ods  blood !  and  the  first  I  ever  saw." 
*•  A  miracle ! "    One  clamorous  cry 

Went  up  through  the  low,  damp  evening  sky. 

From  a  score  of  gaping  cowls,  that  hid 

More  fear  than  grace  beneath  every  lid ; 

And  the  cavemed  hills,  around  the  plain. 

Swelled  with  it,  then  cast  it  back  again — 

A  hollow  echo,  a  jeering  shout, 

Which  silenced  the  lips  that  gave  it  out. 

Then  gently  turned  Anselm  to  the  priest. 

His  great  soul  filled  with  a  solemn  feast 

Of  thoughtful  love ;  in  the  blest  repose 

Which  follows  the  spirit's  higher  throes. 

Aloud  to  the  silent  throng  he  spoke. 

Kindling  as  thought  upon  thought  awoke. 

"  O  ye,  who  in  midnight  caverns  dwell, 

"  While  the  ever-during  miracle 

**  Of  changing  seasons  goes  through  its  round 

"  A  stone-cast  beyond  your  narrow  bound ; — 

'*  Even  though  you  will  not  or  cannot  see 

"  The  marvel  bom  in  the  growing  tree, 

"  The  opening  flower,  or  the  gracious  sun 

"  That  gives  equal  alms  to  every  one : 

"  Shall  ye  be  the  first  to  raise  a  cry 

"  Of  *  miracle ! '  if  some  passer-by 

"  Venture  within  your  hideous  cell, 

"  Where  the  gleam  of  twilight  never  fell, 
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"  With  a  flaring  torch  of  smoky  pine  ? 
"  Shall  ye  call  the  light  a  thing  divine, 
*'  Because  a  mere  sudden,  curious  chance 
"  Has  worked  on  your  own  dull  ignorance, 

And  given  you  vision,  and  taught  you  lore 

That  lay  from  the  first  at  your  very  door? 

Must  signs  and  wonders  forever  be 

Guides  on  the  road  to  eternity  ? 

Unhood  yourselves,  and  look  round  you,  then, 
"  On  earth,  air,  ocean,  your  fellow-men  ! 
"  Know  that  the  miracle  does  not  lie 
"  In  the  roar  of  jarring  prodigy ; 
"  But  lapped  in  the  everlasting  law, 
"  Whose  faithful  issue  last  spring  ye  saw, 
"  When  chill  earth  warmed  in  the  vernal  ray, 
"  The  snow  was  melted,  the  ice  gave  way, 
"  When  the  grass  rose  trembling  from  the  clod, 
"  And  pointed  its  narrow  leaf  to  God. 
"  Who,  when  this  ivory  was  first  revealed, 
*•  Saw  any  marvel,  plain  or  concealed, 
"In  the  glorious  sculpture ?    Nay,  ye  turned 
"  Your  senseless  shoulders,  and  boldly  spumed 
"  The  heavenly  thing ;  till  your  failing  sight — 
"  Caught  by  a  trick  of  the  shifting  light — 
"Fancied  some  movement,  or  here,  or  there— 

A  crooking  finger,  a  waving  hair — 

When  sudden  awe  on  your  weakness  fell, 
"  And  all  cried  as  one — *  A  miracle ! ' 
"  O  shallow  sceptics !    O  seekers  blind ! 
"  The  marvel  is  not  the  one  ye  find ; 
"  It  lies  not  in  moving  limb  or  head. 

Though  the  frame  had  writhed,  the  thorn-wounds  bled. 

The  sweet  mouth  spoken,  tears  dimmed  the  eyes — 

No,  not  in  these  the  true  mystery  lies ; 
"  But  in  the  grand  irradiate  whole. 
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'*  Warm  with  its  fresh  and  immortal  soul, 

•'  Sealed  with  the  seal  of  eternal  youth — 

"  God's  presence  revealed  in  simple  truth  ! 

"  I  tell  you,  here  standing,  this  shall  preach 

•'  When  Pope,  priests,  church,  and  the  creed  ye  teach, 

"  Have  passed,  like  the  heathen  dreams,  away, 

"  And  flowers  take  root  in  your  haughty  clay, 

"  When  a  stranger,  on  the  Appian  road, 

"  May  ask  where  St.  Peter's  ruins  stood ; 

'•  And  a  simple  hind,  who  tills  the  soil 

"  O'er  Rome's  foundations,  may  pause  from  toil, 

"  And  say  he  knows  not : — even  then  shall  stand 

"In  the  musing  stranger's  distant  land, 

"  Sculptured  from  bases  to  pediments 

"  With  all  that  studious  art  invents, 

"  A  temple  of  marble  veined  with  gold, 

"  Built  only  this  precious  Christ  to  hold. 

"  Air-spanning  arches  and  columns  broad, 

"  All  stooping  beneath  their  splendid  load — 

"  Wide-vaulted  chambers  whose  frescoes  rare 

"  People  the  solemn  religious  air 

"  With  heavenly  synods — and  heavenly  notes, 

"  Blown  out  from  the  organ's  golden  throats, 

*'  Shall  rise  like  a  general  voice,  to  tell 

••  Man's  joy  in  yon  ivory  miracle. 

*•  And  daily  within  that  holy  fane 

"  Shall  come  a  sin-stricken  pilgrim  train, 

"  From  every  country  beneath  the  sun, 

'•  To  gaze  on  this  image ;  and  each  one 

"  Shall  loosen  his  burden  of  despair, 

"  And  stride  again  to  the  blessed  air 

"  With  new  power  to  do,  new  strength  to  bear. 

"  For  here,  in  this  sacred  face,  is  met 

"  All  that  mortal  ever  suffered  yet : 

"  All  human  weakness,  all  shame,  all  fear. 
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"  Hang  in  the  woe  of  yon  trembling  tear ; 
•'  And  all  the  will,  the  valor,  the  power, 
"  That  grapple  and  hold  the  adverse  hour, 
"  Are  throned  like  kings  on  yon:  fearless  brow; 
'*  And  the  vassal  flesh  shall  cower  and  bow. 
•*  As  nature  bows  unto  nature's  laws !  " — 

Here  Anselm's  speech  made  a  sudden  pause. 

Lost  in  the  grand  passion  at  his  heart. 

With  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  wide  apart 

As  one  whose  full  subject  overbore. 

In  torrents,  the  power  to  utter  more — 

He  stood  all  trembling.     Like  heavy  clouds 

Moved  by  one  wind,  the  friars  in  crowds 

Gloomily  under  their  portal  swam. 

In  half-voice  chanting  a  vesper  psalm ; 

And  the  priests  were  standing  there  alone 

With  night,  the  Christ,  and  four  stars  that  shone— 

Brighter  and  brighter  as  daylight  fled — 

Strangely  together,  just  overhead. 


PRINCE  ADEB. 

In  Sana,  oh,  in  Sana,  God,  the  Lord, 
Was  very  kind  and  merciful  to  me  ! 
Forth  from  the  desert  in  my  rags  I  came, 
Weary  and  sore  of  foot.    I  saw  the  spires 
And  swelling  bubbles  of  the  golden  domes 
Rise  through  the  trees  of  Sana,  and  my  heart 
Grew  great  within  me  with  the  strength  of  God; 
And  I  cried  out.  "  Now  shall  I  right  myself, — 
I,  Adeb,  the  Despised, — for  God  is  just ! " 
There  he  who  wronged  my  father  dwelt  in  peace,- 
My  warlike  father,  who,  when  gray  hairs  crept 
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Around  his  forehead,  as  on  Lebanon 

The  whitening  snows  of  winter,  was  betrayed 

To  the  sly  Imam,  and  his  tented  wealth 

Swept  from  him,  'twixt  the  roosting  of  the  cock 

And  his  first  crowing, — in  a  single  night : 

And  I,  poor  Adeb,  sole  of  all  my  race. 

Smeared  with  my  father's  and  my  kinsmen's  blood. 

Fled  through  the  Desert,  till  one  day  a  tribe 

Of  hungry  Bedouins  found  me  in  the  sand. 

Half  mad  with  famine,  and  they  took  pe  up, 

And  made  a  slave  of  me, — of  me,  a  prince ! 

All  was  fufilled  at  last.     I  fled  from  them. 

In  rags  and  sorrow.     Nothing  but  my  heart, 

Like  a  strong  swimmer,  bore  me  up  against 

The  howling  sea  of  my  adversity. 

At  length  o'er  Sana,  in  the  act  to  swoop, 

I  stood  like  a  young  eagle  on  a  crag. 

The  traveller  passed  me  with  suspicious  fear : 

I  asked  for  nothing ;  I  was  not  a  thief. 

The  lean  dogs  snuffed  around  me ;  my  lank  bones. 

Fed  on  the  berries  and  the  crusted  pools, 

Were  a  scant  morsel.     Once,  a  brown-skinned  girl 

Called  me  a  little  from  the  common  path. 

And  gave  me  figs  and  barley  in  a  bag. 

I  paid  her  with  a  kiss,  with  nothing  more. 

And  she  looked  glad  ;  for  I  was  beautiful. 

And  virgin  as  a  fountain,  and  as  cold. 

I  stretched  her  bounty,  pecking,  like  a  bird, 

Her  figs  and  barley,  till  my  strength  returned. 

So  when  rich  Sana  lay  beneath  my  eyes,     . 

My  foot  was  as  the  leopard's,  and  my  hand 

As  heavy  as  the  lion's  brandished  paw  ; 

And  underneath  my  burnished  skin  the  veins 

And  stretching  muscles  played,  at  every  step, 

In  wondrous  motion.     I  was  very  strong. 
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I  looked  upon  my  body,  as  a  bird 

That  bills  his  feathers  ere  he  takes  to  flight, — 

I,  watching  over  Sana.    Then  I  prayed  ; 

And  on  a  soft  stone,  wetted  in  the  brook, 

Ground  my  long  knife ;  and  then  I  prayed  again. 

God  heard  my  voice,  preparing  all  for  me, 

As,  softly  stepping  down  the  hills,  I  saw 

The  Imam's  summer-palace  all  ablaze 

In  the  last  flash  of  sunset.    Every  fount 

Was  spouting  Are,  and  all  the  orange-trees 

Bore  blazing  coals,  and  from  the  marble  walls 

And  gilded  spires  and  columns,  strangely  wrought. 

Glared  the  red  light,  until  my  eyes  were  pained 

With  the  fierce  splendor.    Till  the  night  grew  thick, 

I  lay  within  the  bushes,  next  the  door," 

Still  as  a  serpent,  as  invisible. 

The  guard  hung  round  the  portal.     Man  by  man 

They  dropped  away,  save  one  lone  sentinel. 

And  on  his  eyes  God's  finger  lightly  fell ; 

He  slept  half  standing.     Like  a  summer  wind 

That  threads  the  grove,  yet  never  turns  a  leaf, 

I  stole  from  shadow  unto  shadow  forth ; 

Crossed  all  the  marble  court-yard,  swung  the  door. 

Like  a  soft  gust,  a  little  way  ajar, — 

My  body's  narrow  width,  no  more, — and  stood 

Beneath  the  cresset  in  the  painted  hall. 

I  marvelled  at  the  riches  of  my  foe ; 

I  marvelled  at  God's  ways  with  wicked  men. 

Then  I  reached  forth,  and  took  God's  waiting  hand : 

And  so  He  led  me  over  mossy  floors, 

Flowered  with  the  silken  summer  of  Shiraz, 

Straight  to  the  Imam's  chamber.     At  the  door 

Stretched  a  brawn  eunuch,  blacker  than  my  eyes : 

His  woolly  head  lay  like  the  Kaba-stone 

In  Mecca's  mosque,  as  silent  and  as  huge. 
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I  stepped  across  it,  with  my  pointed  knife 

Just  missing  a  full  vein  along  his  neck. 

And,  pushing  by  the  curtains,  there  I  was, — 

I,  Adeb  the  Despised, — upon  the  spot 

That,  next  to  heaven,  I  longed  for  most  of  all. 

I  could  have  shouted  for  the  joy  in  me. 

Fierce  pangs  and  flashes  of  bewildering  light 

Leaped  through  my  brain  and  danced  before  my  eyes. 

So  loud  my  heart  beat  that  I  feared  its  sound 

Would  wake  the  sleeper ;  and  the  bubbling  blood 

Choked  in  my  throat,  till,  weaker  than  a  child, 

I  reeled  against  a  column,  and  there  hung 

In  a  blind  stupor.    Then  I  prayed  again ; 

And,  sense  by  sense,  I  was  made  whole  once  more. 

I  touched  myself ;  I  was  the  same ;  I  knew 

Myself  to  be  lone  Adeb,  young  and  strong. 

With  nothing  but  a  stride  of  empty  air 

Between  me  and  God's  justice.     In  a  sleep, 

Thick  with  the  fumes  of  the  accursed  grape. 

Sprawled  the  false  Imam.    On  his  shaggy  breast» 

Like  a  white  lily  heaving  on  the  tide 

Of  some  foul  stream,  the  fairest  woman  slept 

These  roving  eyes  have  ever  looked  upon. 

Almost  a  child,  her  bosom  barely  showed 

The  change  beyond  her  girlhood.     All  her  charms 

Were  budding,  but  half  opened ;  for  I  saw 

Not  only  beauty  wondrous  in  itself. 

But  possibility  of  more  to  be 

In  the  full  process  of  her  blooming  days. 

I  gazed  upon  her,  and  my  heart  grew  soft. 

As  a  parched  pasture  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 

While  thus  I  gazed,  she  smiled,  and  slowly  raised 

The  long  curve  of  her  lashes ;  and  we  looked 

Each  upon  each  in  wonder,  not  alarm, — 

Not  eye  to  eye,  but  soul  to  soul,  we  held 
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Each  other  for  a  moment.    All  her  life 

Seemed  centred  in  the  circle  of  her  eyes. 

She  stirred  no  limb ;  her  long-drawn,  equal  breath 

Swelled  out  and  ebbed  away  beneath  her  breast. 

In  calm  unbroken.    Not  a  sign  of  fear 

Touched  the  faint  color  on  her  oval  cheek. 

Or  pinched  the  arches  of  her  tender  mouth. 

She  took  me  for  a  vision,  and  she  lay 

With  her  sleep's  smile  unaltered,  as  in  doubt 

Whether  real  life  had  stolen  into  her  dreams. 

Or  dreaming  stretched  into  her  outer  life. 

I  was  not  graceless  to  a  woman's  eyes. 

The  girls  of  Damar  paused  to  see  me  pass, 

I  walking  in  my  rags  yet  beautiful. 

One  maiden  said,  "  He  has  a  prince's  air ! " 

I  am  a  prince  ;  the  air  was  all  my  own. 

So  thought  the  lily  on  the  Imam's  breast ; 

And  lightly  as  a  summer  mist,  that  lifts 

Before  the  morning,  so  she  floated  up, 

Without  a  sound  or  rustle  of  a  robe. 

From  her  coarse  pillow,  and  before  me  stood 

With  asking  eyes.    The  Imam  never  moved. 

A  stride  and  blow  were  all  my  need,  and  they 

Were  wholly  in  my  power.     I  took  her  hand. 

And  held  a  warning  finger  to  my  lips. 

And  whispered  in  her  small  expectant  ear, 

"  Adeb,  the  son  of  Akem ! "     She  replied 

In  a  low  murmur,  whose  bewildering  sound 

Almost  lulled  wakeful  me  to  sleep,  and  sealed 

The  sleeper's  lids  in  tenfold  slumber,  "  Prince, 

Lord  of  the  Imam's  life  and  of  my  heart, 

Take  all  thou  seest, — it  is  thy  right,  I  know, — 

But  spare  the  Imam  for  thy  own  soul's  sake ! " 

Then  I  arrayed  me  in  a  robe  of  state 

Shining  with  gold  and  jewels  ;  and  I  bound 
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In  my  long  turban  gems  that  might  have  bought 

The  lands  'twixt  Babelmandeb  and  Sahan. 

I  girt  about  me  with  a  blazing  belt, 

A  scimitar  o'er  which  the  sweating  smiths 

In  far  Damascus  hammered  for  long  years, 

Whose  hilt  and  scabbard  shot  a  trembling  light 

From  diamonds  and  rubies.    And  she  smiled. 

As  piece  by  piece  I  put  the  treasures  on, 

To  see  me  look  so  fair, — in  pride  she  smiled. 

I  hung  long  purses  at  my  side.    I  scooped. 

From  off  a  table,  figs,  and  dates,  and  rice. 

And  bound  them  to  my  girdle  in  a  sack. 

Then  over  all  I  flung  a  snowy  cloak. 

And  beckoned  to  the  maiden.     So  she  stole 

Forth  like  my  shadow,  past  the  sleeping  wolf 

Who  wronged  my  father,  o'er  the  woolly  head 

Of  the  swart  eunuch,  down  the  painted  court, 

And  by  the  sentinel  who  standing  slept. 

Strongly  against  the  portal,  through  my  rags, — 

My  old,  base  rags, — and  through  the  maiden's  veil, 

I  pressed  my  knife, — upon  the  wooden  hilt 

Was  "  Adeb,  son  of  Akem,"  carved  by  me 

In  my  long  slavehood, — as  a  passing  sign 

To  wait  the  Imam's  waking.     Shadows  cast 

From  two  high-sailing  clouds  upon  the  sand 

Passed  not  more  noiseless  than  we  two,  as  one, 

Glided  beneath  the  moonlight,  till  I  smelt 

The  fragrance  of  the  stables.     As  I  slid 

The  wide  doors  open,  with  a  sudden  bound 

Uprose  the  startled  horses ;  but  they  stood 

Still  as  the  man  who  in  a  foreign  land 

Hears  his  strange  language,  when  my  Desert  call. 

As  low  and  plaintive  as  the  nested  dove's. 

Fell  on  their  listening  ears.    From  stall  to  stall, 

Feeling  the  horses  with  my  groping  hands, 
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I  crept  in  darkness ;  and  at  length  I  came 

Upon  two  sister  mares,  whose  rounded  sides, 

P'ine  muzzles,  and  small  heads,  and  pointed  ears. 

And  foreheads  spreading  'twixt  their  eyelids  wide. 

Long  slender  tails,  their  manes,  and  coats  of  silk, 

Told  me,  that,  of  the  hundred  steeds  there  stalled. 

My  hand  was  on  the  treasures.     O'er  and  o'er 

I  felt  their  bony  joints,  and  down  their  legs 

To  the  cool  hoofs ; — no  blemish  anywhere : 

These  I  led  forth  and  saddled.     Upon  one 

I  set  the  lily,  gathered  now  for  me, — 

My  own,  henceforth,  forever.     So  we  rode 

Across  the  grass,  beside  the  stony  path, 

Until  we  gained  the  highway  that  is  lost. 

Leading  from  Sana,  in  the  eastern  sands : 

When,  with  a  cry  that  both  the  Desert-bom 

Knew  without  hint  from  whip  or  goading  spur. 

We  dashed  into  a  gallop.     Far  behind 

In  sparks  and  smoke  the  dusty  highway  rose ; 

And  ever  on  the  maiden's  face  I  saw, 

When  the  moon  Hashed  upon  it,  the  strange  smile 

It  wore  on  waking.     Once  I  kissed  her  mouth, 

When  she  grew  weary,  and  her  strength  returned. 

All  through  the  night  we  scoured  between  the  hills : 

The  moon  went  down  behind  us,  and  the  stars 

Dropped  after  her ;  but  long  before  I  saw 

A  planet  blazing  straight  against  our  eyes. 

The  road  had  softened,  and  the  shadowy  hills 

Had  flattened  out,  and  I  could  hear  the  hiss 

Of  sand  spumed  backward  by  the  flying  mares. — 

Glory  to  God !  I  was  at  home  again ! 

The  sun  rose  on  us ;  far  and  near  I  saw 

The  level  Desert ;  sky  met  sand  all  round. 

We  paused  at  midday  by  a  palm-crowned  well, 

And  ate  and  slumbered.     Somewhat,  too,  was  said : 
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The  words  have  slipped  my  memory.    That  same  eve 

We  rode  sedately  through  a  Hamoum  camp. — 

I,  Adeb,  prince  amongst  them,  and  my  bride. 

And  ever  since  amongst  them  I  have  ridden, 

A  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  best ; 

And  ever  since  my  days  have  been  of  gold. 

My  nights  have  been  of  silver. — God  is  just  I 


ACCORDANCE. 

He  who  with  bold  and  skilful  hand  sweeps  o'er 
The  organ-keys  of  some  cathedral  pile, 
Flooding  with  music  vault,  and  nave,  and  aisle, 

Though  on  his  ear  falls  but  a  thundrous  roar ; 

In  the  composer's  lofty  motive  free, 
Knows  well  that  all  that  temple  vast  and  dim. 
Thrills  to  its  base  with  anthem,  psalm,  and  hymn. 

True  to  the  changeless  laws  of  harmony. 

So  he  who  on  these  changing  chords  of  life. 
With  firm,  sweet  touch  plays  the  Great  Master's  score 
Of  truth,  and  love,  and  duty,  evermore. 

Knows,  too,  that  far  beyond  this  roar  and  strife. 

Though  he  may  never  hear,  in  the  true  time. 

These  notes  must  all  accord  in  symphonies  sublime. 


THE  DUMB  CREATION. 

Deal  kindly  with  those  speechless  ones. 
That  throng  our  gladsome  earth ; 

Say  not  the  boimteous  gift  of  life 
Alone  is  nothing  worth. 
70 
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What  though  with  mournful  memories 

They  sigh  not  for  the  past  ? 
What  though  their  ever  joyous  Now 

No  future  overcast  ? 

No  aspirations  fill  their  breast 

With  longings  undefined ; 
They  live,  they  love,  and  they  are  blest. 

For  what  they  seek  they  find. 

They  see  no  mystery  in  the  stars. 

No  wonder  in  the  plain ; 
And  Life's  enigma  wakes  in  them 

No  questions  dark  and  vain. 

To  them  earth  is  a  final  home, 

A  bright  and  blest  abode ; 
Their  lives  imconsciously  flow  on 

In  harmony  with  God. 

To  this  fair  world  our  human  hearts 

Their  hopes  and  longings  bring, 
And  o'er  its  beauty  and  its  bloom 

Their  own  dark  shadows  fling. 

Between  the  future  and  the  past 

In  wild  unrest  we  stand ; 
And  ever  as  our  feet  advance, 

Retreats  the  pron^ised  land. 

And  though  Love,  Fame,  and  Wealth  and  Power, 

Bind  in  their  gilded  bond. 
We  pine  to  grasp  the  unattained. 

The  something  still  beyond. 
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And,  beating  on  their  prison  bars. 
Our  spirits  ask  more  room. 

And  with  unanswered  questionings. 
They  pierce  beyond  the  tomb. 

Then  say  thou  not,  oh  doubtful  heart. 

There  is  no  life  to  come ; 
That  in  some  tearless,  cloudless  land, 

Thou  shalt  not  find  thy  home. 


ENDURANCE. 

Thou  brave  old  Titan,  that  in  chains  didst  lie. 

Bound  to  the  rock  on  the  Caucasian  hill, 
Who  by  sublime  endurance  didst  defy 

Imperial  Jove  and  all  his  shapes  of  ill ; 
As  I  invoke  thy  spirit  here  to-day. 

From  the  old  Pagan  world  thou  speak  st  to  me, — 

I  hear  thy  voice  across  Time's  echoing  sea 
Bid  me  thus  bear  and  conquer. — I  obey. 

Henceforth,  like  thee,  I  will  endure  and  wait 
On  life's  bleak  summit  bound,  without  dismay. 
Then  in  thine  iron  car  roll  on  thy  way. 

Thou  stem,  relentless  power  that  men  call  Fate ! 
Loose  then  thy  bolts,  thou  dark  and  threat 'ning  sky ! 
Thou  vulture  at  my  heart,  feed  to  satiety ! 


♦FAITH. 

Securely  cabined  in  the  ship  below, 

Through  darkness  and  through  storm  I  cross  the  sea. 

A  pathless  wilderness  of  waves  to  me 
But  yet  I  do  not  fear,  because  I  know 
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That  he  who  guides  the  good  ship  o'er  that  waste. 
Sees  in  the  stars  her  shining  pathway  traced. 

Blindfold  I  walk  this  life's  bewildering  maze, 
Up  flinty  steep,  through  frozen  mountains  pass. 
Through  thorn-set  barren  and  through  deep  morass : 

But  strong  in  faith  I  tread  the  uneven  ways. 
And  bare  my  head  unshrinking  to  the  blast. 
Because  my  Father's  arm  is  round  me  cast ; 

And  if  the  way  seems  rough,  I  only  clasp 

The  hand  that  leads  me  with  a  firmer  grasp. 


-LONGING. 

O  troubled  sea,  that  longest  evermore 
From  out  thy  cold  and  sunless  depths  to  rise 
To  the  bright  orb  that  draws  thee  toward  the  skies. 

And  beat'st  thy  breast  against  the  unyielding  shore. 

In  the  vain  struggle  to  unloose  the  bands 
That  bind  thee  down  to  earth ;  in  thy  despair, 
With  sullen  roar  now  leaping  high  in  air. 

Now  moaning,  sobbing  on  the  insatiate  sands ; 

Type  of  the  soul  art  thou,  she  strives  like  thee. 
By  time  and  circumstance  and  law  bound  down. 
She  beats  against  the  shores  of  the  unknown. 

Wrestles  with  unseen  force,  doubt,  mystery. 

And  longs  forever  for  the  goal  afar 

That  shines  and  still  retreats,  like  a  receding  star. 
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EGIL  SCALD'S  LAMENT. 

I. 

Strangely,  son,  thou  starest; 

And  thy  sight  is  sunken; 
Still  thou  art  and  silent, 

As  with  slumber  drunken: 
Lo,  thy  lips  are  livid; 

Loud  erewhile  their  laughter! 
Shall  I  vainly  listen 

For  thy  voice  hereafter? 

II. 

Dumb  thou  art,  and  dampness 

In  dark  drops  descending 
From  thy  brow  is  breaking, 

With  thy  bright  beard  blending. 
Foam-flakes  fleck  thy  forehead; 

Fixed  thine  eyes  and  frigid; 
And  thy  mighty  frame  is 

Faint  with  frost  and  rigid. 
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IIL 

Swift  spreads  slumber's  shadow! 

Speak  ere  strength  forsake  thee  I 
Woe!  my  witless  wailing 

Never  more  will  wake  thee! 
Dead  thou  art,  my  darling; 

Long  the  night  before  thee. 
Thou  hast  left  thy  father 

Lonely  to  deplore  thee. 


IV. 

Bodvar!  best  beloved! 

Of  bold  sons  the  boldest! 
In  thy  helpless  hand  my 

Life's  snapped  thread  thou  boldest. 
Swordless  Death  has  sought  thee 

Mid  the  sea-waves  swelling; 
Fain  thy  father  follows 

Thee  to  ♦Hela's  dwelling. 


V. 

From  thy  birth's  bright  hour 

Blessings  bloomed  around  thee; 
Fast  about  my  heart-roots 

Wound,  each  fresh  year  found  thee; 
On  thy  brave  young  boy-face 

Glad  my  sight  would  linger. 
As  thou  fed'st  me  lightly 

With  thy  baby  finger. 

*  Those  who  did  not  die  bjr  the  t word  went  to  HelA,  the  None  Proterpiiui ; 
those  who  died  in  bottle  west  to  ValhaL  £f  il,  after  fiodiof  his  son  BodTur 
dead  oB  the  beach,  tried  to  fCarye  himself  to  death. 
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VI. 

Oft  I  stood  in  spirit, 

By  strong  sons  surrounded; 
Whose  sonorous  saga 

Through  my  soul  resounded; 
Saw  their  fearless  phalanx 

Fame  and  fortune  gather, — 
Safe  within  their  shield-burgh 

I,  their  happy  father! 

VII. 

Saw  them  swords  unsheathing; 

Heard  their  armors*  rattle; 
Saw  them  storming,  shouting 

With  the  joy  of  battle: 
Bodvar  foremost  fighting, 

Fair  and  fierce  and  glorious. 
And  his  falchion  flashing 

In  his  path  victorious. 

VIIL 

Of  this  dream,  the  dear  one 

Dastard  gods  bereft  me. 
O  beloved  Bodvar, 

Why  hast  thou,  too,  left  me? 
Feel'st  thou  not  thy  father's 

Fondling  hands  caress  thee. 
And  his  kiss,  the  last  one. 

And  his  tears  that  bless  thee? 

IX. 

Loath  in  death's  dim  shadow, 
Dear  dead  son,  I  leave  thee! 
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And  rearing  'gainst  the  sky  their  snowy  portals. 
The  temples  of  the  glorious  Immortals ! 

'Thus  oft  thou  risest,  Hellas,  from  my  soul — 
A  vision  of  the  happy  vernal  ages. 
When  men  first  strove  to  read  life's  mystic  scroll. 
But  with  the  torch  of  joy  lit  up  its  pages ; 
When  with  untroubled  front  the  cheerful  sages 
Serenely  wandered  toward  their  shadowy  goal. 
And  praised  the  gods  in  dance  of  stately  measure. 
And  stooped  to  pluck  the  harmless  bud  of  pleasure  1 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  primal  night. 
Like  as  a  dewy  Delos  from  the  ocean. 
Thy  glory  rose — a  birthplace  for  the  bright 
Sun-god  of  thought.    And  freedom,  high  devotion. 
And  song,  sprung  from  the  fount  of  pure  emotion. 
Bloomed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  God  of  light. 
And  Night  shrank  back  before  the  joyous  paean, 
And  flushed  with  morning  rolled  the  blue  iEgean. 

Then  on  Olympus  reigned  a  beauteous  throng : 
The  heavens'  wide  arch  by  wrathful  Zeus  was  shaken; 
Fair  Phoebus  sped  his  radiant  path  along. 
The  darkling  earth  from  happy  sleep  to  waken ; 
And  wept  when  by  the  timorous  nymph  forsaken. 
His  passion  breathing  in  complaining  song ; 
And  kindled  in  the  bard  the  sacred  fire. 
And  lured  sweet  music  from  the  silent  lyre. 

Then  teemed  the  earth  with  creatures  glad  and  fair  ; 
A  calm,  benignant  god  dwelt  in  each  river. 
And  through  the  rippling  stream  a  naiad's  bare 
White  limbs  would  upward  faintly  flash  and  quiver ; 
Through  prisoning  bark  the  dryad's  sigh  would  shiver, 
Expiring  softly  on  the  languorous  air ; 
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And  strange  low  notes,  that  scarce  the  blunt  sense  seizes. 
Were  zephyr-voices,  whispering  in  the  breezes. 

Chaste  Artemis,  who  guides  the  lunar  car. 

The  pale  nocturnal  vigils  ever  keeping. 

Sped  through  the  silent  space  from  star  to  star; 

And,  blushing,  stooped  to  kiss  Endymion  sleeping. 

And  Psyche,  on  the  lonely  mountain  weeping. 

Was  clasped  to  Eros'  heart  and  wandered  far 

To  brave  dread  Cerberus  and  the  Stygian  water, 

With  that  sweet,  dauntless  trust  her  love  had  taught  her. 

On  Nature  s  ample,  warmly-throbbing  breast. 
Both  God  and  man  and  beast  reposed  securely ; 
And  in  one  large  embrace  she  closely  pressed 
The  sum  of  being,  myriad-shaped  but  surely 
The  self-same  life ;  she  saw  the  soul  rise  purely 
Forever  upward  in  its  groping  quest 
For  nobler  forms  ;  and  knew  in  all  creation 
The  same  divinely-passionate  pulsation. 

Thus  rose  the  legends  fair,  which  faintly  light 
The  misty  centuries  with  their  pallid  glimmer, 
Of  fauns  who  roam  on  Mount  Cithairon's  height, 
Where  through  the  leaves  their  sunburnt  faces  shimmer ; 
And  in  cool  copses,  where  the  day  is  dimmer. 
You  hear  the  trampling  of  their  herded  flight ; 
You  see  the  tree-tops  wave  their  progress  after, 
And  hear  their  shouts  of  wild,  immortal  laughter. 

The  vast  and  foaming  life,  the  fierce  desire 
Which  pulses  hotly  through  the  veins  of  Nature — 
Creative  rapture  and  the  breath  of  fire 
Which  in  exalting  blight  and  slay  the  creature ; 
The  forces  seething  'neath  each  placid  feature 
Of  Nature's  visage  which  our  awe  inspire — 
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All  glow  and  throb  with  fervid  hope  and  gladness 
In  Dionysus  and  his  sacred  madness. 

Each  year  the  lovely  god  with  vine-wreathed  brow 
In  dreamy  transport  roves  the  young  earth  over ; 
The  faun  that  gaily  swings  the  thyrsus  bough. 
The  nymph  chased  hotly  by  her  satyr  lover. 
The  roguish  Cupids  'mid  the  flowers  that  hover, — 
All  join  his  clamorous  train,  and  upward  now 
Sweep  storms  of  voices  through  the  heavens  sonorous 
With  gusts  of  song  and  dithyrambic  chorus. 

But  where  great  Nature  guards  her  secret  soul. 
Where  viewless  fountains  hum  in  sylvan  closes. 
There,  leaned  against  a  rugged  oak-tree's  bole. 
Amid  the  rustling  sedges,  Pan  reposes. 
And  round  about  the  slumberous  sunshine  dozes. 
While  from  his  pastoral  pipe  rise  sounds  of  dole ; 
And  through  the  stillness  in  the  forest  reigning, 
One  hears  afar  the  shrill,  sad  notes  complaining. 

Thus,  in  the  olden  time,  while  yet  the  world 
A  vale  of  joy  was,  and  a  lovely  wonder, 
Men  plucked  the  bud  within  its  calyx  curled, 
Revered  the  still,  sweet  life  that  slept  thereunder ; 
They  did  not  tear  the  delicate  thing  asunder 
To  see  its  beauty  wantonly  unfurled, — 
They  sat  at  Nature's  feet  with  awed  emotion. 
Like  children  listening  to  the  mighty  ocean. 

And  thus  they  nobly  grew  to  perfect  bloom. 
With  gaze  unclouded,  in  serene  endeavor. 
No  fever- vision  from  beyond  the  tomb 
Broke  o'er  their  bright  and  sunlit  pathway  ever. 
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For  gently  as  a  kiss  came  Death  to  sever 
From  spirit  flesh,  and  to  the  teahn  of  gloom 
The  pallid  shades  with  fearless  brow  descended 
To  Hades,  by  the  winged  god  attended. 

Why  sorrow,  then, — with  vain  petitions  seek 

The  lofty  gods  in  their  abodes  eternal  ? 

To  live  is  pleasant,  and  to  be  a  Greek : 

To  see  the  earth  in  garments  fresh  and  vernal ; 

To  watch  the  fair  youths  in  their  sports  diurnal. 

To  feel  against  your  own  a  maid's  warm  cheek, 

To  see  from  sculptured  shrines  the  smoke  ascending. 

And  with  the  clouds  and  ether  vaguely  blending. 

And  sweet  it  is  to  hear  the  noble  tongue. 
Pure  Attic  Greek  with  soft  precision  spoken ! 
And  ah !  to  hear  its  liquid  music  flung, 
In  rocking  chords  and  melodies  unbroken. 
From  Homer's  stormy  harp — the  deathless  token 
That  Hellas'  Titan  soul  is  strong  and  young — 
Young  as  the  spring  that's  past,  whose  name  assuages 
The  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  sunless  ages. 

Her  fanes  are  shattered  and  her  bards  are  dead. 
But,  like  a  flame  from  ruins  leaps  her  glory 
Up  from  her  sacred  dust,  its  rays  to  shed 
On  alien  skies  of  art  and  song  and  story 
Her  spirit,  rising  from  her  temples  hoary, 
Through  barren  climes  dispersed,  has  northward  fled ; 
As,  though  the  flower  be  dead,  its  breath  may  hover, 
A  homeless  fragrance  sweet,  the  meadows  over. 


A  SUMMER  SONG. 

• 

Bonny  bird !  Blackbird  in  the  poplar-tree ! 

Sflver-sweet  the  song  is  that  you  sing  to  me ; 

All  the  glow  and  sparkle  of  the  day  begun. 

All  the  dew  and  fragrance  of  the  day  that's  done, 

AH  the  sighing  winds  and  laughing  waters  meet 

In  your  liquid,  rippling  notes,  to  make  them  ring  so  sweet. 

In  the  early  morning  wakefuUy  I  lie 
And  watch  the  dawn  redden  along  the  eastern  sky ; 
Scent  of  rose  and  honeysuckle  lightly  wander  in 
While  I  lie  listening  lor  your  song  to  begin. 
And  my  heart  leaps,  it  trembles  in  my  breast 
With  a  secret  rapture  that  cannot  be  expressed. 

For  there 's  a  latticed  window  where  honeysuckle  grows. 
Where  a  little  maid  looks  forth  like  a  summer  rose ; 
O  so  rosy-sweet  she  is,  bonny,  bonny  bird, 
At  the  lightest  thought  of  her  my  very  heart  is  stirred  I 
Last  night  when  I  passed  her  latticed  window  by. 
She  smiled  at  me,  she  blushed-Toh,  Blackbird,  tell  me  why  I 
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Some  day  I  shall  know  what  smiles  and  blushes  mean, 

Some  day  I  shall  tell  her,  with  many  a  kiss  between, 

That  the  whole  world,  if  it  were  mine  to  take, 

I  would  lose  lightly,  only  for  her  sake. 

Lightly  I  would  lose  the  world,  but  not  the  little  maid 

Whose  love  for  me  so  sweetly  with  a  blush  is  betrayed  ! 

Fly  down,  bonny  Blackbird,  from  your  poplar-tree, 
And  tell  my  little  sweetheart  to  watch  to-night  for  me ; 
When  the  moon  shines,  when  falls  the  silver  dew 
Upon  her  window  roses,  I  shall  follow  you  ; 
And  O  the  rare  smile  that  will  welcome  me. 
Bonny  bird !  Blackbird !  is  worth  a  world  to  see ! 


•  REGRET. 

Now,  that  you  come  no  more  to  me, 

0  love,  how  dreary  life  has  grown ! 
There  is  no  song  of  bird  or  bee 

That  for  your  silence  can  atone ; 
And  since  I  go  my  ways  alone, 
There  is  no  light  on  land  or  sea. 

The  fragrant  messengers  of  June — 
White  jessamine  and  brier-rose— 

Breathe  through  the  golden  afternoon 
On  every  wind  that  comes  and  goes : 

1  care  for  no  sweet  breath  that  blows. 
The  whole  world  being  out  of  tunc. 

What  is  an  idle  word  to  make 
Such  shadow  where  was  sun  before  ? 

When  others  sleep,  I  watch  and  wake. 
And  restless  pace  my  chamber-floor: 
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Now,  that  you  come  to  me  no  more, 
O  love,  it  seems  my  heart  must  break. 

And  these  are  days !    How  shall  it  be 
If  years  must  drag  the  lengthening  chain 

Of  sad  and  bitter  memory  ? 

How  shall  we  live  our  lives  again. 
With  all  its  sweetness-  spent  in  vain  ? — 

O  love,  come  back  once  more  to  me! 


-BEYOND  RECALL.^ 

There  was  a  time  when  Death  and  I 

Met  face  to  face  together : 
I  was  but  young  indeed  to  die, 

And  it  was  summer  weather ; 
One  happy  year  a  wedded  wife. 
Yet  I  was  slipping  out  of  life. 

You  knelt  beside  me,  and  I  heard. 

As  from  some  far-off  distance, 
A  bitter  cry  that  dimly  stirred 

My  soul  to  make  resistance. 
You  thought  me  dead ;  you  called  my  name. 
And  back  from  Death  itself  I  came. 

But  oh !  that  you  had  made  no  sign,  — 

That  I  had  heard  no  crying ! 
For  now  the  yearning  voice  is  mine. 

And  there  is  no  replying : 
Death  never  could  so  cruel  be 
As  Life — and  you — have  proved  to  me ! 


LITTLE    MURIEL.  ^S 


LITTLE  MURIEL. 

^*  Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight.*' 

My  heart  was  happy  yesterday, 
For  on  the  hills  the  sunshine  lay 
In  golden  mist;  and  common  things, 
In  the  sweet  bloom  that  autumn  brings, 
Grew  beautiful,  till  every  sense 
Responded  to  its  influence. 
And  not  a  leaf  upon  a  tree, 
But  in  its  stirring  gladdened  me. 

To-day  the  mellow  sunshine  lies 
As  tenderly  along  the  skies. 
And  with  as  rare  a  splendor  fills 
The  purple  hollows  of  the  hills ; 
But  all  the  joy  of  yesterday, 
And  sweet  content,  have  passed  away. 
Since  in  my  hearing  it  was  said 
That  little  Muriel  was  dead. 

I  never  loved  the  child  too  well — 
That  little  pale-faced  Muriel; 
There  was  not  in  her  looks  or  ways 
The  charm,  indeed,  to  win  one's  praise; 
And,  save  the  natural  regret 
For  youth  and  death  untimely  met, 
And  pity  for  the  mortal  strain 
Upon  a  childish  heart  and  brain. 

The  news,  for  me,  had  never  made 
The  glory  of  the  hills  to  fade; 
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Had  never  caused  the  rustling  sheaves 

And  all  the  wind-tossed  scarlet  leaves, 

To  sigh  with  such  an  undertone 

Of  sorrow  for  my  heart  alone, 

If  I  could  answer,  verily. 

That  she  had  borne  no  wrong  from  me. 

But  once,  for  something  lightly  heard, 
I  spoke  a  harsh  and  hasty  word. 
And  blamed  the  child  with  bitter  blame. 
And  covered  her  with  sudden  shame. 
Until,  dismayed,  she  crept  away, 
To  sob  and  grieve  the  livelong  day — 
And  yet,  for  any  evil  meant. 
She  was  entirely  innocent. 

• 

I  knew  it  afterward,  in  vain. 
And  suffered  such  remorseful  pain 
As  one  must,  in  remembering 
Wrong  wrought  upon  a  helpless  thing. 
But  still,  I  set  my  heart  at  rest 
With  promises  of  wrong  redressed  : 
"  Some  time,"  I  said,  "  I  will  repay 
"  All  that  she  bore  from  me  that  day. 

"  I  will  make  glad  with  some  surprise 
"  Of  sweets  or  toys,  her  childish  eyes ; 
"  And  my  caresses,  free  and  kind, 
"  Shall  blot  the  trouble  from  her  mind." 
I  soothed  my  heart  with  plans  like  these. 
With  petty  plans  and  promises. 
Wherewith — since  Muriel  is  dead — 
I  can  no  more  be  comforted. 

Somewhere  in  heaven  to-day  she  stands. 
And,  haply,  lifts  accusing  hands 
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To  God,  who  sees  me  here  dismayed. 
By  reason  of  that  debt  unpaid ; 
And  knows  (as  I  know,  too,  alas !) 
The  opportunities  let  pass 
So  carelessly,  wherein  I  could 
Have  turned  my  evil  into  good. 

Now,  though  I  sought  them  tearfully. 
They  never  can  return  to  me ; 
And  neither  penitence  nor  prayer 
That  one  injustice  can  repair. ' 
Its  shadow  will  surround  me  yet. 
And  many  a  pang  of  vain  regret 
And  haunting  memory  will  belong 
To  this  irreparable  wrong. 


IU;Uh^A>UrMH^ 


ABT  VOGLER. 


(After  he  has  been  extemporizing  apoa  the  musiad  instrument 

of  his  inrention.) 


I. 

Would  that  the  structure  brave,  the  manifold  music  I  build, 

Bidding  my  organ  obey,  calling  its  keys  to  their  work, 
Claiming  each  slave  of  the  sound,  at  a  touch,  as  when  Solomon 
willed 
Armies  of  angels  that  soar,  legions  of  demons  that  lurk, 
Man,  brute,  reptile,  fly, — alien  of  end  and  of  aim, 
Adverse,  each    from  the  other  heaven-high,  hell-deep  re- 
moved,— 
Should  rush  into  sight  at  once  as  he  named  the  ineffable  Name. 
And  pile  him  a  palace  straight,  to  pleasure  the  princess  he 
loved! 

• 

II. 

Would  it  might  tarry  like  his,  the  beautiful  building  of  mine, 
This  which  my  keys  in  a  crowd  pressed  and  importuned  to 
raise! 
Ah,  one  and  all,  how  they  helped,  would  dispart  now  and  now 
combine, 
Zealous  to  hasten  the  work,  heighten  their  master  his  praise  ! 
88 
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And  one  would  bury  his  brow  with  a  blind  plunge  down  to  hell. 
Burrow  a  while  and  build,  broad  on  the  roots  of  things. 

Then  up  again  swim  into  sight,  having  based  me  my  palace  well. 
Founded  it,  fearless  of  flame,  flat  on  the  nether  springs. 


III. 

And  another  would  mount  and  march,  like  the  excellent  minion 
he  was. 
Ay,  another  and  yet  another,  one  crowd  but  with  many  a 
crest, 
Raising  my  rampired  walls  of  gold  as  transparent  as  glass. 

Eager  to  do  and  die,  yield  each  his  place  to  the  rest ; 
For  higher  still  and  higher  (as  a  runner  tips  with  Are, 
When  a  great  illumination  surprises  a  festal  night — 
Outlining  round  and  round  Rome's  dome  from  space  to  spire) 
Up,  the  pinnacled  glory  reached,  and  the  pride  of  my  soul  was 
in  sight. 


IV. 


In  sight?     Not  half!  for  it  seemed,  it  was  certain,  to  match 
man's  birth. 
Nature  in  turn  conceived,  obeying  an  impulse  as  1 ; 
And  the  emulous  heaven  yearned  down,  made  effort  to  reach 
the  earth. 
As  the  earth  had  done  her  best,  in  my  passion,  to  scale  the 
sky: 
Novel  splendors  burst  forth,  grew  familiar  and  dwelt  with  mine. 
Not  a  point  nor  a  peak  but  found,  but  fixed  its  wandering 
star; 
Meteor-moons,  balls  of  blaze :  and  they  did  not  pale  nor  pine. 
For  earth  had  attained  to  heaven,  there  was  no  more  near 
nor  far. 
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V. 

Nay  more ;  for  there  wanted  not  who  walked  in  the  glare  and 
glow. 
Presences  plain  In  the  place ;  or,  fresh  from  the  Protoplast, 
Furnished  for  ages  to  come,  when  a  kindlier  wind  should  blow. 
Lured  now  to  begin  and  live,  in  a  house  to  their  liking  at 
last; 
Or  else  the  wonderful  Dead  who  have  passed  through  the  body 
and  gone. 
But  were  back  once  more  to  breathe  in  an  old  world  worth 
their  new : 
What  never  had  been,  was  now ;  what  was,  as  it  shall  be  anon ; 
And  what  is, — shall  I  say,  matched  both  ?  for  I  was  made 
perfect  too. 

VI. 

All  through  my  keys  that  gave  their  sounds  to  a  wish  of  my 
soul. 
All  through  my  soul  that  praised  as  my  wish  flowed  visibly 
forth. 
All  through  music  and  me !    For  think,  had  I  painted  the  whole. 
Why,  there  it  had  stood,  to  see,  nor  the  process  so  wonder- 
worth  ; 
Had  I  written  the  same,  made  verse — ^still,  effect  proceeds  from 
cause. 
Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair,  ye  hear  how  the  tale  is 
told ; 
It  is  all  triumphant  art,  but  art  in  obedience  to  laws, 
Painter  and  poet  are  proud,  in  the  artist-list  enrolled : — 

VII. 

But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them,  and,  lo,  they  are ! 
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And  I  know  not  if.  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man. 
That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a 
star. 
Consider  it  well :  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  naught ; 
It  is  everywhere  in  the  world— loud,  soft,  and  all  is  said : 
Give  it  to  me  to  use !     I  mix  it  with  two  in  my  thought. 
And,  there !    Ye  have  heard  and  seen :  consider  and  bow  the 
head! 

VIII. 

Well,  it  is  gone  at  last,  the  palace  of  music  I  reared : 

Gone!  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too 
slow; 
For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he  feared. 

That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go. 
Never  to  be  again  !    But  many  more  of  the  kind 

As  good,  nay,  better  perchance :  is  this  your  comfort  to  me  ? 
To  me.  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 

To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  same  God :  ay.  what  was» 
shall  be. 

IX. 

Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 
Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands ! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  thee  who  art  ever  the  same  ? 
Doubt  that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  thait  thy  power  ex- 
pands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !    What  was,  shall  live  as 
before ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good 
more; 
On  the  earth,  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 
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X. 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist, 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard. 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky. 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard  ; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once :  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 


XI. 

And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph's  evidence 

For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ?    Have  we  withered  or  agonized? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that  singing  might  issue 
thence  ? 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in  but  that  harmony  should  be 
prized? 
Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear. 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe : 
But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear ; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome ;  'tis  we  musicians  know. 


XII. 

Well,  it  is  earth  with  me ;  silence  resumes  her  reign : 

I  will  be  patient  and  proud,  and  soberly  acquiesce. 
Give  me  the  keys !     I  feel  for  the  common  chord  again. 

Sliding  by  semitones,  till  I  sink  to  the  minor, — yes. 
And  I  blunt  it  into  a  ninth,  and  I  stand  on  alien  ground. 

Surveying  a  while  the  heights  I  rolled  from  into  the  deep ; 
Which,  hark,  I  have  dared  and  done,  for  my  resting-place  is 
found. 

The  C  major  of  this  life :  so,  now  I  will  try  to  sleep. 
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CALIBAN  UPON   SETEBOS; 

OR.  NATURAL  THEOLOGY   IN  THE  ISLAND. 
'  Thou  thooghtest  that  I  was  altogether  sach  a  one  as  thyself.' 


['Will  sprawl,  now  that  the  heat  of  day  is  best. 
Flat  on  his  belly  in  the  pit's  much  mire. 
With  elbows  wide,  fists  clenched  to  prop  his  chin ; 
And.  while  he  kicks  both  feet  in  the  cool  slush. 
And  feels  about  his  spine  small  eft-things  course. 
Run  in  and  out  each  arm.  and  make  him  laugh : 
And  while  above  his  head  a  pompion-plant. 
Coating  the  cave-top  as  a  brow  its  eye, 
Creeps  down  to  touch  and  tickle  hair  and  beard. 
And  now  a  flower  drops  with  a  bee  inside. 
And  now  a  fruit  to  snap  at,  catch  and  crunch, — 
He  looks  out  o'er  yon  sea  which  sunbeams  cross 
And  recross  till  they  weave  a  spider-web 
(Meshes  of  fire,  some  great  fish  breaks  at  times). 
And  talks  to  his  own  self,  howe'er  he  please. 
Touching  that  other,  whom  his  dam  called  God. 
Because  to  talk  about  Him.  vexes — ^ha. 
Could  He  but  know !  and  time  to  vex  is  now. 
When  talk  is  safer  than  in  winter-time. 
Moreover  Prosper  and  Miranda  sleep 
In  confidence  he  drudges  at  their  task ; 
And  it  is  good  to  cheat  the  pair,  and  gibe. 
Letting  the  rank  tongue  blossom  into  speech.] 


Setebos,  Setebos,  and  Setebos ! 
Thinketh,  He  dwelleth  i'  the  cold  o'  the  moon. 
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'Thinketh  He  made  it,  with  the  sun  to  match. 
But  not  the  stars ;  the  stars  came  otherwise ; 
Only  made  clouds,  winds,  meteors,  such  as  that : 
Also  this  isle,  what  lives  and  grows  thereon. 
And  snaky  sea  which  rounds  and  ends  the  same. 

Thinketh,  it  came  of  being  ill  at  ease : 

He  hated  that  He  cannot  change  His  cold, 

Nor  cure  its  ache.    'Hath  spied  an  icy  fish 

That  longed  to  'scape  the  rock-stream  where  she  lived. 

And  thaw  herself  within  the  luke-warm  brine 

O'  the  lazy  sea,  her  stream  thrusts  far  amid, 

A  crystal  spike  'twixt  two  warm  walls  of  wave ; 

Only,  she  ever  sickened,  found  repulse 

At  the  other  kind  of  water,  not  her  life 

(Green-dense  and  dim-delicious,  bred  o'  the  sun). 

Flounced  back  from  bliss  she  was  not  bom  to  breathe. 

And  in  her  old  bounds  buried  her  despair. 

Hating  and  loving  warmth  alike ;  so  He. 

'Thinketh,  He  made  thereat  the  sun,  this  isle, 

Trees  and  the  fowls  here,  beast  and  creeping  thing. 

Yon  otter,  sleek-wet,  black,  lithe  as  a  leech ; 

Yon  auk,  one,fire-eye  in  a  ball  of  foam, 

That  floats  and  feeds ;  a  certain  badger  brown. 

He  hath  watched  hunt  with  that  slant  white-wedge  eye 

By  moonlight ;  and  the  pie  with  the  long  tongue 

That  pricks  deep  into  oakwarts  for  a  worm. 

And  says  a  plain  word  when  she  finds  her  prize. 

But  will  not  eat  the  ants ;  the  aats  themselves 

That  build  a  wall  of  seeds  and  settled  stalks 

About  their  hole — He  made  all  these  and  more. 

Made  all  we  see,  and  us,  in  spite :  how  else  ? 

He  could  not,  Himself,  make  a  second  self 

To  be  His  mate :  as  well  have  made  Himself : 
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He  would  not  make  what  He  mislikes  or  slights* 

An  eyesore  to  Him,  or  not  worth  His  pains 

But  did»  in  envy,  listlessness,  or  sport, 

Make  what  Himself  would  fain,  in  manner,  be — 

Weaker  in  most  points,  stronger  in  a  few. 

Worthy,  and  yet  mere  playthings  all  the  while. 

Things  He  admires  and  mocks  too, — that  is  it. 

Because,  so  bravie,  so  better  though  they  be. 

It  nothing  skills  if  He  begin  to  plague. 

Look  now,  I  melt  a  gourd-fruit  into  mash. 

Add  honeycomb  and  pods,  I  have  perceived. 

Which  bite  like  finches  when  they  bill  and  kiss, — 

Then,  when  froth  rises  bladdery,  drink  up  all, 

Quick,  quick,  till  maggots  scamper  through  my  brain 

Last,  throw  me  on  my  back  i'  the  seeded  thyme. 

And  wanton,  wishing'  I  were  bom  a  bird. 

Put  case,  unable  to  be  what  I  wish, 

I  yet  could  make  a  live  bird  out  of  clay : 

Would  not  I  take  clay,  pinch  my  Caliban 

Able  to  fly  ? — for,  there,  see,  he  hath  wings. 

And  great  comb  like  the  hoopoe's  to  admire. 

And  there,  a  sting  to  do  his  foes  offence. 

There,  and  I  will  that  he  begin  to  live. 

Fly  to  yon  rock-top,  nip  me  off  the  horns 

Of  grigs  high  up  that  make  the  merry  din. 

Saucy  through  their  veined  wings,  and  mind  me  not. 

In  which  feat,  if  his  leg  snapped,  brittle  clay. 

And  he  lay  stupid-like, — why,  I  should  laugh  ; 

And  if  he,  spying  me,  should  fall  to  weep. 

Beseech  me  to  be  good,  repair  his  wrong. 

Bid  his  poor  leg  smart  less  or  grow  again, — 

Well,  as  the  chance  were,  this  might  take  or  else 

Not  take  my  fancy :  I  might  hear  his  cry. 

And  give  the  manikin  three  legs  for  one. 

Or  pluck  the  other  off,  leave  him  like  an  egg. 
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And  lessoned  he  was  mine  and  merely  clay. 
Were  this  no  pleasure,  lying  in  the  thyme, 
Drinking  the  mash,  with  brain  become  alive, 
Makmg  and  marring  clay  at  wiU  ?    So  He. 

'Thinketh,  such  shows  nor  right  nor  wrong  in  Him.. 
Nor  kind,  nor  cruel ;  He  is  strong  and  Lord. 
'Am  strong  myself  compared  to  yonder  crabs 
That  march  now  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea ; 
'Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first. 
Loving  not,  hating  not,  just  choosing  so. 
'Say,  the  first  straggler  that  boasts  purple  spots 
Shall  join  the  file,  one  pincer  twisted  of! ; 
'Say,  this  bruised  fellow  shall  receive  a  worm, 
And  two  worms  he  whose  nippers  end  in  red. 
As  it  likes  me  each  time,  I  do :  so  He. 

Well  then,  'supposeth  He  is  good  i'  the  main. 

Placable  if  His  mind  and  ways  were  guessed. 

But  rougher  than  His  handiwork,  be  sure ! 

Oh,  He  hath  made  things  worthier  than  Himself, 

And  envieth  that,  so  helped,  such  things  do  more 

Than  He  who  made  them !    What  consoles  but  this  ? 

That  they,  unless  through  Him,  do  naught  at  all. 

And  must  submit :  what  other  use  in  things  ? 

'Hath  cut  a  pipe  of  pithless  elder-joint 

That,  blown  through,  g^ves  exact  the  scream  o*  the  jay 

When  from  her  wing  you  twitch  the  feathers  blue : 

Sound  this,  and  little  birds  that  hate  the  jay 

Flock  within  stone's  throw,  glad  their  foe  is  hurt : 

Put  case  such  pipe  could  prattle  and  boast  forsooth 

"  I  catch  the  birds,  I  am  the  crafty  thing, 

"  I  make  the  cry  my  maker  cannot  make 

"  With  his  great  round  mouth ;  he  must  blow  through  mine ! " 
Would  not  I  smash  it  with  my  foot  ?    So  He. 
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But  wherefore  rough,  why  cold  and  ill  at  case 
Aha,  that  is  a  question !     Ask,  for  that, 
What  knows, — the  something  over  Setebos 
That  made  Him,  or  He,  may  be,  found  and  fought. 
Worsted,  drove  of!  and  did  to  nothing,  perchance. 
There  may  be  something  quiet  o'er  His  head, 
Out  of  His  reach,  that  feels  nor  joy  nor  grief. 
Since  both  derive  from  weakness  in  some  way. 
I  joy  because  the  quails  come ;  would  not  joy 
Could  I  bring  quails  here  when  I  have  a  mind ; 
This  Quiet,  all  it  hath  a  mind  to,  doth. 
'Esteemeth  stars  the  outposts  of  its  couch. 
But  never  spends  much  thought  nor  care  that  way. 
It  may  look  up,  work  up, — the  worse  for  those 
It  works  on !    'Careth  but  for  Setebos 
The  many-handed  as  a  cuttle-fish. 
Who,  making  Himself  feared  through  what  He  does. 
Looks  up,  first,  and  perceives  he  cannot  soar 
To  what  is  quiet  and  hath  happy  life ; 
Next  looks  down  here,  and  out  of  very  spite 
Makes  this  a  bauble-world  to  ape  yon  real, 
These  good  things  to  match  those,  as  hips  do  grapes. 
'Tis  solace  making  baubles,  ay,  and  sport. 
Himself  peeped  late,  eyed  Prosper  at  his  books 
Careless  and  lofty,  lord  now  of  the  isle : 
Vexed,  'stitched  a  book  of  broad  leaves,  arrow-shaped. 
Wrote  thereon,  he  knows  what,  prodigious  words ; 
Has  peeled  a  wand  and  called  it  by  a  name ; 
Weareth  at  whiles  for  an  enchanter's  robe 
The  eyed  skin  of  a  supple  ocelot ; 
And  hath  an  ounce  sleeker  than  youngling  mole ; 
A  four-legged  serpent  he  makes  cower  and  couch, 
Now  snarl,  now  hold  its  breath  and  mind  his  eye. 
And  saith  she  is  Miranda  and  my  wife ; 
'Keeps  for  his  Ariel  a  tall  pouch-bill  crane 
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He  bids  go  wade  for  fish  and  straight  disgorge ; 
Also  a  sea-beast,  lumpish,  which  he  snared, 
Blinded  the  eyes  of,  and  brought  somewhat  tame. 
And  split  its  toe-webs,  and  now  pens  the  drudge 
In  a  hole  o'  the  rock,  and  calls  him  Caliban ; 
A  bitter  heart  that  bides  its  time  and  bites. 
'Plays  thus  at  being  Prosper  in  a  way, 
Taketh  his  mirth  with  make-believes :  so  He. 

His  dam  held  that  the  Quiet  made  all  things 

Which  Setebos  vexed  only :  'holds  not  so. 

Who  made  them  weak,  meant  weakness  He  might  vex. 

Had  He  meant  other,  while  His  hand  was  in. 

Why  not  make  homy  eyes  no  thorn  could  prick. 

Or  plate  my  scalp  with  bone  against  the  snow, 

Or  overscale  my  flesh  'neath  joint  and  joint, 

Like  an  ore's  armor  ?    Ay, — so  spoil  His  sport ! 

He  is  the  One  now :  only  He  doth  all. 

'Saith,  He  may  like,  perchance,  what  profits  Him. 

Ay,  himself  loves  what  does  him  good ;  but  why  ? 

'Gets  good  no  otherwise.    This  blinded  beast 

Loves  whoso  places  flesh-meat  on  his  nose. 

But,  had  he  eyes,  would  want  no  help,  would  hate 

Or  love,  just  as  it  liked  him  :  He  hath  eyes. 

Also  it  pleaseth  Setebos  to  work. 

Use  all  His  hands,  and  exercise  much  craft. 

By  no  means  for  the  love  of  what  is  worked. 

'Tasteth,  himself,  no  finer  good  i'  the  world 

When  all  goes  right,  in  this  safe  summer  time. 

And  he  wants  little,  hungers,  aches  not  much. 

Than  trying  what  to  do  with  wit  and  strength. 

'Falls  to  make  something :  'piled  yon  pile  of  turfs. 

And  squared  and  stuck  there  squares  of  soft  white  chalk. 

And,  with  a  fish-tooth,  scratched  a  moon  on  each. 
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And  set  up  endwise  certain  spikes  of  tree, 

And  crowned  the  whole  with  a  sloth's  skull  a-top. 

Found  dead  i'  the  woods,  too  hard  for  one  to  kill. 

No  use  at  all  i'  the  work  for  work's  sole  sake ; 

'Shall  some  day  knock  it  down  again :  So  He. 

'Saith  He  is  terrible :  watch  His  feats  in  proof ! 

One  hurricane  will  spoil  six  good  months'  hope. 

He  hath  a  spite  against  me,  that  I  know, 

Just  as  He  favors  Prosper,  who  knows  why  ? 

So  it  is,  all  the  same,  as  well  I  fmd. 

'Wove  wattles  half  the  winter,  fenced  them  firm 

With  stone  and  stake  to  stop  she-tortoises 

Crawling  to  lay  their  eggs  here :  well,  one  wave. 

Feeling  the  foot  of  Him  upon  its  neck, 

Gaped  as  a  snake  does,  lolled  out  its  large  tongue. 

And  licked  the  whole  labor  flat :  so  much  for  spite. 

'Saw  a  ball  flame  down  late  (yonder  it  lies) 

Where,  half  an  hour  before,  I  slept  i'  the  shade : 

Often  they  scatter  sparkles :  there  is  force ! 

'Dug  up  a  newt  He  may  have  envied  once 

And  turned  to  stone,  shut  up  inside  a  stone 

Please  Him  and  hinder  this  ? — What  Prosper  does  ? 

Aha,  if  he  would  tell  me  how !    Not  He ! 

There  is  the  sport :  discover  how  or  die ! 

All  need  not  die,  for  of  the  things  o'  the  isle 

Some  flee  afar,  some  dive,  some  run  up  trees ; 

Those  at  His  mercy, — why,  they  please  Him  most 

When  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  well,  never  try  the  same  way  twice ! 

Repeat  what  act  has  pleased,  He  may  grow  wroth. 

You  must  not  know  His  ways,  and  play  Him  off 

Sure  of  the  issue.     'Doth  the  like  himself : 

'Spareth  a  squirrel  that  it  nothing  fears 

But  steals  the  nut  from  underneath  my  thumb, 

And  when  I  threat,  bites  stoutly  in  defence : 

'Spareth  an  urchin  that  contrariwise. 
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Curls  up  into  a  ball,  pretending  death 
For  fright  at  my  approach :  the  two  ways  please. 
But  what  would  move  my  choler  more  than  this, 
That  either  creature  counted  on  its  life 
To-morrow  and  next  day  and  all  days  to  come. 
Saying  forsooth  in  the  inmost  of  its  heart. 
Because  he  did  so  yesterday  with  me, 
And  otherwise  with  such  another  brute, 
"  So  must  he  do  henceforth  and  always." — Ay  ? 
'Would  teach  the  reasoning  couple  what  "  must "  means : 
'Doth  as  he  likes,  or  wherefore  Lord  ?    So  He. 

'Conceiveth  all  things  will  continue  thus. 
And  we  shall  have  to  live  in  fear  of  Him 
So  long  as  He  lives,  keeps  His  strength :  no  change. 
If  He  have  done  His  best,  make  no  new  world 
To  please  Him  more,  so  leave  of!  watching  this, — 
If  He  surprise  not  even  the  Quiet's  self 
Some  strange  day,  or,  suppose,  grow  into  it 
:  • '.  ' '  As  grubs  grow  butterflies :  else,  here  are  we. 

And  there  is  He,  and  nowhere  help  at  all. 

'Believeth  with  the  life,  the  pain  shall  stop. 
His  dam  held  different,  that  after  death 
He  both  plagued  enemies  and  feasted  friends : 
Idly !    He  doeth  His  worst  in  this  our  life, 
Giving  just  respite  lest  we  die  through  pain, 
Saving  last  pain  for  worst, — with  which,  an  end. 
Meanwhile,  the  best  way  to  escape  His  ire 
Is,  not  to  seem  too  happy.    'Sees,  himself. 
Yonder  two  flies,  with  purple  films  and  pink. 
Bask  on  the  pompion-bell  above :  kills  both. 
'Sees  two  black  painful  beetles  roll  their  ball 
On  head  and  tail  as  if  to  save  their  lives : 
Moves  them  the  stick  away  they  strive  to  clear. 
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Even  so,  'would  have  Him  misconceive,  suppose 

This  Caliban  strives  hard  and  ails  no  less, 

And  always,  above  all  else,  envies  Him  ; 

Wherefore  he  mainly  dances  on  dark  nights. 

Moans  in  the  sun,  gets  under  holes  to  laugh. 

And  never  speaks  his  mind  save  housed  as  now : 

Outside,  'groans,  curses.     If  He  caught  me  here, 

O'erheard  this  speech,  and  asked,  "  What  chucklest  at  ?  " 

'Would,  to  appease  Him,  cut  a  finger  off. 

Or  of  my  three  kid  yearlings  burn  the  best. 

Or  let  the  toothsome  apples  rot  on  tree. 

Or  push  my  tame  beast  for  the  ore  to  taste : 

While  myself  lit  a  fire,  and  made  a  song 

And  sung  it,  "  What  J  hate^  be  consecrate 

To  celebrate  Thee  and  Thy  state,  no  mate 

For  Thee  ;  what  see  for  envy  in  poor  me  f  " 

Hoping  the  while,  since  evils  sometimes  mend, 

Warts  rub  away  and  sores  are  cured  with  slime. 

That  some  strange  day,  will  either  the  Quiet  catch 

And  conquer  Setebos,  or  likelier  He 

Decrepit  may  doze,  doze,  as  good  as  die. 

[What,  what !    A  curtain  o'er  the  world  at  once ! 

Crickets  stop  hissing ;  not  a  bird — or,  yes. 

There  scuds  His  raven  that  hath  told  Him  all ! 

It  was  fool's  play,  this  prattling !    Ha !  the  wind 

Shoulders  the  pillared  dust,  death's  house  o'  the  move. 

And  fast  invading  fires  begin !    White  blaze — 

A  jtree's  head  snaps — and  there,  there,  there,  there,  there. 

His  thunder  follows !    Fool  to  gibe  at  Him ! 

Lo !    'Lieth  flat  and  loveth  Setebos ! 

'Maketh  his  teeth  meet  through  his  upper  lip. 

Will  let  those  quails  fly,  will  not  eat  this  month 

One  little  mess  of  whelks,  so  he  miay  'scape !] 
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I  am  indeed  the  personage  you  know. 
As  for  my  wife, — what  happened  long  ago — 
You  have  a  right  to  question  me,  as  I 
Am  bound  to  answer. 

("  Son,  a  fit  reply ! " 
The  monk  half  spoke,  half  ground  through  his  clinched  teeth. 
At  the  confession-grate  I  knelt  beneath.) 

Thus  then  all  happened.  Father !    Power  and  place 

I  had  as  still  I  have.     I  ran  life's  race, 

With  the  whole  world  to  see,  as  only  strains 

His  strength  some  athlete  whose  prodigious  gains 

Of  good  appal  him :  happy  to  excess, — 

Work  freely  done  should  balance  happiness 

Fully  enjoyed  ;  and,  since  beneath  my  roof 

Housed  she  who  made  home  heaven,  in  heaven's  behoof 

I  went  forth  every  day,  and  all  day  long 

Worked  for  the  world.     Look,  how  the  laborer's  song 

Cheers  him !    Thus  sang  my  soul,  at  each  sharp  throe 

Of  laboring  flesh  and  blood — "  She  loves  me  so  ! " 

One  day,  perhaps  such  song  so  knit  the  ner\'e 

That  work  grew  play  and  vanished.    "  I  deserve 

Haply  tny  heaven  an  hour  before  the  tin^e ! " 

I  laughed,  as  silverly  the  clockhouse-chime 

Surprised  me  passing  through  the  postern-gate 

Not  the  main  entry  where  the  menials  wait 

And  wonder  why  the  world's  affairs  allow 

The  master  sudden  leisure.    That  was  how 

I  took  the  private  garden-way  for  once. 
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Forth  from  the  alcove,  I  saw  start,  ensconce 
Himself  behind  the  poq)hyry  vase,  a  man. 

My  fancies  in  the  natural  order  ran : 
A  spy, — ^perhaps  a  foe  in  ambuscade, — 
"  A  thief, — more  like,  a  sweetheart  of  some  maid 
"  Who  pitched  on  the  alcove  for  a  tryst  perhaps. 

"  Stand  there ! "  I  bid. 


Whereat  my  man  but  wraps 
His  face  the  closelier  with  uplifted  arm 
Whereon  the  cloak  lies,  strikes  in  blind  alarm 
This  and  that  pedestal  as, — stretch  and  stoop, — 
Now  in,  now  out  of  sight,  he  thrids  the  group 
Of  statues,  marble  god  and  goddess  ranged 
Each  side  the  pathway,  till  the  gate 's  exchanged 
For  safety :  one  step  thence,  the  street,  you  know  I 

Thus  far  I  followed  with  my  gaze.    Then,  slow. 
Near  on  admiringly,  I  breathed  again. 
And — back  to  that  last  fancy  of  the  train — 
**  A  danger  risked  for  hope  of  just  a  word 
"  With — which  of  all  my  nest  may  be  the  bird 
'*  This  poacher  covets  for  her  plumage,  pray  ? 
**  Carmen  ?    Juana  ?    Carmen  seems  too  gay 
"  For  such  adventure,  while  Juana's  grave 
"  —  Would  scorn  the  folly.    I  applaud  the  knave ! 
"  He  had  the  eye,  could  single  from  my  brood 
"  His  proper  fledgeling ! " 

As  I  turned,  there  stood 
In  face  of  me,  my  wife  stone-still,  stone-white. 
Whether  one  bound  had  brought  her, — at  first  sight 
Of  what  she  judged  the  encounter,  sure  to  be 
Next  moment,  of  the  venturous  man  and  me, — 
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Brought  her  to  clutch  and  keep  me  from  my  prey ; 

Whether  impelled  because  her  death  no  day 

Could  come  so  absolutely  opportune 

As  now  at  joy's  height,  like  a  year  in  June 

Stayed  at  the  fall  of  its  first  ripened  rose ; 

Or  whether  hungry  for  my  hate — who  knows  ? — 

Eager  to  end  an  irksome  lie,  and  taste 

Our  tingling  true  relation,  hate  embraced 

By  hate  one  naked  moment : — anyhow 

There  stone-still  stone-white  stood  my  wife,  but  now 

The  woman  who  made  heaven  within  my  house. 

Ay,  she  who  faced  me  was  my  very  spouse 

As  well  as  love — you  are  to  recollect ! 

"  Stay ! "  she  said.     **  Keep  at  least  one  soul  unspecked 

"  With  crime,  that's  spotless  hitherto — your  own ! 

"  Kill  me  who  court  the  blessing,  who  alone 

'*  Was,  am,  and  shall  be  guilty,  first  to  last ! 

"  The  man  lay  helpless  in  the  toils  I  cast 

"  About  him,  helpless  as  the  statue  there 

"  Against  that  strangling  bell-flower's  bondage :  tear 

••  Away  and  tread  to  dust  the  parasite, 

"  But  do  the  passive  marble  no  despite ! 

"  I  love  him  as  I  hate  you.     Kill  me !    Strike 

"  At  one  blow  both  infinitudes  alike 

"  Out  of  existence — hate  and  love  !    Whence  love  ? 

"  That's  safe  inside  my  heart,  nor  will  remove 

"  For  any  searching  of  your  steel,  I  think. 

"  Whence  hate  }    The  secret  lay  on  lip,  at  brink 
Of  speech,  in  one  fierce  tremble  to  escape. 
At  every  form  wherein  your  love  took  shape, 

"  At  each  new  provocation  of  your  kiss. 

-Kill  me!" 
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We  went  in. 
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Next  day  after  this, 
I  felt  as  if  the  speech  might  come.    I  spok< 
Easily,  after  all. 


"The  lifted  cloak 
"  Was  screen  sufficient :  I  concern  myself 
"  Hardly  with  laying  hands  on  who  for  pelf — 
"  Whatever  the  ignoble  kind — may  prowl  and  brave 
"  Cuffing  and  kicking  proper  to  a  knave 
"  Detected  by  my  household's  vigilance. 
"  Enough  of  such !    As  for  my  love-romance — 
"  I,  like  our  good  Hidalgo,  rub  my  eyes 
'*  And  wake  and  wonder  how  the  film  could  rise 
"  Which  changed  for  me  a  barber's  basin  straight 
"  Into — Mambrino's  helm  ?     I  hesitate 
Nowise  to  say — God's  sacramental  cup ! 
Why  should  I  blame  the  brass,  which,  burnished  up. 
Will  blaze,  to  all  but  me,  as  good  as  gold  ? 
"  To  me — a  warning  I  was  over  bold 
"  In  judging  metals.    The  Hidalgo  waked 
"  Only  to  die,  if  I  remember, — staked 
"  His  life  upon  the  basin's  worth,  and  lost : 
While  I  confess  torpidity  at  most 
In  here  and  there  a  limb ;  but,  lame  and  halt. 
Still  should  I  work  on,  still  repair  my  fault 
"  Ere  I  took  rest  in  death, — no  fear  at  all ! 
•'  Now,  work — no  word  before  the  curtain  fall ! 
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The  "  curtain  "  ?    That  of  4eath  on  life,  I  meant : 
My  "  word  "  permissible  in  death's  event, 
Would  be — truth,  soul  to  soul ;  for,  otherwise. 
Day  by  day,  three  years  long,  there  had  to  rise 
And,  night  by  night,  to  fall  upon  our  stage — 
Ours,  doomed  to  public  play  by  heritage — 
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Another  curtain,  when  the  world,  perforce 

Our  critical  assembly,  in  due  course 

Came  and  went,  witnessing,  gave  praise  or  blame 

To  art-mimetic.     It  had  spoiled  the  game 

If,  suffered  to  set  foot  behind  our  scene, 

The  world  had  witnessed  how  stage-king  and  queen, 

Gallant  and  lady,  but  a  minute  since 

Enarming  each  the  other,  would  evince 

No  sign  of  recognition  as  they  took 

His  way  and  her  way  to  whatever  nook 

Waited  them  in  the  darkness  either  side 

Of  that  bright  stage  where  lately  groom  and  bride 

Had  fired  the  audience  to  a  frenzy-fit 

Of  sympathetic  rapture — every  whit 

Earned  as  the  curtain  fell  on  her  and  me, 

—  Actors.     Three  whole  years,  nothing  was  to  see 

But  calm  and  concord :  where  a  speech  was  due 

There  came  the  speech ;  when  smiles  were  wanted  too. 

Smiles  were  as  ready.     In  a  place  like  mine. 

Where  foreign  and  domestic  cares  combine. 

There's  audience  every  day  and  all  day  long; 

But  finally  the  last  of  the  whole  throng 

Who  linger  lets  one  see  his  back.     For  her — 

Why,  liberty  and  liking :  I  aver 

Liking  and  liberty !    For  me — I  breathed, 

Let  my  face  rest  from  every  wrinkle  wreathed 

Smile-like  about  the  mouth,  unlearned  my  task 

Of  personation  till  next  day  bade  mask. 

And  quietly  betook  me  from  that  world 

To  the  real  world,  not  pageant :  there  unfurled 

In  work,  its  wings,  my  soul,  the  fretted  power. 

Three  years  I  worked,  each  minute  of  each  hour 

Not  claimed  by  acting : — work  I  may  dispense 

With  talk  about,  since  work  in  evidence. 

Perhaps  in  history ;  who  knows  or  cares  ? 
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After  three  years,  this  way,  all  unawares. 

Our  acting  ended.     She  and  I,  at  close 

Of  a  loud  night-feast,  led,  between  two  rows 

Of  bending  male  and  female  royalty. 

Our  lord  the  king  down  staircase,  while,  held  high 

At  arm's  length  did  the  twisted  tapers'  fiare 

Herald  his  passage  from  our  palace  where 

Such  visiting  left  glory  evermore. 

Again  the  ascent  in  public,  till  at  door 

As  we  two  stood  by  the  saloon — now  blank 

And  disencumbered  of  its  guests — ^there  sank 

A  whisper  in  my  ear,  so  low  and  yet 

So  unmistakable ! 


*•  I  half  forget 
"  The  chamber  you  repair  to,  and  I  want 
"  Occasion  for  one  short  word — if  you  grant 
"  That  grace — within  a  certain  room  you  called 
"  Our  *  Study*  for  you  wrote  there  while  I  scrawled 
"  Some  paper  full  of  faces  for  my  sport. 
"  That  room  I  can  remember.    Just  one  short 
"  Word  with  you  there,  for  the  remembrance'  sake  I 
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Follow  me  thither ! "  I  replied 


We  brealc 
The  gloom  a  little,  as  with  guiding  lamp 
I  lead  the  way,  leave  warmth  and  cheer,  by  damp, 
Blind,  disused,  serpentining  ways  afar 
From  where  the  habitable  chambers  are, — 
Always  in  silence, — till  I  reach  the  lone 
Chamber  sepulchred  for  my  very  own 
Out  of  the  palace-quarry.     When  a  boy. 
Here  was  my  fortress,  stronghold  from  annoy. 
Proof-positive  of  ownership ;  in  youth 
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1  garnered  up  my  gleanings  here — uncouth 
But  precious  relics  of  vain  hopes,  vain  fears ; 
Finally,  this  became  in  after-years 
My  closet  of  intrenchment  to  withstand 
Invasion  of  the  foe  on  every  hand — 
The  multifarious  herd  in  bower  and  hall. 
State-room, — rooms  whatsoe'er  the  style,  which  call 
On  masters  to  bo  mindful  that,  before 
Men,  they  must  look  like  men  and  something  more. 
Here, — when  our  lord  the  king's  bestowment  ceased 
To  deck  me  on  the  day  that,  golden-fleeced, 
I  touched  ambition's  height, — 'twas  here,  released 
From  glory  (always  symbolled  by  a  chain  I) 
No  sooner  was  I  privileged  to  gain 
My  secret  domicile  than  glad  I  flung 
That  last  toy  on  the  table — gazed  where  hung 
On  hook  my  father's  gift,  the  arquebuss — 
And  asked  myself,  "  Shall  I  envisage  thus 
The  new  prize  and  the  old  prize,  when  I  reach 
*'  Another  year's  experience  ? — own  that  each 
Equalled  advantage — sportsman's — statesman's  tool  ? 
That  brought  me  down  an  eagle,  this — a  fool  ?  " 
Into  which  room  on  entry,  I  set  down 
The  lamp,  and  turning  saw  whose  rustled  gown 
Had  told  me  my  wife  followed,  pace  for  pace. 
Each  of  us  looked  the  other  in  the  face. 
She  spoke.    "  Since  I  could  die  now  "... 

(To  explain 
Why  that  first  struck  me,  know — not  once  again 
Since  the  adventure  at  the  porphyry's  edge 
Three  years  before,  which  sundered  like  a  wedge 
Her  soul  from  mine, — though  daily,  smile  to  smile. 
We  stood  before  the  public, — all  the  while 
Not  once  had  I  distinguished,  in  that  face 
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I  paid  observance  to,  the  faintest  trace 

Of  features  more  than  requisite  for  eyes 

To  do  their  duty  by  and  recognize : 

So  did  I  force  mine  to  obey  my  will 

And  pry  no  farther.    There  exists  such  skill, — 

Those  know  who  need  it.    What  physician  shrinks 

From  needful  contact  with  a  corpse  ?    He  drinks 

No  plague  so  long  as  thirst  for  knowledge, — not 

An  idler  impulse, — prompts  inquiry.    What, 

And  will  you  disbelieve  in  power  to  bid 

Our  spirit  back  to  bounds,  as  though  we  chid 

A  child  from  scrutiny  that's  just  and  right 

In  manhood  ?     Sense,  not  soul,  accomplished  sight. 

Reported  daily  she  it  was — not  how 

Nor  why  a  change  had  come  to  cheek  and  brow.) 

"  Since  I  could  die  now  of  the  truth  concealed, 

"  Yet  dare  not,  must  not  die, — so  seems  revealed 

"  The  Virgin's  mind  to  me, — for  death  means  peace, 

"  Wherein  no  lawful  part  have  I,  whose  lease 

"  Of  life  and  punishment  the  truth  avowed         » 

"  May  haply  lengthen, — let  me  push  the  shroud 

"  Away,  that  steals  to  muffle  ere  is  just 

"  My  penance-fire  in  snow !     I  dare — I  must 

"  Live,  by  avowal  of  the  truth — ^this  truth — 

"  I  loved  you  !    Thanks  for  the  fresh  serpent's  tooth 

"  That,  by  a  prompt  new  pang  more  exquisite 

"  Than  all  preceding  torture,  proves  me  right ! 

"  I  loved  you  yet  I  lost  you !    May  I  go 

"  Bum  to  the  ashes,  now  my  shame  you  know  ?  " 

I  think  there  never  was  such — how  express  ? — 

Horror  coquetting  with  voluptuousness. 

As  in  those  arms  of  Eastern  workmanship — 

Yataghan.  Kanjar,  things  that  rend  and  rip. 

Gash  rough,  slash  smooth,  help  hate  so  many  ways, 
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Yet  ever  keep  a  beauty  that  betrays 

Love  still  at  work  with  the  artificer 

Throughout  his  quaint  devising.    Why  prefer, 

Except  for  love's  sake,  that  a  blade  should  writhe 

And  bicker  like  a  flame  ? — now  play  the  scythe 

As  if  some  broad  neck  tempted, — now  contract 

And  needle  off  into  a  fineness  lacked 

For  just  that  puncture  which  the  heart  demands  ? 

Then,  such  adornment !    Wherefore  need  our  hands 

Enclose  not  ivory  alone,  nor  gold 

Roughened  for  use,  but  jewels  ?    Nay,  behold ! 

Fancy  my  favorite — ^which  I  seem  to  grasp 

While  I  describe  the  luxury.     No  asp 

Is  diapered  more  delicate  round  throat 

Than  this  below  the  handle !    These  denote 

— These  mazy  lines  meandering,  to  end 

Only  in  flesh  they  open — what  intend 

They  else  but  water-purlings — pale  contrast 

With  the  life-crimson  where  they  blend  at  last  ? 

And  mark  the  handle's  dim  pellucid  green. 

Carved,  the  hard  jade-stone,  as  you  pinch  a  bean. 

Into  a  sort  of  parrot-bird !    He  pecks 

A  grape-bunch ;  his  two  eyes  are  ruby-specks 

Pure  from  the  mine :  seen  this  way, — glassy  blank. 

But  turn  them, — lo,  the  inmost  fire,  that  shrank 

From  sparkling,  sends  a  red  dart  right  to  aim ! 

Why  did  I  choose  such  toys  ?     Perhaps  the  game 

Of  peaceful  men  is  warlike,  just  as  men 

War- wearied  get  amusement  from  that  pen 

And  paper  we  grow  sick  of — ^statesfolk  tired 

Of  merely  (when  such  measures  are  required) 

Dealing  out  doom  to  people  by  three  words, 

A  signature  and  seal :  we  play  with  swords 

Suggestive  of  quick  process.    That  is  how 

I  came  to  like  the  toys  described  you  now. 
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Store  of  which  glittered  on  the  walls  and  strewed 

The  table  even,  while  my  wife  pursued 

Her  purpose  to  its  ending.     "  Now  you  know 
*'  This  shame,  my  three  years*  torture,  let  me  go, — 
"  Bum  to  the  very  ashes !    You — I  lost, 
•'  Yet  you — I  loved ! " 

The  thing  I  pity  most 
In  men  is— action  prompted  by  surprise 
Of  anger :  men  ?  nay,  bulls — whose  onset  lies 
At  instance  of  the  firework  and  the  goad ! 
Once  the  foe  prostrate, — trampling  once  bestowed, — 
Prompt  follows  placability,  regret. 
Atonement.    Trust  me,  blood-warmth  never  yet 
Betokened  strong  will !    As  no  leap  of  pulse 
Pricked  me,  that  first  time,  so  did  none  convulse 
My  veins  at  this  occasion  for  resolve. 
Had  that  devolved  which  did  not  then  devolve 
Upon  me,  I  had  done — what  now  to  do 
Was  quietly  apparent. 

"  Tell  me  who 
"  The  man  was  crouching  by  the  porphyry  vase ! " 

"  No,  never !    All  was  folly  in  his  case, 

**  All  guilt  in  mine.     I  tempted,  he  complied." 

"And  yet  you  loved  me  ?  " 

"  Loved  you.     Doubled-dyed 
"  In  folly  and  in  guilt,  I  thought  you  gave 
"  Your  heart  and  soul  away  from  me  to  slave 
"  At  statecraft.     Since  my  right  in  you  seemed  Ipst, 
"  I  stung  myself  to  teach  you,  to  your  cost, 
"  What  you  rejected  could  be  prized  beyond 
"  Life,  heaven,  by  the  first  fool  I  threw  a  fond 
••  Look  on,  a  fatal  word  to." 
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"  And  you  still 
Love  me  ?    Do  I  conjecture  well,  or  ill  ?  " 
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Conjecture — ^well,  or  ill !    I  had  three  years 
To  spend  in  learning  you." 


"  We  both  are  peers 
"  In  knowledge,  therefore :  since  three  years  are  spent 
"  Ere  thus  much  of  yourself  /  learn — who  went 
"  Back  to  the  house,  that  day,  and  brought  my  mind 
"  To  bear  upon  your  action :  uncombined 
*'  Motive  from  motive,  till  the  dross,  deprived 
"  Of  every  purer  particle,  survived 
"  At  last  in  native  simple  hideousness, 
"  Utter  contemptibility,  nor  less 
"  Nor  more.     Contemptibility— exempt 
"  How  could  I,  from  its  proper  due — contempt  ? 
"  I  have  too  much  despised  you  to  divert 
"  My  life  from  its  set  course  by  help  or  hurt 
*'  Of  your  all-despicable  life — perturb 
"  The  calm  I  work  in,  by — men's  mouths  to  curb, 
"  Which  at  such  news  were  clamorous  enough — 
"  Men's  eyes  to  shut  before  my  broidered  stuff 
With  the  huge  hole  there,  my  emblazoned  wall 
Blank  where  a  scutcheon  hung, — by,  worse  than  all, 
"  Each  day's  procession,  my  paraded  life 
"  Robbed  and  impoverished  through  the  wanting  wife 
"  — Now  that  my  life  (which  means — my  work)  was  grown 
"  Riches  indeed !    Once,  just  this  worth  alone 
"  Seemed  work  to  have,  that  profit  gained  thereby 
"  Of  good  and  praise  would — how  rewardingly ! — 
"  Fall  at  your  feet, — a  crown  I  hope  to  cast 
"  Before  your  love,  my  love  should  crown  at  last. 
"  No  love  remaining  to  cast  crown  before. 
My  love  stopped  work  now :  but  contempt  the  more 
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"  Impelled  me  task  as  ever  head  and  hand, 

"  Because  the  very  fiends  weave  ropes  of  sand 

"  Rather  than  taste  pure  hell  in  idleness, 

*'  Therefore  I  kept  my  memory  down  by  stress 

"  Of  daily  work  I  had  no  mind  to  stay 

"  For  the  world  s  wonder  at  the  wife  away. 

"  Oh,  it  was  easy,  all  of  it,  believe, 

"  For  I  despised  you !    But  your  words  retrieve 

"  Importantly  the  past.    No  hate  assumed 

••  The  mask  of  love  at  any  time !    There  gloomed 

•'  A  moment  when  love  took  hate's  semblance,  urged 

"  By  causes  you  declare ;  but  love's  self  purged 

*•  Away  a  fancied  wrong  I  did  both  loves 

"  Yours  and  my  own :  by  no  hate's  help,  it  proves, 

•'  Purgation  was  attempted.     Then,  you  rise 

"  High  by  how  many  a  grade !    I  did  despise — 

"  I  do  but  hate  you.    Let  hate's  punishment 

"  Replace  contempt's !    First  step  to  which  ascent — 

"  Write  down  your  own  words  I  re-utter  you ! 

'"  /  lav^d  my  husband  and  I  hated— who 

"  He  was,  I  took  up  as  my  first  chance,  mere 

"  Mud-ball  to  fling'  and  make  love  foul  with  I  *    Here 

"  Lies  paper ! " 


"  Would  my  blood  for  ink  suffice  I 
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"  It  may :  this  minion  from  a  land  of  spice, 
"  Silk,  feather— every  bird  of  jewelled  breast — 
**  This  poniard's  beauty,  ne'er  so  lightly  prest 
"  Above  your  heart  there."  .  .  . 

"  Thus  ?  " 

"  It  flows,  I  see. 
"  Dip  there  the  point  and  write ! " 
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*•  Dictate  to  me ! 
"  Nay,  1  remember." 

And  she  wrote  the  words. 
I  read  them.     Then — "  Since  love,  in  you,  affords 
"  License  for  hate,  in  me,  to  quench  (I  say) 
"  Contempt — why,  hate  itself  has  passed  away 
"  In  vengeance — fore^  to  contempt.     Depart 
"  Peacefully  to  that  death  which  Eastern  art 
"  Imbued  this  weapon  with  if  tales  be  true ! 
"  Love  ^t11  succeed  to  hate.     I  pardon  you — 
"  Dead  in  our  chamber ! " 

True  as  truth  the  tale. 
She  died  ere  morning ;  then,  I  saw  how  pale 
Her  cheek  was  ere  it  wore  day's  paint-disguise. 
And  what  a  hollow  darkened  'neath  her  eyes, 
Now  that  I  used  my  own.     She  sleeps,  as  erst 
Beloved,  in  this  your  church  :  ay  yours ! 

Immersed 
In  thought  so  deeply.  Father  ?     Sad,  perhaps  ^ 
For  whose  sake,  hers  or  mine  or  his  who  wraps 
— Still  plain  I  seem  to  see ! — about  his  head 
The  idle  cloak, — about  his  heart  (instead 
Of  cuirass)  some  fond  hope  he  may  elude 
My  vengeance  in  the  cloister's  solitude  } 
Hardly,  I  think !     As  little  helped  his  brow 
The  cloak  then.  Father — as  your  grate  helps  now ! 
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Said  Abner,  "At  last  thou  art  come!    Ere  I  tell,  ere  thou 
speak, 
"  Kiss  my  cheek,  wish  me  well  I "    Then  I  wished  it,  and  did 
kiss  his  cheek. 
And  he,  "  Since  the  King,  O  my  friend !  for  thy  countenance 
sent, 
"  Neither  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we ;  nor  until  from  his  tent 
Thou  return  with  the  joyful  assurance  the  King  liveth  yet, 
Shall  our  lip  with  the  honey  be  bright,  with  the  water  be  wet. 
"  For  out  of  the  black  mid-tent's  silence,  a  space  of  three  days, 
"  Not  a  sound  hath  escs^)ed  to  thy  servants,  of  prayer  nor  of 

praise, 
**  To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit  have  ended  their  strife, 
And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch  sinks  back  upon 
life. 

n. 

Yet  now  my  heart  leaps,  O  beloved !    God's  child  with  his 

dew 
On  thy  gracious  gold  hair,  and  those  lilies  still  living  and  blue 
Just  broken  to  twine  round  thy  harp-strings,  as  if  no  wild 

heat 
"  Were  now  raging  to  torture  the  desert ! " 

in. 

Then  I,  as  was  meet. 
Knelt  down  to  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  rose  on  my  feet. 
And  ran  o'er  the  sand  burnt  to  powder.     The  tent  was 
unlooped; 
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I  pulled  up  the  spear  that  obstructed,  and  under  I  stooped ; 
Hands  and  knees  on  the  slippery  grass-patch,  all  withered  and 

gone. 
That  extends  to  the  second  enclosure,  I  groped  my  way  on 
Till  I  felt  where  the  foldskirts  fly  open.     Then  once  more  I 

prayed, 
And  opened  the  foldskirts  and  entered,  and  was  not  afraid 
But  spoke,  "Here  is  David,  thy  servant!"      And  no  voice 

replied. 
At  the  first  I  saw  naught  but  the  blackness;  but  soon  I 

descried 
A  something  more  black  than  the  blackness — the  vast,  the 

upright 
Main  prop  which  sustains  the  pavilion  :  and  slow  into  sight 
Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantic  and  blackest  of  all, 
Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  through  the  tent-roof,  showed 

Saul. 

IV. 

He  stood  as  erect  as  that  tent-prop,  both  arms  stretched  out 

wide 
On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  centre,  that  goes  to  each 

side; 
He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  thereas,  caught  in  his  pangs 
And  waiting  his  change,  the  king  serpent  all  heavily  hangs. 
Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine,  till  deliverance  come 
With  the  spring-time, — so  agonized  Saul,  drear  and  stark, 

blind  and  dumb. 

V. 

Then  I  tuned  my  harp, — took  off  the  lilies  we  twine  round  the 

chords 
Lest  they  snap    'neath  the  stress  of  the  noontide — those 

sunbeams  like  swords  I 
And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep  know,  as,  one  after 

one. 
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So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door  till  folding  be  done. 
They  are  white,  and  untom  by  the  bushes,  for  lo,  they  have 

fed 
Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  wat^  within  the  stream's 

bed; 
And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging,  as  star  follows  star 
Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us, — so  blue  and  so  far ! 

VI. 

— Then  the  tune,  for  which  quails  on  the  comland  will  each 

leave  his  mate 
To  fly  after  the  player ;  then,  what  makes  the  crickets  elate 
Till  for  boldness  they  flght  one  another :  and  then,  what  has 

weight 
To  set  the  quick  jerboa  a-musing  outside  his  sand  house — 
There  are  none  such  as  he  for  a  wonder,  half  bird  and  half 

mouse ! 
God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them  our  love  and  our 

fear, 
To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children,  one  family  here. 

VII. 

Then  I  played  the  help-tune  of  our  reapers,  their  wine-song, 

when  hand  * 

Grasps  at  hand,  eye  lights  eye  in  good  friendship,  and  great 

hearts  expand 
And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world's  life. — And  then, 

the  last  song 
When  the  dead  man  is  praised  on  his  journey — "  Bear,  bear 
him  along 
•*  With  his  few  faults  shut  up  like  dead  flowerets  I    Arc  balm 

seeds  not  here 
•*  To  console  us  ?    The  land  has  none  left  such  as  he  on  the  bier. 
**  Oh,  would  we  might  keep  thee,  my  brother  I " — ^And  then,  the 
glad  chant 
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Of  the  marriage, — first  go  the  young  maiden^,  next,  she  whom 

we  vaunt 
As  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  our  dwelling. — And  then,  the  great 

march  • 

Wherein  man  runs  to  man  to  assist  him  and  buttress  an  arch 
Naught  can  break ;  who  shall  harm  them,  our  frien4s  ? — Then, 

the  chorus  intoned 
As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory  enthroned. 
But  I  stopped  here :  for  here  in  the  darkness  Saul  groaned. 

VIII. 

And  I  paused,  held  my  breath  in  such  silence,  and  listened 

apart; 
And  the  tent  shook,  for  mighty  Saul  shuddered :  and  sparkles 

'gandart 
From  the  jewels  that  woke  in  his  turban  at  once  with  a  start 
All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  rubies  courageous  at  heart. 
So  the  head :  but  the  body  still  moved  not,  still  hung  there 

erect. 
And  I  bent  once  again  to  my  playing,  pursued  it  unchecked. 
As  I  sang, — 

IX. 

"  Oh,  our  manhoodV  prime  vigor  I      No  spirit 

feels  waste, 
"  Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor  sinew  unbraced. 
"  Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living !  the  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock, 
"  The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree,  the  cool  silver 

shock 
"  Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water,  the  hunt  of  the  bear. 
"  And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  crouched  in  his  lair. 
"  And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold  dust 

divine, 
"  And  the  locust-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher,  the  full  draught  of 

wine. 
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"  And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel  where  bulrushes  tell 
"  That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well. 
"  How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  I  how  fjt  to  employ 
"  All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy ! 
"  Hast  thou  loved  the  white  locks  of  thy  father,  whose  sword 

thou  didst  guard 
"When  he  trusted  thee  forth  with  the  anpies,  for  glorious 

reward  ? 
"  Didst  thou  see  the  thin  hands  of  thy  mother,  held  up  as  men 

sung 
"  The  low  song  of  the  nearly  departed,  and  hear  her  faint  tongue 
"  Joining  in  while  it  could  to  the   witness.  '  Let    one    more 

attest, 
"  *  I  have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  through  a  lifetime,  and  all  was 

for  best!' 
"  Then  they  sung  through  their  tears  in  strong  triumph,  not 

much,  but  the  rest. 
**And  thy  brothers,  the  help  and  the  contest,  the  working 

whence  grew 
"  Such  result  as,  from  seething  grape-bundles,  the  spirit  strained 

true: 
"  And  the  friends  of  thy  boyhood — that  boyhood  of  wonder  and 

hope, 
"  Present  promise  and  wealth  of  the  future  beyond  the  eye's 

scope, — 
"  Till  lo,  thou  art  grown  to  a  monarch ;  a  people  is  thine  ; 
"And  all  gifts,  which  the  world  offers  singly,  on  one  head 

combine ! 
"  On  one  head,  all  the  beauty  and  strength,  love  and  rage  (like 

the  throe 
"  That,  a-work  in  the  rock,  helps  its  labor  and  lets  the  gold 

go) 
"  High  ambition  and  deeds  which  surpass  it,  fame  crowning 

them, — all 

•'  Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one  creature — King  Saul ! " 
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X. 

And  lo,  with  that  leap  of  my  spirit, — ^heart,  hand,  harp,  and 

voice,  , 
Each  lifting  Saul's  name  out  of  sorrow,  each  bidding  rejoice 
Saul's  fame  in  the  light  it  was  made  for — as  when,  dare  I  say. 
The  Lord's  army,  in  rapture  of  service,  strains  through  its 

arrav. 
And  upsoareth  the  cherubim-chariot — "Saul!"  cried  I,  and 

stopped, 
And  waited  the  thing  that  should  follow.    Then  Saul,  who 

hung  propped 
By  the  tent's  cross-support  in  the  centre,  was  struck  by  his 

name. 
Have  ye  seen  when  Spring's  arrowy  summons  goes  straight 

to  the  aim, 
And  some  mountain,  the  last  to  v^ithstand  her,  that  held  (he 

alone 
While  the  vale  laughed  in  freedom  and  flowers)  on  a  broad 

bust  of  stone 
A  year's  snow  bound  about  for  a  breastplate, — leaves  grasp 

of  the  sheet  ? 
Fold  on  fold  all  at  once  it  crowds  thunderously  down  to  his  feet. 
And  there  fronts    you,   stark,   black,   but    alive    yet,   your 

mountain  of  old, 
With  his  rents,  the  successive  bequeathings  of  ages  untold — 
Yea,  each  harm  got  in  fighting  your  battles,  each  furrow  and 

scar 
Of  his  head  thrust  'twixt  you  and  the  tempest — all  hail,  there 

they  are ! 
— Now  again  to  be  softened  with  verdure,  again  hold  the  nest 
Of  the  dove,  tempt  the  goat  and  its  young  to  the  green  on 

his  crest 
For  their  food  in  the  ardors  of  summer.     One  long  shudder 

thrilled 
All  the  tent  till  the  very  air  tingled,  then  sank  and  was  stilled 
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At  the   King's  self  left  standing  before  me,  released  and 

aware. 
What  was  gone,  what  remained  ?    AH  to  traverse  'twixt  hope 

and  despair. 
Death  was  past,  life  not  come:  so  he  waited.     Awhile  his 

right  hand 
Held  the  brow,  helped  the  eyes,  left  too  vacant,  forthwith  to 

remand 
To  their  place  what  new  objects  should  enter :  'twas  Saul  as 

before. 
I  looked  up  and  dared  gaze  at  those  eyes,  nor  was  hurt  any 

more 
Than  by  slow  pallid  sunsets  in  autumn,  ye  watch  from  the 

shore. 
At  their  sad  level  gaze  o'er  the  ocean — a  sun's  slow  decline 
Over  hills  which,  resolved  in  stem  silence,  o'erlap  and  entwine 
Base  with  base  to  knit  strength  more  intensely:  so,  arm 

folded  arm 
O'er  the  chest  whose  slow  heavings  subsided. 

XI. 

What  spell  or  what  charm 
(For,  awhile  there  was  trouble  within  me),  what  next  should 

I  urge 
To  sustain  him  where  song  had  restored  him  ?     Song  filled  to 

the  verge 
His  cup  with  the  wine  of  this  life,  pressing  all  that  it  yields 
Of  mere  fruitage,  the  strength  and  the  beaut)' :  beyond,  on 

what  fields. 
Glean  a  vintage  more  potent  and  perfect  to  brighten  the  eye 
And  bring  blood  to  the  lip,  and  commend  them  the  cup  they 

put  by  ? 
He  saith,  "  It  is  good ; "  still  he  drinks  not :  he  lets  me  praise 

life. 
Gives  assent,  yet  would  die  for  his  own  part. 
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XII. 

Then  fancies  grew  rife 
Which  had  come  long  ago  on  the  pasture,  when  round  me 

the  sheep 
Fed  in  silence — above,  the  one  eagle  wheeled  slow  as  in  sleep ; 
And  I  lay  in  my  hollow  and  mused  on  the  world  that  might  lie 
'Neath  his  ken,  though  I  saw  but  the  strip  'twixt  the  hill  and 

the  sky. 
And  I  laughed — "  Since  my  days  are  ordained  to  be  passed 

with  my  flocks, 
"  Let  me  people  at  least,  with  my  fancies,  the  plains  and  the 

rocks, 
"  Dream  the  life  I  am  never  to  mix  with,  and  image  the  show 
Of  mankind  as  they  live  in  those  fashions  1  hardly  shall  know ! 
Schemes  of  life,  its  best  rules  and  right  uses,  the  courage 

that  gains, 
"  And  the  prudence  that  keeps  what  men  strive  for."    And 

now  these  old  trains 
Of  vague  thought  come  again ;  I  grew  surer ;  so,  once  more 

the  string 
Of  my  harp  made  response  to  my  spirit,  as  thus — 

XIII. 

"  Yea.  my  King," 
I  began  — "  thou  dost  well  in  rejecting  mere  comforts  that 
sj>ring 
"  From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  common  by  man  and  by 

brute : 
"  In  our  flesh  grows  the  branch  of  this  life,  in  our  soul  it  bears 
fruit. 
Thou  hast  marked  the  slow  rise  of  the  tree, — ^how  its  stem 

trembled  first 
Till  it  passed  the  kid's  lip,  the  stag's  antler ;  then  safely  out- 
burst 
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The  fan-branches  all  round ;   and  thou  mindest  when  these 

too,  in  turn 
Broke  a-bloom  and  the  palm-tree  seemed  perfect :  yet  more 

was  to  learn, 
E'en  the  good  that  comes  in  with  the  palm-fruit.     Our  dates 

shall  we  slight, 
"  When  their  juice  brings  a  cure  for  all  sorrow  ?  or  care  for  the 

plight 
"  Of  the  palm's  self  whose  slow  growth  produced  them  ?    Not 

so !  stem  and  branch 
"  Shall  decay,  nor  be  known  in  their  place,  while  the  palm- wine 

shall  stanch 
••  Every  wound  of  man's  spirit  in  winter.     I  pour  thee  such 

wine. 
**  Leave  the  flesh  to  the  fate  it  was  fit  for !  the  spirit  be  thine ! 
**  By  the  spirit,  when  age  shall  o'ercome  thee,  thou  still  shalt 

enjoy 
"  More  indeed,  than  at  first,  when  inconscious,  the  life  of  a  boy. 
"Crush  that  life,  and   behold  its  wine  running!     Each  deed 

thou  hast  done 
*•  Dies,  revives,  goes  to  work  in  the  world  :  until  e'en  as  the  sun 
"  Looking  down  on  the  earth,  though  clouds  spoil  him,  though 

tempests  efface, 
"  Can  find  nothing  his  own  deed  produced  not,  must  everywhere 

trace 
"  The  results  of  his  past  summer-prime, — so,  each  ray  of  thy 

will, 
"  Every  flash  of  thy  passion  and  prowess,  long  over,  shall  thrill 
"  Thy  whole  people,  the  countless,  with  ardor,  till  they  too  give 

forth 
"  A  like  cheer  to  their  sons :  who,  in  turn,  fill  the  South  and  the 

North 
"  With  the  radiance  thy  deed  was  the  germ  of.     Carouse  in  the 

past! 
"  But  the  license  of  age  has  its  limit :  thou  diest  at  last. 
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"  As  the  lion  when  a^  dims  his  eyeball,  the  rose  at  her  heigfat, 
**  So  with  man — so  his  power  and  his  beauty  forever  take  flight. 
*'No!    Again  a  kx^  draught  of  my  soul-wine!    Look  fordi 

o'er  the  years ! 
**  Thou  hast  done  now  with  eyes  for  the  actual ;  begin  with  the 

seer's! 
"  Is  Saul  dead  ?    In  the  depth  of  the  vale  make  his  tomb— bid 

arise 
**  A  gray  mountain  of  marble  heaped  four-square,  till,  buik  to 

the  skies, 
"  Let  it  mark  where  the  great  First  King  slumbers :  whose  lame 

would  ye  know  ? 
"  Up  above  see  the  rock's  naked  face,  where  the  record  shall  go 
"  In  great  characters  cut  by  the  scribe, — Sucii  was  Saul,  so  he 

dkl; 
"  With  the  sages  directing  the  work,  by  the  populace  chid, — 
"  For  not  half,  they  11  affirm,  is  comprised  there !     Whidi  fauk 

to  amend, 
"In  the  grove  with  his  kind  grows  the  cedar,  whereon  they 

shall  spend 
("  See,  in  tablets  'tis  level  before  them)  their  praise,  and  record 
"With  the  gold  of  the  graver,  Saul's  story, — the  statesman's 

great  word 
"Side  by  side  with  the  poet's  sweet  ccmiment.     The  river's 

a-wave 
"  With  smooth  paper-reeds  grazii^  each  other  when  prophet- 
winds  rave : 
"  So  the  pen  gives  unborn  generations  their  due  and  their  part 
"  In  thy  being !    Then,  first  of  the  mighty,  thank  God  that  thou 

art!" 

XIV. 

And  behold  while  I  sang  .  .  .  but  O  Thou  who  didst  grant 

me,  that  day. 
And,  before  it,  not  seldom  hast  granted  thy  help  to  essay. 
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Carry  on  and  complete  an  adventure, — my  shield  and  my 

sword 
In  that  act  where  my  soul  was  thy  servant,  thy  word  was  my 

word, — 
Still  be  with  me,  who  then  at  the  summit  of  human  endeavor 
And  scaling  the  highest,  man's  thought  could,  gazed  hopeless 

as  ever 
On  the  new  stretch  of  heaven  above  me — till,  mighty  to  save. 
Just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared  that  distance — God's  throne 

from  man's  grave ! 
Let  me  tell  out  my  tale  to  its  ending — my  voice  to  my  heart 
Which  can  scarce  dare  believe  in  what  marvels  last  night  I 

•   took  part, 
As  this  morning  I  gather  the  fragments,  alone  with  my  sheep ! 
And  still  fear  lest  the  terrible  glory  evanish  like  sleep. 
For  I  wake  in  the  gray  dewy  covert,  while  Hebron  upheaves 
The  dawn  struggling  with  night  on  his  shoulder,  and  Kidron 

retrieves 
Slow  the  damage  of  yesterday's  sunshine. 

XV. 

I  say  then, — my  song 
While  I   sang  thus,  assuring  the  monarch,  and,  ever  more 

strong, 
Made  a  proffer  of  good  to  console  him — he  slowly  resumed 
His  old  motions  and  habitudes  kingly.      The  right  hand 

replumed 
His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  composure,  adjusted  the 

swathes 
Of  his  turban,  and  see — the  huge  sweat  that  his  countenance 

bathes. 
He  wipes  off  with  the  robe ;  and  he  girds  now  his  loins  as  of 

yore. 
And  feels  slow  for  the  armlets  of  price,  with  the  clasp  set 

before. 
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He  is  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glory, — ere  error  had  bent 

The  broad  brow  from  the  daily  communion ;  and  still,  though 

much  spent 
Be  the  life  and  the  bearing  that  front  you,  the  same.  God  did 

ciioose. 
To  receive  what  a  man  may  waste,  desecrate,  never  quite  lose. 
So  sank  be  along  by  the  tent-prop,  still,  stayed  by  the  pfle 
Of  his  armor  and  war-cloak  and  garments,  he  leaned  there  a 

while. 
And  sat  out  my  singing — one  arm  round  the  tent-prop,  to  raise 
His  bent  head,  and  the  other  hung  slack — till  I  touched  on 

the  praise 
I  foresaw  from  all  men  in  all  time,  to  the  man  patient  there ; 
And  thus  ended,  the  harp  falling  forward.    Then  first  I  was 


That  he  sat,  as  I  say,  with  my  head  just  above  his  vast  knees 
Which  were  thrust  out  on  each  side  around  me.  like  oak-roots 

which  please 
To  encircle  a  lamb  when  it  slumbers.     I  looked  up  to  know 
If  the  best  I  could  do  had  brought  solace :  he  spoke  not,  but  slow 
Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till  he  laid  it  with  care 
Soft  and  grave,  but  in  mild  settled  ^-ill,  on  my  brow :  through 

my  hair 
The  large  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he  bent  back  my  head, 

with  kind  power — 
All  my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it,  as  men  do  a  flower. 
Thus  held  he  me  there  with  his  great  eyes  that  scrutinized 

mine — 
And  oh,  all  my  heart  how  it  loved  him !  but  where  was  the 

sign? 
I  yearned—"  Could  I  help  thee,  my  father,  inventing  a  bliss, 
"  I  would  add,  to  that  life  of  the  past,  both  the  future  and  this ; 
"  I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether,  as  good,  ages  hence 
"  As  this  moment. — had  love  but  the  warrant,  love's  heart  to 

dispense ! " 
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XVI. 


Then  the  truth  came  upon  me.     No  harp  more — no  song 
more!  outbroke — 

XVII. 

*'  I  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  creation ;  I  saw  and  I  spoke ; 

**  I,  a  work  of  God's  hand  for  that  purpose,  received  in  my  brain 

"  And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  his  handwork — returned  him 
again 

"  His  creation's  approval  or  censure :  I  spoke  as  I  saw. 

"  I  report,  as  a  man  may  of  God's  work — ^all  's  love,  yet  all 's  law. 

"Now  I  lay  down  the  judgeship  he  lent  me.      Each  faculty 
tasked 

"  To  perceive  him,  has  gained  an  abyss,  where  a  dewdrop  was 
asked. 

**  Have  I  knowledge  ?  confounded  it  shrivels  at  Wisdom  laid 
bare. 

"Have    I  forethought.^    how    purblind,  how    blank,  to    the 
Infinite  care ! 

'*  Do  I  task  any  faculty  highest  to  image  success  ? 

"  I  but  open  my  eyes, — and  perfection,  no  more  and  no  less, 

"  In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and  God  is  seen  God 

"  In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod. 

"  And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew 

("  With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  upraises  it  too) 

"The  submission    of    man's  nothing-perfect    to    God's    all- 
complete, 

"  As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit,  I  climb  to  his  feet. 

"  Yet  with  all  this  abounding  experience,  this  deity  known, 

"  I  shall  dare  to  discover  some  province,  some  gift  of  my  own. 
There's  a  faculty  pleasant  to  exercise,  hard  to  hoodwink, 
I  am  fain  to  keep  still  in  abeyance  (I  laugh  as  I  think), 
Lest,  insisting  to  claim  and  parade  in  it,  wot  ye,  I  worst 

"  E'en  the  Giver  in  one  gift. — Behold,  I  could  love  if  I  durst  I 
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"  But  I  sink  the  pretension  as  fearing  a  man  may  o'ertake 

"  God's  own  speed  in  the  one  way  of  love :  I  abstain  for  love's 

sake. 
•* — What  my  soul?  see  thus  far  and  no  farther?  when  doors 

great  and  small, 
"  Nine  and  ninety  flew  ope  at  our  touch,  should  the  hundredth 

appal? 
"  In  the  least  things  have  faith,  yet  distrust  in  the  greatest  of 

aU? 
"  Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift, 
"  That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  compete  with  it  ?    Here  the 

parts  Shift? 
"  Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  creator, — ^the  end,  what  b^;an  ? 
"  Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all  for  this  man. 
And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet  alone 

can? 
Would  it  ever  have  entered  my  mind,  the  bare  will,  much  less 

power, 

To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of.  the  marvelous  dower 

Of  the  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with,  to  make  such  a  soul, 

'*  Such  a  body,  and  then  such  an  earth  for  insphering  the  whole  ? 

"  And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind  (as  my  warm  tears  attest) 

"  These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on,  and  give  one  more, 

the  best? 
"Ay,  to  save  and  redeem  and  restore  him,  maintain  at  the 

height 
"  This  perfection, — succeed,  with  life's  dayspring,  death's  minute 

of  night  ? 
"  Interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch  Saul,  the  mistake, 
"  Saul,  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now, — and  bid  him  awake 
"  From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  himsdf  set 
"  Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life, — a  new  harmony  yet 
"  To  be  run  and  continued,  and  ended — ^who  knows  ? — or  endure  I 
"  The  man  taught  enough  by  life's  dream,  of  the  rest  to  make 

sure; 
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"  By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning  intensified  bliss, 
"  And  the  neict  worid's  reward  and  repose,  by  the  struggles  in 
this. 

XVIII. 

"  I  believe  it !    'Tis  thou,  God,  that  givest,  'tis  I  who  receive : 

"In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my  power  to  believe. 

"  All 's  one  gift :  thou  canst  grant  it  moreover,  as  prompt  to  my 

prayer, 
"  As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,  as  I  open  these  arms. to  the  air. 
"  From  thy  will,  stream  the  worlds,  life  and  nature  thy  dread 

Sabaoth : 
"  I  will  ? — the  mere  atoms  despise  me !    Why  am  I  not  loth 
"  To  look  that,  even  that  in  the  face  too  ?    Why  is  it  I  dare  • 
"Think  but  lightly  of  such  impuissance?     What  stops  my 

despair  ? 
This ; — 'tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him,  but  what 

man  Would  do ! 
See  the  King — I  would  help  him,  but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall 

through. 
"  Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich, 
"  To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would — knowing  which, 
"  I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.    Oh,  speak  through  me  now ! 
"  Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love  ?    So  wouldst  thou — so  wilt 

thou! 
"  So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  ineffablest,  uttermost  crown — 
"  And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
"  One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in !    It  is  by  no  breath, 
"Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation  joins  issue  with 

death! 
"  As  thy  love  is  discovered  almighty,  almighty  be  proved 
"  Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it,  of  being  beloved ! 
"  He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  most ;  the  strongest  shall  stand 

the  most  weak. 
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"  'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength,  that  I  cry  for !  my  flesh,  that  I 

seek 
"  In  the  Godhead !    I  seek  and  I  find  it.    O  Saul,  it  shall  be 
"  A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee :  a  Man  like  to  me, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever :  a  Hand  like  this 

hand 
"  Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee !    See  the  Christ 

stand ! " 

XIX. 

I  know  not  too  well  how  I  found  my  way  home  in  the  night. 
There  were  witnesses,  cohorts  about  me,  to  left  and  to  right. 
Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen,  the  alive,  the  aware : 
I  repressed,  I  got  through  them  as  hardly,  as  strugglingly  there, 
As  a  runner  beset  by  the  populace  famished  for  news — 
Life  or  death.    The  whole  earth  was  awakened,  hell  loosed 

with  her  crews ; 
And  the  stars  of  night  beat  with  emotion,  and  tingled  and  shot 
Out  in  fire  the  strong  pain  of  pent  knowledge :  but  I  fainted 

not. 
For  the   Hand  still  impelled  me    at  once  and  supported, 

suppressed 
All  the  tumult,  and  quenched  it  with  quiet,  and  holy  behest. 
Till  the  rapture  was  shut  in  itself,  and  the  earth  sank  to  rest. 
Anon  at  the  dawn,  all  that  trouble  had  withered  from  earth — 
Not  so  much,  but  I  saw  it  die  out  in  the  day's  tender  birth ; 
In  the  gathered  intensity  brought  to  the  gray  of  the  hills ; 
In  the  shuddering  forests'  held  breath ;  in  the  sudden  wind- 
thrills; 
In  the  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  oft,  each  with  eyes  sidling 

still 
Though  averted  with  wonder  and  dread ;  in  the  birds  stiff  and 

chill 
That  rose  heavily  as  I  approached  them,  made  stupid  with  awe : 
E'en  the  serpent  that  slid  away  silent — he  felt  the  new  law. 
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The  same  stared  in  the  white  humid  faces  upturned  by  the 

flowers ; 
The  same  worked  in  the  heart  of  the  cedar  and  moved  the 

vine-bowers : 
And  the  little  brooks  witnessing  murmured,  persistent  and  low. 
With  their  obstinate,  all  but  hushed  voices — "  E'en  so.  it  is  so ! " 


CLIVE. 

I  and  Clive  were  friends — and  why  not  ?    Friends !    I  think 

you  laugh,  my  lad. 
Clive  it  was  gave  England  India,  while  your  father  gives — 

egad. 
England  nothing  but  the  graceless  boy  who  lures  him  on  to 

speak — 
*Well,  Sir,  you  and   Clive.  were  comrades' — with  a  tongue 

thrust  in  your  cheek ! 
Very  true :  in  my  eyes,  your  eyes,  all  the  world's  eyes,  Clive 

was  man. 
I  was,  am  and  ever  shall  be — mouse,  nay,  mouse  of  all  its 

clan 
Sorriest  sample,  if  you  take  the  kitchen's  estimate  for  fame ; 
While  the  man  Clive — he  fought  Plassy,  spoiled  the  clever 

foreign  game. 
Conquered  and  annexed  and  Englished ! 

Never  mind  as  o'er  my  punch 

(You  away)  I  sit  of  evenings, — ^silence,  save  for  biscuit  crunch, 

Black,  unbroken, — thought  grows  busy,  thrids  each  pathway 

of  old  years. 
Notes  this  forthright,  that  meander,  til(  the  long  past  life 

appears 
Like  an  outspread  map  of  country  plodded  through,  each 

mile  and  rood. 
Once,  and  well  remembered  still,— I'm  startled  in  my  solitude 
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Ever  and  anon  by — ^what's  the  sudden  mocking  light  that 

breaks 
On  me  as  I  slap  the  table,  till  no  rummer-glass  but  shakes 
While  I  ask — aloud,  I  do  believe,  God  help  me! — 'was  it 

thus? 
Can  it  be  that  so  I  faltered,  stopped  when  just  one  step  for 

us—' 
(Us, — you  were  not  bom,  I  grant,  but  surely  some  day  bom 

would  be) 
— 'One  bold  step  had  gained  a  province '  (figurative  talk,  you 

see) 
•  Got  no  end  of  wealth  and  honor, — yet  I  stood  stock  still  no 

less?* 
— *  For  I  was  not  Clive,'  you  comment :  but  it  needs  no  Clivc 

to  guess 
Wealth  were  handy,  honor  ticklish,  did  no  writing  on  the  wall 
Warn  me  *  Trespasser,  'ware  man-traps !  *   Him  who  braves 

that  notices-call 
Hero!    none   of  such  heroics  suit  myself  who  read   plain 

words, 
Doff  my  hat  and  leap  no  barrier.   Scripture  says  the  land  *s 

the  Lord's: 
Louts  then — what  avail  the  thousand,  noisy  in  a  smock- 

frocked  ring. 
All-agog  to  have  me  trespass,  clear  the  fence,  be  Clive  their 

King? 
Higher  warrant  must  you  show  me  ere  I  set  one  foot  before 
'Tother  in  that  dark  direction  though  I  stand  forevcrmore 
Poor  as  Job  and  meek  as  Moses.    Evermore  ?    No !    By- 

and-by 
Job  grows  rich  and  Moses  valiant,  Clive  turns  out  less  wise 

than  L 
Don't  object '  Why  call  him  friend,  then  ? '    Power  is  power, 

my  boy,  and  still 
Marks  a  man, — God's  gift  magnific,  exercised  for  good  or  ill. 
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You've  your  boot  now  on  my  hearth-rug,  tread  what  was  a 
tiger's  skin : 

Rarely  such  a  royal  monster  as  I  lodged  the  bullet  in  I 

True,  he  murdered  half  a  village,  so  his  own  death  came  to 
pass; 

Still,  for  size  and  beauty,  cunning,  courage — ah,  the  brute  he 
was! 

Why !  that  Clive, — that  youth,  that  greenhorn,*  that  quill- 
driving  clerk,  in  fine, — 

He  sustained  a  siege  in  Arcot  .  .  .  But  the  world  knows  I 
Pass  the  wine. 

Where  did  I  break  off  at  ?    How  bring  Clive  in  ?    Oh,  you 

mentioned  *  fear ' ! 
Just  so :  and,  said  I,  that  minds  me  of  a  story  you  shall  hear. 

We  were  friends  then,  Clive  and  I :    so,  when  the  clouds, 

about  xhe  orb 
Late    supreme,  encroaching    slowly,  surely,   threatened    to 

absorb, 
Ray  by  ray  its   noontide  brilliance. — friendship  might  with 

steadier  eye 
Drawing  near,  bear  what    burned    else,  now  no  blaze  all 

majesty. 
Too  much  bee's-wing  floats  my  figure?    Well,  suppose  a 

castle's  new : 
None  presume  to  climb  its  ramparts,  none  find  foothold  sure 

for  shoe, 
'Twixt  those  squares  and  squares  of  granite  plating  the  imper- 
vious pile 
As  his  scale-mail's  warty  armor  cuirasses  a  crocodile, 
Reels  that  castle  thunder-smitten,  storm-dismantled  ?    From 

without 
Scrambling  up  by  crack  and  crevice,  every  cockney  prates 

about 
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Towers — ^the  heap  he  kicks  now!  turrets — just  the  measure 

of  his  cane ! 
Will  that  do  ?    Observe  moreover — (same  similitude  again) — 
Such  a  castle  seldom  crumbles  by  sheer  stress  of  cannonade  : 
*Tis  when  foes  are  foiled  and  fighting's  finished  that  vile  rains 

invade, 
Grass    o'ergrows,    o'ergrows   till    night-birds    congregating 

find  no  holes 
Fit  to  build  in  like  the  topmost  sockets  made  for  banner-poles. 
So  Clive  crumbled  slow  in  London,  crashed  at  last. 

A  week  before. 
Dining  with  him, — after  trying  churchyard-chat  of  days  of 

yore,— 
Both  of  us  stopped,  tired  as  tombstones,  head-piece,  foot- 
piece,  when  they  lean 
Each  to  other,  drowsed  in  fog-smoke,  o'er  a  coffined  Past 

between. 
As  I  saw  his  head  sink  heavy,  guessed  the  soul's  extinguish- 
ment 
By  the  glazing  eyeball,  noticed  how  the  furtive  fingers  went 
Where  a  drug-box  skulked  behind  the  honest  liquor.     *  One 

more  throw 
Try  for  Clive ! '  thought  I :   *  Let's  venture  some  good  rattling 

question ! '     So — 
'Come  Clive,  tell  us'^-out  I  blurted — 'what  to  tell  in  turn, 

years  hence. 
When  my  boy, — suppose  I  have   one, — ^asks  me  on  what 

evidence 
I  maintain  my  friend  of  Plassy  proved  a  warrior  every  whit 
Worth  your  Alexanders,  Caesars,  Marlboroughs  and — what 

said  Pitt  ?— 
Frederick  the  fierce  himself !    Clive  told  me  once ' — I  want  to 

say — 
'Which  feat  out  of  all  those  famous  doings  bore  the  bell    • 

away 
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— In  his  own  calm  estimation,  mark  you,  not  the  mob's  rough 

guess — 
Which  stood  foremost  as  evincing  what  Clive  called  courage- 

ousness  ? 
Come !  what  moment  of  the  minute,  what  speck-centre  in  the 

wide 
Circle  of  the  action  saw  your  mortal  fairly  deified  ? 
(Let  alone  that  filthy  sleep-stuff,  swallow  bold  this  wholesome 

Port!) 
If  a  friend  has  leave  to  question, — when  were  you  most  brave 

in  short  ? ' 
Up  he  arched   his   brows  o'  the  instant — formidably  Clive 

again. 

*  When  was  I  most  brave  ?     I'd  answer  w^ere  the  instance  half 

as  plain 
As  another  instance  that's  a  brain-lodged  crystal — curse  it ! 

here 
Freezing  when  my  memory  touches — ugh — the  time  I  felt 

most  fear. 
Ugh !  I  cannot  say  for  certain  if  I  showed  fear — anyhow 
Fear  I  felt,  and,  very  likely,  shuddered  since  I  shiver  now.' 

•  Fear,'  smiled  I.   *  Well,  that's  the  rarer :  that's  a  specimen  to 

seek, 
Ticket  up  in  one's  museum,  Mind  Freaks!    Lord  dive's 
fear.  Unique!' 

Down  his  brows  dropped.     On  the  table  painfully  he  pored 

as  though 
Tracing  in  the  stains  and  streaks  there,  thoughts  encrusted 

long  ago. 
When  he  spoke  'twas  like  a  la>\7er  reading  word  by  word 

some  will. 
Some  blind  jungle  of  a  statement, — beating  on  and  on  until 
Out  there  leaps  fierce  life  to  fight  with. 
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"  *  This  fell  in  my  factor-days. 
Desk-drudge,  slaving  at  St.  David's,  one  must  game,  or  drink, 

or  craze. 
I  chose  gaming:  and, — ^because  your  high-flown  gamesters 

hardly  take 
Umbrage  at  a  factor's  elbow  if  the  factor  pays  his  stake, — 
I  was  winked  at  in  a  circle  where  the  company  was  choice. 
Captain  This  and  Major  That,  men  high  of  color,  loud  of 

voice. 
Yet  indulgent,  condescending  to  the  modest  juvenile 
Who  not  merely  risked  but  lost  his  hard-earned  guineas  with 

a  smile. 
Down  I  sat  to  cards  one  evening, — had  for  my  antagonist 
Somebody  whose  name's  a  secret — you'll  know  why — so.  if 

you  list. 
Call  him  Cock  o'  the  Walk,  my  scarlet  son  of  Mars  from  head 

to  heel } 
Play  commenced :   and,  whether  Cocky  fancied  that  a  clerk 

must  feel 
Quite  sufficient  honor  came  of  bending    over    one    green 

baize, 
I  the  scribe  with  him  the  warrior,  guessed  no  penman  dared 

to  raise 
Shadow  of  objection  should  the  honor  stay  but  playing  end 
More  or  less  abruptly, — whether  disinclined  he  grew  to  spend 
Practice  strictly  scientific  on  a  booby  bom  to  stare 
At — not  ask  of — lace-and-ruffles  if  the  hand  they  hide  plays 

fair, — 
Anyhow,  I  marked  a  movement  when  he  bade  me  '  Cut ! ' 

"  I  rose. 
*  Such  the  new  manoeuvre.  Captain  ?  I'm  a  novice :  knowledge 

grows; 
What  you  force  a  card,  you  cheat.  Sir  ? '    *  Never  did  a  thun- 
der-clap 
Cause  emotion,  startle  Thyrsis  locked  with  Chloe  in  his  lap. 
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As  my  word  and  gesture  (down  I  flung  my  cards  to  join  the 

pack) 
Fired  the  man  of  arms,  whose  visage,  simply  red  before, 

turned  black. 
When  he  found  his  voice,  he  stammered  *  That  expression 

once  again ! ' 

'  Well,  you  forced  a  card  and  cheated ! ' 

'  Possibly  a  factor's  brain. 
Busied  with  his  all-important  balance  of  accounts,  may  deem 
Weighing  words  superfluous  trouble:  cheat  to  clerkly  ears 

may  seem 
Just  the  joke  for  friends  to  venture :   but  we  are  not  friends 

you  see ! 
When  a  gentleman  is  joked  with, — if  he's  good  at  repartee, 
He  rejoins,  as  I  do — Sirrah !  on  your  knees,  withdraw  in  full ! 
Beg  my  pardon,  or  be  sure  a  kindly  bullet  through  your  skull 
Lets  in  light  and  teaches  manners  to  what  brain  it  flnds ! 

choose  quick — 
Have  your  life  snuffed  out  or,  kneeling,  pray  me  trim  yon 

candle-wick !  * 

*  Well,  you  cheated  ! ' 

Then  out  broke  a  howl  from  all  the  friends  around, 
'To  his  feet  sprang  each  in  fury,  fists  were  clenched  and  teeth 
were  ground. 

*  End  it !  no  time  like  the  present !    Captain,  yours  were  our 

disgrace ! 
No  delay,  begin  and  finish!     Stand  back,  leave  the  pair  a 

space ! 
Let  civilians  be  instructed :  henceforth  simply  ply  the  pen. 
Fly  the  sword !    This  clerk  's  no  swordsman  ?    Suit  him  with 

a  pistol  then ! 
Even  odds !    A  dozen  paces  'twixt  the  most  and  least  expert 
Make  a  dwarf  a  giant's  equal :  nay,  the  dwarf,  if  he's  alert. 
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Likelier  hits  the  broader  target ! ' 

Up  we  stood  accordingly. 
As  they  handed  me  the  weapon,  such  was  my  soul's  thirst 

to  try 
Then  and  there  conclusions  with  this  bully,  tread  on  and  stamp 

out 
Every  spark  of  his  existence,  that, — crept  close   to,   curled 

about 
By  that  toying,  tempting,  teazing  fool   forefinger's   middle 

joint, — 
Don't  you  guess? — ^the  trigger  yielded.      Gone  my  chance! 

and  at  the  point 
Of  such  prime  success  moreover:  scarce  an  inch  above  his 

head 
Went  my  ball  to  hit  the  wainscot.     He  was  living,  I  was  dead. 

"  Up  he  marched  in  flaming  triumph — 'twas  his  right,  mind  !— 
up,  within 

"  Just  an  arm's  length.  '  Now  my  clerkling',  chuckled  Cocky 
with  a  grin 

*'  As  the  levelled  piece  quite  touched  me,  '  Now,  Sir  Counting- 
House,  repeat 

••  That  expression  which  I  told  you  proved  bad  manners !  Did 
I  cheat  .^' 

"  *  Cheat  you  did,  you  knew  you  cheated,  and  this  moment,  know 

as  well. 
"  As  for  me,  my  homely  breeding  bids  you  fire  and  go  to  Hell !  * 

"  Twice  the  muzzle  touched  my  forehead.     Heavy  barrel  flurried 

wrist, 
"Either  spoils  a  steady  lifting.    Thrice:  then  'Laugh  at  hell 

who  list, 
"  I  can't !     God  's  no  fable  either.      Did  this  boy's  eye  wink 

once  ?    No ! 
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"  There's  no  standing  him  and  Hell  and  God  all  three  against 

me, —  so, 
'•  I  did  cheat ! ' 

"  And  down  he  threw  the  pistol,  out  rushed  by  the 
door 
"  Possibly,  but,  as  for  knowledge  if  by  chimney,  roof  or  floor, 
He  effected  disappearance — 1*11  engage  no  glance  was  sent 
That  way  by  a  single  starer,  such  a  blank  astonishment 
"  Swallowed  up  the  senses :  as  for  speaking — mute  they  stood 
as  mice. 

"  Mute  not  long,  though !    Such  reaction,  such  a  hubbub  in  a 
trice! 
Rogue  and  rascal!  who'd  have  thought  it?  what's  to  be 

expected  next. 
When  His  Majesty's  commission  serves  a  sharper  as  pretext 
"  For  .  .   .      But  where 's  the  need  of  wasting  time  now. 

Nought  requires  delay : 
"  Punishment  the  Service  cries  for :  let  disgrace  be  wiped  away 
Publicly,  in  good  broad  daylight !    Resignation  ?    No,  indeed ! 
Drum  and  fife  must  play  the  Rogue's-March,  rank  and  file  be 

free  to  speed 
Tardy  marching  on  the  rogue's  part  by  appliance  in  the  rear 
"  —Kicks  administered  shall  right  this  wronged  civilian, — never 
fear. 
Mister  Clive,  for — though  a  clerk — ^you  bore  yourself — ^suppose 

we  say — 
Just  as  would  beseem  a  soldier ! 

"  •  Gentlemen,  attention — ^pray ! 
"  First,  one  word ! ' 

I  passed  each  speaker  severally  in  review. 
When  I  had  precise  their  number,  names  and  styles,  and  fully 

knew 
Over  whom  my  supervision  thenceforth  must  extend, — ^why, 
then — 
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"  *  Some  five  minutes  since,  my  life  lay — as  you  all  saw,  gentle- 
men. 
At  the  mercy  of  your  friend  there.    Not  a  single  voice  was 

raised 
In  arrest  of  judgment,  not  one  tongue — before  my  powder 
blazed — 
"  Ventured  '  Can  it  be  the  youngster  blundered,  really  seemed 
to  mark 
Some  irregular  proceeding  ?    We  conjecture  in  the  dark. 
Guess  at  random, — still,  for  sake  of  fair  play — what  if  for  a 
freak, 
"In  a  fit  of  absence, — such  things  have  been! — if  our  friend 

proved  weak 
" — ^What's  the  phrase? — corrected  fortune!      Look  into  the 

case  at  least ! ' 
"  *  Who  dared  interpose  between  the  altar's  victim  and  the  priest  ? 
"  Yet  he  spared  me !    You  eleven !    Whosoever,  all  or  each, 
"Utters — ^to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  who  spared  me. — 

speech 
"  — To  his  face,  behind  his  back, — that  speaker  has  to  do  with 

me: 
"Me  who  promise,  if  positions  change  and  mine  the  chance 

should  be 
"  Not  to  imitate  your  friend  and  waive  advantage  I' 

"  Twenty-five 
Years  ago  this  matter  happened :  and  't  is  certain,  added  Clive, 
Never  to  my  knowledge,  did  Sir  Cocky  have  a  single  breath 
Breathed  against  him :  lips  were  closed  throughout  his  life,  or 
since  his  death, 
"  For  if  he  be  dead  or  living  I  can  tell  no  more  than  you, 
"All  I  know  is — Cocky  had  one  chance  more;  how  he  used 
it, — grew 
Out  of  such  unlucky  habits,  or  relapsed,  and  back  again 
Brought  the  late-ejected  devil  with  a  score  more  in  his  train, — 
"  That  *s  for  you  to  judge.     Reprieval  I  procured,  at  any  rate. 
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"Ugh — the  memory  of  that  minute's  fear  makes  goose-fiesh 

rise !    Why  prate 
"  Longer?    You  Ve  my  story,  there's  your  instance,  fear  I  did, 

you  see ! " 

"'Well' — I  hardly  kept  from  laughing — *if  I  see  it,  thanks 
must  be 
Wholly  to  your  Lordship's  candor.    Not  that — in  a  conmion 

case — 
When  a  bully  caught  at  cheating  thrusts  a  pistol  in  one's  face, 
"  I  should  under-rate,  believe  me,  such  a  trial  to  the  nerve ! 
"'Tis  no  joke,  at  one-and-twenty,  for  a  youth  to  stand,  nor 
swerve ! 
Fear  I  naturally  look  for — unless,  of  all  men  alive — 
I  am  forced  to  make  exception  when  I  come  to  Robert  Clive. 
Since  at  Arcot,  Plassy,  elsewhere,  he  and  death — the  whole 

world  knows — 
Came  to  somewhat  closer  quarters. 

"  Quarters  ?    Had  we  come  to  blows, 
Clive  and  I,  you  had  not  wondered — up  he  sprang  so,  out  he 
rapped 
"  Such  a  round  of  oaths — no  matter !    I  'U  endeavor  to  adapt 
"  To  our  modem  usage  words  he — well,  'twas  friendly  license, 
flung 
At  me  like  so  many  fire-balls,  fast  as  he  could  wag  his  tongue. 
*  You — a  soldier  ?  You — at  Plassy  ?    Yours  the  faculty  to  nick 
"  Instantaneously  occasion  when  your  foe,  if  lightning-quick, 
" — At  his  mercy,  at  his  malice, — has  you,  through  some  stupid 

inch 
"  Undefended  in  your  bulwark  }    Thus  laid  open, — not  to  flinch 
— That  needs  courage,  you  '11  concede  me.    Then,  look  here ! 

Suppose  the  man 
Checking  his  advance,  his  weapon  still  extended,  not  a  span 
"  Distant  from  my  temple, — curse  him  1— quietly  had  bade  me 
•  There ! 
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"  Keep  your  life,  calumniator ! — worthless  lives  I  freely  spare : 
"Mine  you  freely  would  have  taken — murdered  me  and  my 

good  fame 
"  Both  at  once, — and  all  the  better !    Go,  and  thank  your  own 

bad  aim 
"  Which  permits  me  to  forgive  you ! '    What  if,  with  such  words 

as  these, 
**  He  had  cast  away  his  weapon  ?    How  should  I  have  borne 

me,  please  ? 
"  Nay,  I  'U  spare  you  pains  and  tell  you.    This,  and  only  this 

remained — 
'*  Pick  his  weapon  up  and  use  it  on  himself.     I  so  had  gained 
Sleep  the  earlier,  leaving  England  probably  to  pay  on  still 
Rent  and  taxes  for  half  India,  tenant  at  the  Frenchman's  will.** 

*  Such  the  turn,*  said  I,  *  the  matter  takes  with  you  ? 
"  Then  I  abate 

"  — No,  by  not  one  jot  or  tittle, — of  your  act  my  estimate. 

"  Fear — I  wish  I  could  detect  there :  courage  fronts  me,  plain 

enough — 
"  Call  it  desperation,  madness — never  mind !  for  here's  in  rough 
"  Why,  had  mine  been  such  a  trial,  fear  had  overcome  disgrace. 
"True,  disgrace  were  hard  to  bear:  but  such  a  rush  against 

God's  face 
— None  of  that  for  me.  Lord  Plassy,  since  I  go  to  church  at 

times, 
Say   the   creed  my   Master  taught  me!      Many  years  in 

foreign  climes 
"  Rubs  some  marks  away — not  all,  though !    We  poor  sinners 

reach  life's  brink, 
"  Overlook  what  rolls  beneath  it,  recklessly  enough,  but  think 
"  There  's  advantage  in  what 's  left  us — ground  to  stand  on, 

time  to  call 

*  Lord  have  mercy ! '  ere  we  topple  over — do  not  leap,  that 's 
all!" 

Oh,  he  made  no  answer,  reabsorbed  in  his  cloud.     I  caught 
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"  Something  like  *  Yes — courage :  only  fools  will  call  it  fear.* 

••  If  aught 
"  Comfort  you,  my  great  unhappy  hero  Clive,  in  that  I  heard, 
"  Next  week,  how  your  own  hand  dealt  you  doom,  and  uttered 

just  the  word 
•'  *  Fearfully  courageous ! ' — this,  be  sure  and  nothing  else.     I 

groaned. 
"  I  *m  no  Clive,  nor  parson  either :  Clive's  worst  deed — we'll 

hope  condoned." 


THE  WAY  TO  ARCADY. 

Oh,  what  *s  the  way  to  Arcady, 
To  Arcady,  to  Arcady  ; 

Oh,  what  *s  the  way  to  Arcady, 
Where  all  the  leaves  are  merry? 

Oh,  what 's  the  way  to  Arcady  ? 
The  spring  is  rustling  in  the  tree — 
The  tree  the  wind  is  blowing  through-^ 

It  sets  "the  blossoms  flickering  white. 
I  knew  not  skies  could  bum  so  blue, 

Nor  any  breezes  blow  so  light. 
They  blow  an  old-time  way  for  me. 
Across  the  world  to  Arcady. 

Oh,  what's  the  way  to  Arcady? 
Sir  Poet,  with  the  rusty  coat. 
Quit  mocking  of  the  song-bird's  note ! 
How  have  you  heart  for  any  tune, 
You  with  the  wayworn  russet  shoon  ? 
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Your  scrip,  a-swinging  by  your  side, 
Gapes  with  a  gaunt  mouth  hungry-wide, 
rU  brim  it  well  with  pieces  red, 
If  you  will  tell  the  way  to  tread. 

Oh,  I  am  hound  far  Arcady, 
And  if  you  but  keep  pace  with  me 
You  tread  the  way  to  Arcady. 

And  where  away  lies  Arcady, 

And  how  long  yet  may  the  journey  be  ? 

Ah,  that  (quoth  he)  /  do  not  know — 
Across  the  clover  and  the  snow — 
Across  the  frost,  across  the  flowers — 
Through  summer  seconds  and  winter  hours, 
I*ve  trod  the  way  my  whole  life  long. 

And  know  not  now  where  it  may  be  ; 
My  guide  is  but  the  stir  to  song. 
That  tells  me  I  can  not  go  wrong. 

Or  clear  or  dark  the  pathway  be 

upon  the  road  to  Arcady, 

But  how  shall  I  do  who  cannot  sing  ? 

I  was  wont  to  sing,  once  on  a  time — 
There  is  never  an  echo  now  to  ring 

Remembrance  back  to  the  trick  of  rhyme. 

'  Tis  strange  you  cannot  sing  (quoth  he). 
The  folk  all  sing  in  Arcady, 

But  how  may  he  find  Arcady 
Who  hath  nor  youth  nor  melody? 
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What,  knew  you  net,  old  man  (quoth  he) — 
Your  hair  is  white,  your  face  is  wise — 
That  Lave  must  kiss  that  mortafs  eyes 
Who  hopes  to  see  fair  Arcadyt 
No  gold  can  buy  you  entrance  there  ; 
But  beggared  Love  may  go  all  bare — 
No  wisdom  won  with  weariness  ; 
But  Lave  goes  in  with  Folly* s  dress — 
No  fame  that  wit  could  ever  win  ; 
But  only  Lave  may  lead  Lave  in 
To  Arcady,  to  Arcady. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  through  all  my  days. 

Wisdom  and  wealth  I  both  have  got, 
And  fame  and  name,  and  great  men's  praise; 

But  Love,  ah.  Love !  I  have  it  not. 
There  was  a  time,  when  life  was  new — 

But  far  away,  and  half  forgot — 
I  only  know  her  eyes  were  blue  ; 

But  Love — I  fear  I  knew  it  not. 
We  did  not  wed,  for  lack  of  gold. 
And  she  is  dead,  and  I  am  old. 
All  things  have  come  since  then  to  me, 
Save  Love,  ah.  Love !  and  Arcady. 

Ah,  then  I  fear  we  part  (quoth  he), 
My  way  *sfor  Lave  and  Arcady, 

But  you,  you  fare  alone,  like  me ; 

The  gray  is  likewise  in  your  hair. 

What  love  have  you  to  lead  you  there  ? 
To  Arcady,  to  Arcady  ? 

Ah,  no,  not  lonely  do  I  fare  ; 
My  true  companion  *s  Memory, 
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IVtfA  Lave  he  fills  the  Sprifig-time  air  ; 

With  Love  he  clothes  the  Winter  tree. 
Oh,  past  this  poor  horizon's  bound 

My  song  goes  straight  to  one  who  stands — 
Her  face  all  gladdening  at  the  sound — 

To  lead  me  to  the  Spring-green  lands. 
To  wander  with  enlacing  hands. 
The  songs  within  my  breast  that  stir 
Are  all  of  her,  are  all  of  her. 
My  maid  is  dead  long  years  (quoth  he). 
She  waits  for  me  in  Arcady, 

Oh,  yon* s  the  way  to  Arcady, 

To  Arcady,  to  Arcady  ; 
Oh,  yon* s  the  way  to  Arcady, 

Where  all  the  leaves  are  merry. 
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Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 
Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea ; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 
For  lo !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays. 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace  ? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways. 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me ; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray. 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone  ? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years  ; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown. 

And  gamer  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 
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The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky ; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea ; 
/Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 
^  Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 


THE  INCOGNITA  OF  RAPHAEL. 

[The  portrait  to  which  the  following  verses  refer  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 

at  Florence.] 

Long  has  the  summer  sunlight  shone 
On  the  fair  form,  the  quaint  costume; 

Yet,  nameless  still,  she  sits  unknown, 
A  lady  in  her  youthful  bloom. 

Fairer  for  this!  no  shadows  cast 
Their  blight  upon  her  perfect  lot, 

Whate'er  her  future  or  her  past. 
In  this  bright  moment  matters  not. 

No  record  of  her  high  descent 
There  needs,  nor  memory  of  her  name; 

Enough  that  Raphael's  colors  blent 
To  give  her  features  deathly  fame ! 

'Twas  his  anointing  hand  that  set 

The  crown  of  beauty  on  her  brow; 
Still  lives  its  early  radiance  yet, 
As  at  the  earliest,  even  now 
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'Tis  not  the  ecstasy  that  glows 
In  all  the  rapt  Cecilia's  grace; 

Nor  yet  the  holy,  calm  repose 
He  painted  on  the  Virgin's 


face. 


Less  of  the  heavens,  and  more  of  earth, 
There  lurk  within  these  earnest  eyes. 

The  passions  that  have  had  their  birth 
And  grown  beneath  Italian  skies. 

What  mortal  thoughts,  and  cares,  and  dreams^ 
What  hopes,  and  fears,  and  longings  rest 

Where  falls  the  folded  veil,  or  gleams 
The  golden  necklace  on  her  breast! 

What  mockery  of  the  painted  glow 
May  shade  the  secret  soul  within; 

What  griefs  from  passion's  overflow. 
What  shame  that  follows  after  sin! 

Yet  calm  as  heaven's  serenest  dreams 
Are  those  pure  eyes,  those  glances  pure; 

And  queenly  is  the  state  she  keeps. 
In  beauty's  lofty  trust  secure. 

And  who  has  strayed,  by  happy  chance. 
Through  all  those  grand  and  pictured  halls, 

Nor  felt  the  magic  of  her  glance. 
As  when  a  voice  of  music  falls? 

Not  soon  shall  I  forget  the  day. 
Sweet  day,  in  spring's  unclouded  time, 

While  on  the  glowing  canvas  lay 
The  light  of  that  delicious  clime; 
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I  marked  the  matchless  colors  wreathed 
On  that  fair  brow,  the  peerless  cheek; 

The  lips,  I  fancied,  almost  breathed 
The  blessings  that  they  could  not  speak. 

Fair  were  the  eyes  with  mine  that  bent 
Upon  the  picture  their  mild  gaze. 

And  dear  the  voice  that  gave  consent 
To  all  the  utterance  of  my  praise. 

O  fit  companionship  of  thought; 

O  happy  memories,  shrined  apart; 
The  rapture  that  the  painter  wrought. 

The  kindred  rapture  of  the  heart! 


WORK  AND  WORSHIP. 

"  Laborare  est  orare."— St.  Augustine. 

Charlemagne,  the  mighty  monarch. 
As  through  Metten  wood  he  strayed, 

Found  the  holy  hermit,  Hutto, 
Toiling  in  the  forest  glade. 

In  his  hand  the  woodman's  hatchet. 
By  his  side  the  knife  and  twine. 

There  he  cut  and  bound  the  fagots 
From  the  gnarled  and  stunted  pine. 

Well  the  monarch  knew  the  hermit 
For  his  pious  works  and  cares. 

And  the  wonders  which  had  followed 
From  his  vigils,  fasts,  and  prayers. 
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Much  he  marveled  now  to  see  him 
Toiling  thus,  with  axe  and  cord; 
And  he  cried  in  scorn,  "  O  Father, 
"Is  it  thus  you  serve  the  Lord ? " 

But  the  hermit,  resting  neither 
Hand  nor  hatchet,  meekly  said: 
"He  who  does  no  daily  labor 
"May  not  ask  for  daily  bread. 

"Think  not  that  my  graces  slumber 

"While  I  toil  throughout  the  day; 
"For  all  honest  work  is  worship, 

"And  to  labor  is  to  pray. 

"Think  not  that  the  heavenly  blessing 
"  From  the  workman's  hand  removes ; 

"Who  does  best  his  task  appointed, 
"Him  the  Master  most  approves." 

While  he  spoke  the  hermit,  pausing 

For  a  moment,  raised  his  eyes 
Where  the  overhanging  branches 

Swayed  beneath  the  sunset  skies. 

Through  the  dense  and  vaulted  forest 

Straight  the  level  sunbeams  came. 
Shining  like  a  gilded  rafter. 

Poised  upon  a  sculptured  frame. 

Suddenly,  with  kindling  features. 

While  he  breathes  a  silent  prayer. 
See  the  hermit  throws  his  hatchet 

Lightly,  upward  in  the  air. 
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Bright  the  well-worn  steel  is  gleaming, 
As  it  flashes  through  the  shade, 

And  descending,  lo!  the  sunbeam 
Holds  it  dangling  by  the  blade! 

"  See,  my  son ! "  exclaimed  the  hermit,— 
"See  the  token  Heaven  hath  sent; 

"Thus  to  humble,  patient  effort 
"Faith's  miraculous  aid  is  lent. 

"  Toiling,  hoping,  often  fainting, 
"As  we  labor.  Love  Divine 

"Through  the  shadows  pours  its  sunlight, 
"  Crowns  the  work,  vouchsafes  the  sign ! 

Homeward,  slowly,  went  the  monarch. 
Till  he  reached  his  palace-hall. 

Where  he  strode  among  his  warriors, 
He  the  bravest  of  them  all. 

Soon  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
Rose  beside  the  hermit's  cell; 

He,  by  royal  hands  invested, 
Ruled,  as  Abbot,  long  and  well. 

Now  beside  the  rushing  Danube 
Still  its  ruined  walls  remain. 

Telling  of  the  hermit's  patience. 
And  the  zeal  of  Charlemagne. 
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THE  FIRST  SETTLER'S  STORY. 

It  ain't  the  funniest  thing  a  man  can  do — 

Existing  in  a  country  when  it's  new ; 

Nature,  who  moved  in  first — a  good  long  while — 

Has  things  already  somewhat  her  own  style. 

And  she  don't  want  her  woodland  splendors  battered. 

Her  rustic  furniture  broke  up  and  scattered, 

Her  paintings,  which  lon^  years  ago  were  done 

By  that  old  splendid  artist-king,  the  Sun, 

Torn  down  and  dragged  in  Civilization's  gutter 

Or  sold  to  purchase  settler's  bread-and-butter. 

She  don't  want  things  exposed  from  porch  to  closet. 

And  so  she  kind  o'  nags  the  man  who  does  it. 

She  carries  in  her  pockets  bags  of  seeds, 

As  general  agent  of  the  thriftiest  weeds ; 

She  sends  her  blackbirds,  in  the  earliest  morn. 

To  superintend  his  fields  of  planted  com ; 

She  gives  him  rain  past  any  duck's  desire — 

Then  maybe  several  weeks  of  quiet  fire ; 

She  sails  mosquitoes — leeches  perched  on  wings — 

To  poison  him  with  blood-devouring  stings ; 
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She  loves  her  ague-muscle  to  display, 

And  shake  him  up, — say  every  other  day ; 

With  thoughtful,  conscientious  care  she  makes 

Those  travelin'  poison -bottles — ^rattlesnakes ; 

She  finds  time,  'mongst  her  other  family  cares. 

To  keep  in  stock  good  wild-cats,  wolves,  and  bears ; 

She  spurns  his  offered  hand  with  silent  gibes. 

And  compromises  with  the  Indian  tribes 

(For  they  who  've  wrestled  with  his  bloody  art 

Say  Nature  always  takes  an  Indian's  part). 

In  short,  her  toil  is  every  day  increased 

To  scare  him  out  and  hustle  him  back  East ; 

Till  fin'lly  it  appears  to  her  some  day 

That  he  has  made  arrangements  for  to  stay ; 

Then  she  turns  round,  as  sweet  as  anything, 

And  takes  her  new-made  friend  into  the  ring. 

And  changes  from  a  snarl  into  a  purr — 

From  mother-in-law  to  mother,  as  it  were. 

Well,  when  I  first  infested  this  retreat. 
Things  to  my  view  looked  frightful  incomplete ; 
But  Nature  seemed  quite  cheerful  all  about  me, 
A-carrying  on  her  different  trades  without  me. 
These  words  the  forest  seemed  at  me  to  throw : 

'*  Sit  down  and  rest  awhile  before  you  go ; " 
From  bees  to  trees  the  whole  woods  seemed  to  say, 

*'  You  're  welcome  here  till  you  can  get  away, 

""  But  not  for  time  of  any  large  amount ; 

^'  So  don't  be  hanging  round  on  our  account." 
But  I  had  come  with  heart-thrift  in  my  song. 
And  brought  my  wife  and  plunder  right  along ; 
I  hadn't  a  round-trip  ticket  to  go  back. 
And  if  I  had  there  wasn't  no  railroad  track ; 
And  drivin'  East  was  what  I  couldn't  endure : 
I  hadn't  started  on  a  circular  tour. 
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My  girl-wife  was  as  brave  as  she  was  good. 
And  helped  me  every  blessed  way  she  could ; 
She  seemed  to  take  to  every  rough  old  tree, 
As  sing'lar  as  when  first  she  took  to  me. 
She  kep'  our  little  log-house  neat  as  wax, 
And  once  I  caught  her  fooling  with  my  axe. 
She  learned  a  hundred  masculine  things  to  do : 
She  aimed  a  shot-gun  pretty  middlin'  true. 
Although,  in  spite  of  my  express  desire, 
She  always  shut  her  eyes  before  she  *d  fire. 
She  hadn't  muscle  (though  she  had  the  heart) 
In  out-door  work  to  take  an  active  part ; 
Though  in  our  firm  of  Duty  and  Endeavor 
She  wasn't  no  silent  partner  whatsoever. 
When  I  was  logging,  burning,  choppin'  wood» 
She  'd  linger  round  and  help  me  all  she  could, 
And  kept  me  fresh-ambitious  all  the  while. 
And  lifted  tons  just  with  her  voice  and  smile. 
With  no  desire  my  glory  for  to  rob. 
She  used  to  stan'  around  and  boss  the  job ; 
And  when  first-class  success  my  hands  befell, 
Would  proudly  say,  "  We  did  that  pretty  well !  " 
She  was  delicious,  both  to  hear  and  see — 
That  pretty  wife-girl  that  kep'  house  for  me. 

Sundays,  we  didn't  propose,  for  lack  o'  church. 
To  have  our  souls  left  wholly  in  the  lurch ; 
And  so  I  shaved  and  dressed  up,  well 's  I  could. 
And  did  a  day's  work  trying  to  be  good. 
My  wife  was  always  band-box  sleek ;  and  whcif 
Our  fat  old  bull's-eye  watch  said  half-past  ten 
('Twas  always  varying  from  the  narrow  way. 
And  lied  on  Sundays  same  as  any  day), 
The  family  Bible  from  its  high  perch  started 
(The  one  her  mother  gave  her  when  they  parted). 
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The  hymn-book,  full  of  music-balm  and  fire 

(The  one  she  used  to  sing  from  in  the  choir) — 

One  I  sang  with  her  from  (I've  got  it  yet) 

The  very  first  time  that  we  really  met — 

(I  recollect,  when  first  our  voices  gibed, 

A  feeling  that  declines  to  be  described ; 

And  when  our  eyes  met — near  the  second  verse — 

A  kind  of  old-acquaintance  look  in  hers, 

And  something  went  from  mine,  which,  I  declare, 

I  never  even  knew  before  was  there ; 

And  when  our  hands  touched — slight  as  slight  could  be — 

A  streak  o'  sweetened  lightnin'  thrilled  through  me ! 

But  that 's  enough  of  that ;  perhaps,  even  now. 

You  '11  think  I'm  softer  than  the  law  '11  allow ; 

But  you  '11  protect  an  old  man  with  his  age. 

For  yesterday  I  turned  my  eightieth  page ; 

Besides,  there 'd  be  less  couples  falling  out 

If  such  things  were  more  freely  talked  about.) 

Well,  we  would  take  these  books,  sit  down  alone. 
And  have  a  two-horse  meeting,  all  our  own. 
And  read  our  verses,  sing  our  sacred  rhymes. 
And  make  it  seem  a  good  deal  like  old  times. 
But  finally  across  her  face  there 'd  glide 
A  sort  of  sorry  shadow  from  inside ; 
And  once  she  dropped  her  head,  like  a  tired  flower. 
Upon  my  arm,  and  cried  a  half  an  hour. 
I  humored  her  until  she  had  it  out. 
And  didn't  ask  her  what  it  was  about. 
I  knewvight  well :  our  reading,  song,  and  prayer 
Had  brought  the  old  times  back  too  true  and  square. 
The  large  attended  meetings  day  and  night ; 
The  spiritual  and  mental  warmth  and  light ; 
Her  father  in  his  pew,  next  to  the  aisle ; 
Her  mother,  with  the  mother  of  her  smile ; 
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Her  brothers*  sly  forbidden  Sunday  glee ; 

Her  sisters,  e'en-a'most  as  sweet  as  she ; 

Her  girl  and  boy  friends,  not  too  warm  or  cool ; 

Her  little  scrub  class  in  the  Sunday-school ; 

The  social,  and  the  singings,  and  the  ball ; 

And  happy  home-cheer  waiting  for  them  all — 

These  marched  in  close  procession  through  her  mind 

And  didn't  forget  to  leave  their  tracks  behind. 

You  married  men — there's  many  in  my  view — 

Don't  think  your  wife  can  all  wrap  up  in  you ; 

Don't  deem,  though  close  her  life  to  yours  may  grow, 

That  you  are  all  the  folks  she  wants  to  know ; 

Or  think  your  stitches  form  the  only  part 

Of  the  crochet-work  of  a  woman's  heart. 

Though  married  souls  each  other's  lives  may  burnish. 

Each  needs  some  help  the  other  cannot  furnish. 

Well,  neighborhoods  meant  counties  in  those  days ; 
The  roads  didn't  have  accommodating  ways ; 
And  maybe  weeks  would  pass  before  she  'd  see — 
And  much  less  talk  with — any  one  but  me. 
The  Indians  sometimes  showed  their  sun-baked  faces. 
But  they  didn't  teem  with  conversational  graces ; 
Some  ideas  from  the  birds  and  trees  she  stole. 
But  'twasn't  like  talking  with  a  human  soul ; 
And  finally  I  thought  that  I  could  trace 
A  half  heart-hunger  peering  from  her  face. 
Then  she  would  drive  it  back  and  shut  the  door; 
Of  course  that  only  made  me  see  it  more. 
'Twas  hard  to  see  her  give  her  life  to  mine. 
Making  a  steady  effort  not  to  pine ; 
•Twas  hard  to  hear  that  laugh  bloom  out  each  minute. 
And  recognize  the  seeds  of  sorrow  in  it. 
No  misery  makes  a  close  observer  mourn 
Like  hopeless  grief  with  hopeful  courage  borne ; 
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There's  nothing  sets  the  sympathies  to  paining 
Like  a  complaining  woman  uncomplaining. 
It  always  draws  my  breath  out  into  sighs 
To  see  a  brave  look  in  a  woman's  eyes. 

Well,  she  went  on,  as  plucky  as  could  be. 
Fighting  the  foe  she  thought  I  did  not  see, 
And  using  her  heart-horticultural  powers 
To  turn  that  forest  to  a  bed  of  flowers. 
You  cannot  check  an  unadmitted  sigh, 
And  so  I  had  to  soothe  her  on  the  sly. 
And  secretly  to  help  her  draw  her  load ; 
And  soon  it  came  to  be  an  up-hill  road. 
Hard  work  bears  hard  upon  the  average  pulse. 
Even  with  satisfactory  results  ; 
But  when  effects  are  scarce,  the  heavy  strain 
Falls  dead  and  solid  on  the  heart  and  brain. 
And  when  we're  bothered,  it  will  oft  occur 
We  seek  blame-timber ;  and  I  lit  on  her ; 
And  looked  at  her  with  daily  lessening  favor, 
For  what  I  knew  she  couldn't  help,  to  save  her. 
(We  often — what  our  minds  should  blush  with  shame  for- 
Blame  people  most  for  what  they're  least  to  blame  for.) 
Then  there 'd  a  misty,  jealous  thought  occur 
Because  I  wasn't  Earth  and  Heaven  to  her, 
And  all  the  planets  that  about  us  hovered. 
And  several  more  that  hadn't  been  discovered ; 
And  my  hard  muscle-labor,  day  by  day. 
Deprived  good-nature  of  its  right  of  way ; 
And  'tain't  no  use,  this  trying  to  conceal 
From  hearts  that  love  us  what  our  own  hearts  feel ; 
They  can't  escape  close  observation's  mesh. 
And  thoughts  have  tongues  that  are  not  made  of  flesh. 
And  so  ere  long  she  caught  the  half-grown  fact ; 
Commenced  observing  how  I  didn't  act. 
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And  silently  began  to  grieve  and  doubt 

O'er  old  attentions  now  sometimes  left  out — 

Some  kind  caress,  some  little  petting  ways ; 

Commenced  a-staying  in  on  rainy  days 

(I  did  not  see  *t  so  clear  then,  I'll  allow, 

But  I  can  trace  it  rather  acc'rate  now) ; 

And  Discord,  when  he  once  had  called  and  seen  us. 

Came  round  quite  often,  and  edged  in  between  us. 

One  night,  when  I  came  home  unusual  late. 
Too  hungry  and  too  tired  to  feel  first-rate. 
Her  supper  struck  me  wrong  (though  I'll  allow 
She  hadn't  much  to  strike  with,  anyhow) 
And  when  I  went  to  milk  the  cows,  and  found 
They'd  wandered  from  their  usual  feeding-ground 
And  maybe 'd  left  a  few  long  miles  behind  'em. 
Which  I  must  copy,  if  I  meant  to  find  *em. 
Flash-quick  the  stay-chains  of  my  temper  broke. 
And  in  a  trice  these  hot  words  I  had  spoke : 

"  You  ought  to  've  kept  the  animals  in  view, 

'*  And  drove  'em  in ;  you'd  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  The  heft  of  all  our  life  on  me  must  fall ; 

"  You  just  lie  round,  and  let  me  do  it  all." 

That  speech — it  had'nt  been  gone  a  half  a  minute 
Before  I  saw  the  cold  black  poison  in  it ; 
And  I'd  have  given  all  I  had,  and  more, 
To  've  only  safely  got  it  back  in-door. 
I'm  now  what  most  folks  "  well-to-do  "  would  call ; 
I  feel  to-day  as  if  I'd  give  it  all, 
Provided  I  through  fifty  years  might  reach 
And  kill  and  bury  that  half-minute  speech. 
Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white-winged  birds ; 
You  can't  do  that  way  when  you  're  flying  words. 
Things  that  we  think,  may  sometimes  fall  back  dead. 
But  God  himself  can't  kill  them  when  they're  said. 
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She  handed  back  no  words,  as  I  could  hear ; 
She  didn't  frown ;  she  didn't  shed  a  tear ; 
Half  proud,  half  crushed,  she  stood  and  looked  me  o'er. 
Like  some  one  she  had  never  seen  before ! 
But  such  a  sudden  anguish-lit  surprise 
I  never  viewed  before  in  human  eyes. 
(I  've  seen  it  oft  enough  since  in  a  dream ; 
It  sometimes  wakes  me  like  a  midnight  scream.) 

That  night,  while  theoretically  sleeping, 
I  half  heard  and  half  felt  that  she  was  weeping, 
And  my  heart  then  projected  a  design 
To  softly  draw  her  face  up  close  to  mine. 
And  beg  of  her  forgiveness  to  bestow 
For  saying  what  we  both  knew  wasn't  so. 
I've  got  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  do  me. 
And  make  my  nephews  painfully  civil  to  me : 
I'd  give  it  all  to  know  she  only  knew 
How  near  I  came  to  what  was  square  and  true. 
But,  somehow,  every  single  time  I'd  try. 
Pride  would  appear,  and  kind  o'  catch  my  eye. 
And  hold  me  on  the  edge  of  my  advance. 
With  the  cold  steel  of  one  sly  scornful  glance. 

Next  morning,  when,  stone-faced,  but  heavy-hearted. 
With  dinner-pail  and  sharpened  axe  I  started 
Away  for  my  day's  work — she  watched  the  door. 
And  followed  me  half  way  to  it  or  more ; 
And  I  was  just  a-tuming  round  at  this. 
And  asking  for  my  usual  good-by  kiss ; 
But  on  her  lip  I  saw  a  proudish  curve, 
And  in  her  eye  a  shadow  of  reserve ; 
And  she  had  shown — perhaps  half  unawares — 
Some  little  independent  breakfast  airs — 
And  so  the  usual  parting  didn't  occur. 
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Although  her  eyes  invited  me  to  her ; 
Or  rather  half  invited  me,  for  she 
Didn't  advertise  to  furnish  kisses  free ; 
You  always  had — that  is,  I  had — ^to  pay  ' 
Full  market  price,  and  go  more'n  half  the  way. 
So,  with  a  short  "  Good-by,"  I  shut  the  door. 
And  left  her  as  I  never  had  before. 

Now  when  a  man  works  with  his  muscles  smartly. 
It  makes  him  up  into  machinery,  partly ; 
And  any  trouble  he  may  have  on  hand 
Gets  deadened  like,  and  easier  to  stand. 
And  though  the  memory  of  last  night's  mistake 
Bothered  me  with  a  dull  and  heavy  ache, 
I  all  the  forenoon  gave  my  strength  full  rein. 
And  made  the  wounded  trees  bear  half  the  pain. 
But  when  at  noon  my  lunch  I  came  to  eat. 
Put  up  by  her  so  delicately  neat — 
Choicer,  somewhat,  than  yesterday's  had  been,  ' 
And  some  fresh,  sweet-eyed  pansies  she'd  put  in — 
'  Tender  and  pleasant  thoughts,"  I  knew  they  meant — 
It  seemed  as  if  her  kiss  with  me  she'd  sent ; 
Then  I  became  once  more  her  humble  lover. 
And  said,  "  To-night  I'll  ask  forgiveness  of  her." 

I  went  home  over-early  on  that  eve, 
Having  contrived  to  make  myself  believe. 
By  various  signs  I  kind  o'  knew  and  guessed, 
A  thunder-storm  was  coming  from  the  west, 
('Tis  strange,  when  one  sly  reason  fills  the  heart. 
How  many  honest  ones  will  take  its  part : 
A  dozen  first-class  reasons  said  'twas  right 
That  I  should  strike  home  early  on  that  night.) 

Half  out  of  breath,  the  cabin  door  I  swung, 
With  tender  heart-words  trembling  on  my  tongue ; 
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But  all  within  looked  desolate  and  bare ; 

My  house  had  lost  its  soul — she  was  not  there ! 

A  pencilled  note  was  on  the  table  spread, 

And  these  are  something  like  the  words  it  said : 
"  The  cows  have  strayed  away  again,  I  fear ; 
"  I  watched  them  pretty  close ;  don't  scold  me,  dear. 
"  And  where  they  are,  I  think  I  nearly  know : 
"  I  heard  the  bell  not  very  long  ago     .    .     . 
"I've  hunted  for  them  all  the  afternoon  ; 
"  I'll  try  once  more — I  think  I'll  find  them  soon. 
**  Dear,,  if  a  burden  I  have  been  to  you, 
"  And  haven't  helped  you  as  I  ought  to  do, 
"  Let  old-time  memories  my  forgiveness  plead  ; 
*'  I've  tried  to  do  my  best — I  have,  indeed. 
'*  Darling,  piece  out  with  love  the  strength  I  lack, 
"  And  have  kind  words  for  me  when  I  get  back." 

Scarce  did  I  give  this  letter  sight  and  tongue — 
Some  swift-blown  rain-drops  to  the  window  clung. 
And  from  the  clouds  a  rough,  deep  growl  proceeded  : 
My  thunder-storm  had  come,  now  'twasn't  needed. 
I  rushed  out-door.     The  air  was  stained  with  black : 
Night  had  come  early,  on  the  storm-cloud's  back  ; 
And  everything  kept  dimming  to  the  sight, 
Save  when  the  clouds  threw  their  electric  light ; 
When,  for  a  flash,  so  clean-cut  was  the  view, 
I'd  think  I  saw  her — knowing  'twas  not  true. 
Through  my  small  clearing  dashed  wide  sheets  of  spray. 
As  if  the  ocean  waves  had  lost  their  way ; 
Scarcely  a  pause  the  thunder-battle  made. 
In  the  bold  clamor  of  its  cannonade. 
And  she,  w^hile  I  was  sheltered,  dry,  and  warm. 
Was  somewhere  in  the  clutches  of  this  storm ! 
She  who,  when  storm-frights  found  her  at  her  best, 
Had  always  hid  her  w^hite  face  on  my  breast ! 
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My  dog,  who'd  skirmished  round  me  all  the  day, 
Now  crouched  and  whimpering,  in  a  comer  lay ; 
I  dragged  him  by  the  collar  to  the  wall, 
I  pressed  his  quivering  muzzle  to  a  shawl — 
"  Track  her,  old  boy !  "  I  shouted ;  and  he  whined. 
Matched  eyes  with  me,  as  if  to  read  my  mind, 
Then  with  a  yell  went  tearing  through  the  wood. 
I  followed  him,  as  faithful  as  I  could. 
No  pleasure-trip  was  that  through  flood  and  flame ; 
We  raced  with  death ;  we  hunted  noble  game. 
All  night  we  dragged  the  woods  without  avail ; 
The  ground  got  drenched — we  could  not  keep  the  trail. 
Three  times  again  my  cabin  home  I  found. 
Half  hoping  she  might  be  there,  safe  and  sound ; 
But  each  time  'twas  an  unavailing  care ; 
My  house  had  lost  its  soul :  she  was  not  there ! 


When,  climbing  the  wet  trees,  next  morning-sun 
Laughed  at  the  ruin  that  the  night  had  done. 
Bleeding  and  drenched,  by  toil  and  sorrow  bent. 
Back  to  what  used  to  be  my  home  I  went. 
But  as  I  neared  our  little  clearing-ground — 
Listen ! — I  heard  the  cow-bell's  tinkling  sound. 
The  cabin  door  was  just  a  bit  ajar ; 
It  gleamed  upon  my  glad  eyes  like  a  star. 

"  Brave  heart,"  I  said,  '*  for  such  a  fragile  form ! 

*'  She  made  them  guide  her  homeward  through  the  storm ! 
Such  pangs  of  joy  I  never  felt  before. 

"  You've  come ! "  I  shouted,  and  rushed  through  the  door. 
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Yes,  she  had  come — and  gone  again.    She  lay 
With  all  her  young  life  crushed  and  wrenched  away — 
Lay,  the  heart-ruins  of  our  home  among, 
Not  far  from  where  I  killed  her  with  my  tongue. 
The  rain-drops  glittered  'mid  her  hair's  long  strands, 
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The  forest  thorns  had  torn  her  feet  and  hands, 
And  'midst  the  tears — brave  tears — that  one  could  trace 
Upon  the  pale  but  sweetly  resolute  face, 
I  once  again  the  mournful  words  could  read, 
"  I've  tried  to  do  my  best — I  have,  indeed." 

And  now  I'm  mostly  done;  my  story's  o'er; 
Part  of  it  never  breathed  the  air  before. 
'Tisn't  over-usual,  it  must  be  allowed. 
To  volunteer  heart-history  to  a  crowd. 
And  scatter  'mongst  them  confidential  tears, 
But  you'll  protect  an  old  man  with  his  years ; 
And  whereso'er  this  story's  voice  can  reach. 
This  is  the  ^rmon  I  would  have  it  preach : 

Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white-winged  birds : 
You  can't  do  that  way  when  you  're  flying  words. 
"  Careful  with  fire,"  is  good  advice,  we  know : 
"  Careful  with  words,"  is  ten  times  doubly  so. 
Thoughts  unexpressed  may  sometimes  fall  back  dead. 
But  God  himself  can't  kill  them  when  they're  said ! 
You  have  my  life-grief :  do  not  think  a  minute 
'Twas  told  to  take  up  time.    There's  business  in  it 
It  sheds  advice.    Whoe'er  will  take  and  live  it, 
Is  welcome  to  the  pain  it  costs  to  give  it. 
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Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers ; 
Deck  them  with  garlands,  those  brothers  of  ours ; 
Lying  so  silent,  by  night  and  by  day. 
Sleeping  the  years  of  their  manhood  away : 
Years  they  had  marked  for  the  joys  of  the  brave ; 
Years  they  must  waste  in  the  sloth  of  the  grave. 
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All  the  bright  laurels  they  fought  to  make  bloom 
Fell  to  the  earth  when  they  went  to  the  tomb. 
Give  them  the  meed  they  have  won  in  the  past ; 
Give  them  the  honors  their  merits  forecast ; 
Give  them  the  chaplets  they  won  in  the  strife ; 
Give  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their  life. 
Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover : 
Crown  in  your  heart  these  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  faces  that  motionless  lie. 
Shut  from  the  blue  of  the  glorious  sky  ; 
Faces  once  lit  with  the  smiles  of  the  gay — 
Faces  now  marred  by  the  frown  of  decay. 
Eyes  that  beamed  friendship  and  love  to  your  own ; 
Lips  that  sweet  thoughts  of  affection  made  known ; 
Brows  you  have  soothed  in  the  day  of  distress ; 
Cheeks  you  have  flushed  by  the  tender  caress. 
Faces  that  brightened  at  War's  stirring  cry ; 
Faces  that  streamed  when  they  bade  you  good-by ; 
Faces  that  glowed  in  the  battle's  red  flame. 
Paling  for  naught,  till  the  Death-Angel  came. 
Cover  them  over — ^yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover : 
Kiss  in  your  hearts  these  dead  heroes  of  ours. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  hands  that  are  resting,  half-tried. 
Crossed  on  the  bosom,  or  low  by  the  side : 
Hands  to  you,  mother,  in  infancy  thrown ; 
Hands  that  you,  father,  close  hid  in  your  own ; 
Hands  where  you,  sister,  when  tried  and  dismayed. 
Hung  for  protection  and  counsel  and  aid ; 
Hands  that  you,  brother,  for  faithfulness  knew ; 
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Hands  that  you,  wife,  wrung  in  bitter  adieu ; 
Bravely  the  cross  of  their  country  they  bore ; 
Words  of  devotion  they  wrote  with  their  gore ; 
Grandly  they  grasped  for  a  garland  of  light, 
Catching  the  mantle  of  death-darkened  night. 
Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover : 
Clasp  in  your  hearts  these  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  feet  that,  all  weary  and  torn. 

Hither  by  comrades  were  tenderly  borne : 

Feet  that  have  trodden,  through  love-lighted  ways. 

Near  to  your  o\\ti,  in  the  old  happy  days ; 

Feet  that  have  pressed,  in  Life's  opening  mom, 

Roses  of  pleasure,  and  Death's  poisoned  thorn. 

Swiftly  they  rushed  to  the  help  of  the  right. 

Firmly  they  stood  in  the  shock  of  the  fight. 

Ne'er  shall  the  enemy'is  hurrying  tramp 

Summon  them  forth  from  their  death-guarded  camp ; 

Ne'er,  till  Eternity's  bugle  shall  sound. 

Will  they  come  out  from  their  couch  in  the  ground. 

Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 

Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover : 

Rough  were  the  paths  of  those  heroes  of  ours — 

Now  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  hearts  that  have  beaten  so  high, 
Beaten  with  hopes  that  were  born  but  to  die ; 
Hearts  that  have  burned  in  the  heat  of  the  fray. 
Hearts  that  have  yearned  for  the. homes  faraway; 
Hearts  that  beat  high  in  the  charge's  loud  tramp, 
Hearts  that  low  fell  in  the  prison's  foul  damp. 
Once  they  were  swelling  with  courage  and  will. 
Now  they  are  lying  all  pulseless  and  still ; 
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Once  they  were  glowing  with  friendship  and  love, 
Now  the  great  souls  have  gone  soaring  above. 
Bravely  their  blood  to  the  nation  they  gave, 
Then  in  her  bosom  they  found  them  a  grave. 
Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover : 
Press  to  your  hearts  these  dead  heroes  of  ours. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

One  there  is,  sleeping  in  yonder  low  tomb. 
Worthy  the  brightest  of  flow'rets  that  bloom. 
Weakness  of  womanhood's  life  was  her  part ; 
Tenderly  strong  was  her  generous  heart. 
Bravely  she  stood  by  the  sufferer's  side. 
Checking  the  pain  and  the  life-bearing  tide ; 
Fighting  the  swift-sweeping  phantom  of  Death, 
Easing  the  dying  man's  fluttering  breath ; 
Then,  when  the  strife  that  had  nerved  her  was  o'er, 
Calmly  she  went  to  where  wars  are  no  more. 
Voices  have  blessed  her  now  silent  and  dumb ; 
Voices  will  bless  her  in  long  years  to  come. 
Cover  her  over — yes,  cover  her  over — 
Blessings,  like  angels,  around  her  shall  hover ; 
Cherish  the  name  of  that  sister  of  ours. 
And  cover  her  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  thousands  who  sleep  far  away — 
Sleep  where  their  friends  cannot  find  them  to-day ; 
They  who  in  mountain  and  hill-side  and  dell. 
Rest  where  they  wearied,  and  lie  where  they  fell. 
Softly  the  grass-blade  creeps  round  their  repose ; 
Sweetly  above  them  the  wild  flow'ret  blows ; 
Zephyrs  of  freedom  fly  gently  o'erhead, 
Whispering  names  for  the  patriot  dead. 
So  in  our  minds  we  will  name  them  once  more. 
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So  in  our  hearts  we  will  cover  them  o'er ; 
Roses  and  lilies  and  violets  blue 
Bloom  in  our  souls  for  the  brave  and  the  true. 
Cover  them  over — ^yes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover : 
Think  of  those  far-away  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

When  the  long  years  have  crept  slowly  away, 
E'en  to  the  dawn  of  Earth's  funeral  day ; 
When,  at  the  Archangel's  trumpet  and  tread. 
Rise  up  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  dead ; 
When  the  great  world  its  last  judgment  awaits ; 
When  the  blue  sky  shall  swing  open  its  gates, 
And  our  long  columns  march  silently  through, 
Past  the  Great  Captain,  for  final  review ; 
Then  for  the  blood  that  has  flowed  for  the  right, 
Crowns  shall  be  given,  untarnished  and  bright ; 
Then  the  glad  ear  of  each  war-martyred  son 
Proudly  shall  hear  the  good  judgment,  "  Well  done ! " 
Blessings  for  garlands  shall  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover : 
God  will  reward  those  dead  heroes  of  ours. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 
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Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house  I'm  trudgin'  my  weary  way — 
I,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gray — 
I,  who  am  smart  an'  chipper,  for  all  the  years  I've  told, 
As  many  another  woman  that  *s  only  half  as  old. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — I  can't  quite  make  it  clear ! 
Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — it  seems  so  horrid  queer ! 
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» 

Many  a  step  I've  taken  a-toilin'  to  and  fro, 

But  this  is  a  sort  of  journey  I  never  thought  to  go. 

What  is  the  use  of  heapin*  on  me  a  pauper's  shame  ? 
Am  I  lazy  or  crazy  ?  am  I  blind  or  lame  ? 
True,  I  am  not  so  supple,  nor  yet  so  awful  stout ; 
But  charity  ain't  no  favor,  if  one  can  live  without. 

I  am  willin'  and  anxious  an'  ready  any  day 
To  work  for  a  decent  livin',  an'  pay  my  honest  way ; 
For  I  can  earn  my  victuals,  an'  more  too,  I'll  be  bound. 
If  any  body  only  is  willin'  to  have  me  round. 

Once  I  was  young  an'  han'some — I  was,  upon  my  soul — 
Once  my  cheeks  was  roses,  my  eyes  as  black  as  coal ; 
And  I  can't  remember,  in  them  days,  of  hearin'  people  say. 
For  any  kind  of  a  reason,  that  I  was  in  their  way. 

'Tain't  no  use  of  boastin',  or  talkin'  over  free. 
But  many  a  house  an'  home  was  open  then  to  me ; 
Many  a  han'some  offer  I  had  from  likely  men. 
And  nobody  ever  hinted  that  I  was  a  burden  then. 

And  when  to  John  I  was  married,  sure  he  was  good  and  smart. 
But  he  and  all  the  neighbors  would  own  I  done  my  part ; 
For  life  was  all  before  me,  an'  I  was  young  an'  strong. 
And  I  worked  the  best  that  I  could  in  tryin'  to  get  along. 

And  so  we  worked  together ;  and  life  was  hard  but  gay. 
With  now  and  then  a  baby  for  to  cheer  us  on  our  way ; 
Till  we  had  half  a  dozen,  an'  all  growed  clean  an'  neat. 
An'  went  to  school  like  others,  an'  had  enough  to  eat. 

So  we  worked  for  the  child 'm,  and  raised  'em  every  one ; 
Worked  for  'em  summer  and  winter,  just  as  we  ought  to  've 
done ; 
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Only  perhaps  we  humored    'em,    which  some  good  folks 

condemn. 
But  every  couple's  child'rn's  a  heap  the  best  to  them. 

Strange  how  much  we  think  of  our  blessed  little  ones ! — 
I'd  have  died  for  my  daughters,  I'd  have  died  for  my  sons; 
And  God  he  made  that  rule  of  love ;  but  when  we're  old  and 

gray, 
I've  noticed  it  sometimes  somehow  fails  to  work  the  other  way. 

Strange,  another  thing :  when  our  boys  an'  girls  was  grown. 
And  when,  exceptin'  Charley,  they'd  left  us  there  alone ; 
When  John  he  nearer  an'  nearer  come,  an'  dearer  seemed  to  be. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  he  come  one  day  an'  took  him  away  from  me. 

Still  I  was  bound  to  struggle,  an'  never  to  cringe  or  fall — 
Still  I  worked  for  Charley,  for  Charley  was  now  my  all ; 
And  Charley  was  pretty  good  to  me,  with  scarce  a  word  or 

frown. 
Till  at  last  he  went  a-courtin*,  and  brought  a  wife  from  town. 

She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an'  hadn't  a  pleasant  smile — 
She  was  quite  conceity,  and  carried  a  heap  o'  style ; 
But  if  ever  I  tried  to  be  friends,  I  did  with  her,  I  know : 
But  she  was  hard  and  proud,  an'  I  couldn't  make  it  go. 

She  had  an  edication,  an'  that  was  good  for  her ; 

But  when  she  twitted  me  on  mine,  'twas  carryin'  things  too  fur ; 

An'  I  told  her  once,  'fore  company  (an'  it  almost  made  her 

sick), 
That  I  never  swallowed  a  grammar,  or  'et  a  'rithmetic. 

So  'twas  only  a  few  days  before  the  thing  was  done — 
They  was  a  family  of  themselves,  and  I  another  one ; 
And  a  very  little  cottage  one  family  will  do. 
But  I  never  have  seen  a  house  that  was  big  enough  for  two. 
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An'  I  never  could  speak  to  suit  her,  never  could  please  her  eye. 
An'  it  made  me  independent,  an'  then  1  didn't  try ; 
But  I  was  terribly  staggered*  an'  felt  it  like  a  blow. 
When  Charley  turned  ag'in  me,  an'  told  me  I  could  go. 

• 
I  went  to  live  with  Susan,  but  Susan's  house  was  small. 
And  she  was  always  a-hintin'  how  snug  it  was  for  us  all ; 
And  what  with  her  husband's  sisters,  and  what  with  child'rn 

three, 
*Twas  easy  to  discover  that  there  wasn't  room  for  me, 

An*  then  I  went  to  Thomas,  the  oldest  son  I've  got. 
For  Thomas's  buildings  'd  cover  the  half  of  an  acre  lot ; 
But  all  the  child'rn  was  on  me — I  could'nt  stand  their  sauce — 
And  Thomas  said  I  need'nt  think  I  was  comin'  there  to  boss. 


An'  then  I  wrote  to  Rebecca,  my  girl  who  lives  out  West, 
And  to  Isaac,  not  far  from  her — some  twenty  miles  at  best ; 
And  one  of  *em  said  'twas  too  warm  there  for  any  one  so  old. 
And  t'other  had  an  opinion  the  climate  was  too  cold. 

So  they  have  shirked  and  slighted  me.  an'  shifted  me  about — 
So  they  have  well-nigh  soured  me,  an'  wore  my  old  heart  out ; 
But  still  I've  borne  up  pretty  well,  an'  wasn't  much  put  down. 
Till  Charley  went  to  the  poor-master,  an'  put  me  on  the  town. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — my  child'rn  dear,  good-by ! 
Many  a  night  I've  watched  you.  when  only  God  was  nigh ; 
And  God  '11  judge  between  us ;  but  I  will  al'ays  pray 
That  you  shall  never  suffer  the  half  I  do  to-day. 
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THE   DEATH-BRIDGE  OF  THE  TAY. 

[THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ANECDOTE  ;     OR,  AN    EVENING    IN  THE 

COUNTRY  STORE.] 

The  night  and  the  storm  fell  together  upon  the  old  town  of 

Dundee, 
And,  trembling,  the  mighty  firth-river  held  put  its  cold  hand 

toward  the  sea. 
Like  the  dull-booming  bolts  of  a  cannon,  the  wind  swept  the 

streets  and  the  shores ; 
It  wrenched  at  the  roofs  and  the  chimneys — it  crashed  'gainst 

the  windows  and  doors ; 
Like  a  mob  that  is  drunken  and  frenzied,  it  suited  through 

the  streets  up  and  down. 
And  screamed  the  sharp,  shrill  cry  of  "  Murder  I "  o'er  river 

and  hill-top  and  town. 
It  leaned  its  great  breast  'gainst  the  belfries — it  perched  upon 

minaret  and  dome — 
Then  sprang   on   the  shivering  firth-river,  and  tortured  its 

waves  into  foam. 
'Twas  a  night  when  the  landsman  seeks  shelter,  and  cares  not 

to  venture  abroad ; 
When  the  sailor  clings  close  to  the  rigging,  and  prays  for  the 

mercy  of  God. 

Look !  the  moon  has  come  out,  clad  in  splendor,  the  turbu- 
lent scene  to  behold ; 

She  smiles  at  the  night's  devastation — she  dresses  the  storm- 
king  in  gold. 

She  kindles  the  air  with  her  cold  fiame,  as  if  to  her  hand  it 
were  given 

To  light  the  frail  earth  to  its  ruin,  with  the  tenderest  radiance 
of  heaven. 
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Away  to  the  north,  ragged  mountains  climb  high  through  the 

shuddering  air ; 
They  bend  their  dark  brows  o'er  the  valley,  to  read  what  new 

ruin  is  there. 
Along  the  shore-line  creeps  the  city,  in  crouching  and  sinuous 

shape. 
With  firesides  so  soon  to  be  darkened,  and  doors  to  be  shaded 

with  crape ! 
To  the  south,  like  a  spider-web  waving,  there  curves,  for  a 

two-mile  away. 
This  world's  latest  man-devised    wonder — the    far-famous 

bridge  of  the  Tay. 
It  stretches  and  gleams  into  distance ;   it  creeps  the  broad 

stream  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  it  rests  its  strong,  delicate  fingers  in  the  palm  of  the  oppo- 
site shore. 
But  look !  through  the  mists  of  the  southward,  there  fiash  to 

the  eye,  clear  and  plain. 
Like  a  meteor  that's  bound  to  destruction — the  lights  of  a 

swift-coming  train ! 


O  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  tempest !  we  sons  of  humanity  know, 

Wherever  and  whene'er  we  find  you,  that  you  are  our  faith- 
f ulest  foe ! 

You  plow  with  the  death-pointed  cyclone  wherever  life's  dwell- 
ings may  be ; 

You  spur  your  fire-steeds  through  our  cities — ^you  scuttle  our 
ships  on  the  sea. 

The  storm-shaken  sailor  has  cursed  you ;  white  hands  have 
implored  you  in  vain ; 

And  still  you  have  filled  Death's  dominions,  and  laughed  at 
humanity's  pain.     ^ 

But  ne'er  in  the  cave  where  your  dark  deeds  are  plotted  and 
hid  from  the  light. 
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Was  one  half  so  cruel  and  treacherous  as  this  you  have  kept 

for  to-night ! 
You  lurked  'round  this  bridge  in  its  building ;    you  counted 

each  span  and  each  pier; 
You  marked  the  men's  daily  endeavors — you  looked  at  them 

all  with  a  sneer ; 
You  laughed  at  the  brain-girded  structure ;  you  deemed  it  an 

easy-fought  foe, 
And  bided  the  time  when  its  builders  your  easy-plied  prowess 

should  know. 
O  tempest !  feed  full  with  destruction !   fling  down  these  iron 

beams  from  on  high ! 
But  temper  your  triumph  with  mercy,  and  wait  till  the  train 

has  gone  by ! 

O  angels!   sweet  guardian  angels! — who  once  in  the  body 

drew  breath. 
Till,  wearied,  you  found  the  great  river,  and  crossed  on  the 

black  bridge  of  death. 
You  who,  from  the  shores  of  the  sun-land,  fly  back  on  the 

wings  of  the  soul. 
And  round  your  frail  earth-loves  yet  hover,  and  strive  their 

weak  steps  to  control, 
Look  out  through  the  mists  to  the  southward ! — the  hearts  on 

yon  swift-coming  train. 
So  light  and  so  happy  this  moment,  are  rushing  to  terror  and 

pain! 
Oh  whisper  a  word  to  the  driver,  that  till  morning  the  bridge 

be  not  braved ; 
At  the  cost  of  a  night  lost  in  waiting,  the  years  of  these  lives 

may  be  saved ! 
On  yon  cheer-freighted  train  there  are  hundreds,  who  soon 

beyond  help  will  be  hurled  ; 
Oh  whisper  to  them  the  dread  secret,  before  it  is  known  to 

the  world ! 
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On  this  home-lighted  shore  are  full  many  who  wait  for  their 
friends,  blithe  and  gay ; 

They  will  wait  through  full  many  a  night-time — through  many 
a  sorrow-strewn  day 

The  trim  evening  lamps  from  the  windows  their  comfort- 
charged  beauty  will  shed ; 

The  fire  will  bum  bright  on  the  hearth-stone — its  rays  will  be 
cheerful  and  red ; 

The  sun  will  come  out  of  the  cold  sea — the  morning  will  rise 
clear  and  bright, 

But  death  will  eclipse  all  its  radiance,  and  darken  your  world 
into  night ! 

'Mid  the  lights  that  so  gayly  are  gleaming  yon  city  of  Dundee 

within. 
Is  one  that  is  waiting  a  wanderer,  who  long  o'er  the  ocean 

has  been. 
His  age-burdened  parents  are  watching  from  the  window 

that  looks  on  the  firth. 
For  the  train  that  will  come  with  their  darling — their  truest- 
loved  treasure  on  earth. 
"  He'll  be  comin'  the  nicht,"  says  the  father,  "  for  sure  the 

hand-writin's  his  ain ; 
"  The  letter  says,  *  Ha'  the  lamp  lichted — I'll  come  on  the  seven 

o'clock  train. 
"  •  For  years  in  the  mines  I've  been  toiling,  in  this  wonderfu' 

West,  o'er  the  sea ; 
••  *  My  work  has  brought  back  kingly  wages — there's  plenty  for 

you  an*  for  me. 
"  *  Your  last  days  shall  e'en  be  your  best  days ;  the  high-stepping 

youngster  you  knew, 
"  •  Who  cost  so  much  care  in  his  raising,  now'U  care  for  himself 

and  for  you. 
"  *  Gang  not  to  the  station  to  meet  me ;    ye  never  need  run  for 

me  more ; 


«« 


« 
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" '  But  when  ye  shall  hear  the  gate  clickit,  ye  maun  rise  up  an* 

open  the  door. 
"  *  We  will  hae  the  first  glow  of  our  greeting  when  nae  one  o* 

strangers  be  nigh, 
"  *  We  will  smile  out  the  joy  o'  our  meeting  on  the  spot  where 

we  wept  our  good-bye, 
" '  Ye  maun  put  me  a  plate  on  the  table,  an*  set  in  the  auld  place 

a  chair ; 
"*  An'  if  but  the  good  Lord  be  willing,  doubt  never  a  bit  I'll  be 

there. 

*  So  sit  ye  an'  wait  for  my  coming  (ye  will  na*  watch  for  me 
in  vain), 

*  An*  see  me  glide  over  the  river,  along  o'  the  roar  o'  the  train. 
"  *  Ye  may  sit  at  the  southernmost  window,  for  I  will  come  hame 

from  that  way ; 
" '  I  will  fly  where  I  swam,  when  a  youngster,  across  the  broad 
Firth  o'  the  Tay.'  " 

So  they  sit  at  the  southernmost  window,  the  parents,  with 
hand  clasped  in  hand. 

And  gaze  o'er  the  tempest-vexed  waters,  across  to  the  storm- 
shaken  land. 

They  see  the  bold  acrobat-monster  creep  out  on  the  treach- 
erous  line ; 

Its  cinder-breath  glitters  like  star-dust — its  lamp-eyes  they 
glimmer  and  shine. 

It  braces  itself  'gainst  the  tempest — it  fights  for  each  inch 
with  the  foe — 

With  torrents  of  air  all  around  it — with  torrents  of  water 
below. 

But  look !  look !  the  monster  is  stumbling,  while  trembles  the 
fragile  bridge-wall — 

They  struggle  like  athletes  entwining — then  both  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt fall ! 

Down,  down  through  the  dark  the  train  plunges,  with  speed 
unaccustomed  and  dire ; 
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It  glows  with  its  last  dying  beauty — it  gleams  like  a  hail-storm 

of  fire ! 
No  wonder  the  mother  faints  death-like,  and  clings  like  a  clod 

to  the  floor ; 
No  wonder  the  man  flies  in  frenzy,  and  dashes  his  way 

through  the  door ! 
He  fights  his  way  out  through  the  tempest ;  he  is  beaten  and 

baffled  and  tossed ; 
He  cries,  "  The  train's  gang  off  the  Toy  brig  /   lend  help 

here  to  look  for  the  lost  I " 
Oh,  little  to  him  do  they  listen,  the  crowds  to  the  river  that 

flee; 
The  news,   like  the   shock   of  an   earthquake,  has  thrilled 

through  the  town  of  Dundee. 
Like  travelers  belated,  they're  rushing  to  where  the  bare  sta- 
tion-walls frown ; 
Suspense  twists  the  blade  of  their  anguish — like  maniacs  they 

run  up  and  down. 
Out,  out,  creep  two  brave,  sturdy  fellows,  o'er  danger-strewn 

buttress  and  piers ; 
They  can  climb  'gainst  that  blast,  for  they  carry  the  blood  of 

old  Scotch  mountaineers. 
But  they  leave  it  along  as  they  clamber ;  they  mark  all  their 

hand-path  with  red ; 
Till  they  come  where  the  torrent  leaps  bridgeless — a  grave 

dancing  over  its  dead. 
A  moment  they  gaze  down  in  horror ;   then  creep  from  the 

death-laden  tide, 
With  the  news,  "  There's  nae  help  for  our  loved  ones,  save 

God's  mercy  for  them  who  have  died !  " 

How  sweetly  the  sunlight  can  sparkle  o'er  graves  where  our 

best  hopes  have  lain  ! 
How  brightly  its  gold  beams  can  glisten  on  faces  that  whiten 

with  pain  I 
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Oh,  never  more  gay  were  the  wavelets,  and  careless  in  inno- 
cent glee. 
And  never  more  sweet  did  the  sunrise  shine  over  the  town  of 

Dundee. 
But  though  the  town  welcomed  the  morning,  and  thci firth 

threw  its  gold  lances  back. 
On  the  hearts  of  the  grief-stricken  people  death's  cloud  rested 

heavy  and  black. 
And  the  couple  who  waited  last  evening  their  man-statured 

son  to  accost. 
Now  laid  their  heads  down  on  the  table,  and  mourned  for  the 
boy  that  was  lost. 
'*  'Twas  sae  sad,"  moaned  the  crushed,  aged  mother,  each  word 

dripping  o'er  with  a  tear, 
"  Sae  far  he  should  come  for  to  find  us,  and  then  he  should 

perish  sae  near ! 
*'  O  Robin,  my  bairn !  ye  did  wander  far  from  us  for  mony  a  day, 
•*  And  when  ye  ha'  come  back  sae  near  us,  why  could  na'  ye 
come  a'  the  way  }  " 
"  I  Aa^  come  a'  the  way,"  said  a  strong  voice,  and  a  bearded 

and  sun-beaten  face 
Smiled  on  them  the  first  joyous  pressure  of  one  long  and  filial 

embrace : 
I  cam*  on  last  nicht  far  as  Newport ;   but  Maggie,  my  bride 

that's  to  be. 
She  ran  through  the  storm  to  the  station,  to  get  the  first 
greeting  o'  me. 
"  I  leaped  from  the  carriage  to  kiss  her ;  she  held  me  sae  fast 

and  sae  ticht, 
"  The  train  it  ran  off  and  did  leave  me ;    I  could  na'  get  over 

the  nicht. 
"I  tried  for  to  walk  the  brig  over — my  head  it  was  a'  in  a 

whirl — 
"  I  could  na' — ye  know  the  sad  reason — I  had  to  go  back  to  my 
girl! 
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I  hope  ye'll  take  kindly  to  Maggie ;  she's  promised  to  soon  be 

my  wife ; 
She's  a  darling  wee  bit  of  a  lassie,  and  her  fondness  it  saved 

me  my  life." 

The  night  and  the  storm  fell  together  upon  the  sad  town  of 

Dundee, 
The  half-smothered  song  of  the  tempest  swept  out  like  a  sob 

to  the  sea ; 
The  voice  of  the  treacherous  storm-king,  as  mourning  for 

them  he  had  slain ; 
O  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  tempest !    your  false  tears  are  shed 

all  in  vain ! 
Beneath  the  dread  roof  of  this  ruin  your  sad  victims  nestle 

and  creep ; 
They  hear  not  the  voices  that  call  them ;    if  they  come,  they 

will  come  in  their  sleep. 
No  word  can  they  tell  of  their  terror,  no  step  of  the  dark 

route  retrace, 
Unless  their  sad  story  be  written  upon  the  white  page  of  the 

face. 
Perchance  thai  may  speak  of  their  anguish  when  first  came 

the  crash  of  despair ; 
The  long-drawn  suspense  of  the  instant  they  plunged  through 

the  shuddering  air ; 
The  life-panoramas  that  flitted  swift  past  them,  with  duties 

undone ; 
The  brave  fight  for  life  in  a  battle  that   strong^  death   al- 
ready had  won ; 
The  half-stifled  shouting  of  anguish  the  aid  of  high  Heaven 

to  implore; 
The  last  patient  pang  of  submission,  when  effort  was  ended 

and  o'er. 
But,  tempest,  a  bright  star  in  heaven  a  message  of  comfort 

sends  back. 
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And  draws  our  dim  glances  to  skyward,  away  from  thy  lau- 
rels of  black : 

Thank  God  that  whatever  the  darkness  that  covers  his  crea- 
ture's dim  sight, 

He  always  vouchsafes  some  deliverance,  throws  some  one  a 
sweet  ray  of  light ; 

Thank  God  that  the  strength  of  His  goodness  from  dark 
depths  ascended  on  high. 

And  carried  the  souls  of  the  suffering  away  to  the  realms  of 
the  sky ; 

Thank  God  that  his  well-tempered  mercy  came  down  with 
the  clouds  from  above, 

And  saved  one  from  out  the  destruction,  and  him  by  the 
angel  of  love. 


NEW  HEAVENS  AND  NEW  EARTH. 


I. 


New  heavens !  new  earth !  where  are  ye  ?    Evermore 
Cold  skies,  hard  land,  oppress  the  weary  heart ! 

O  seer,  who  gazed  from  Patmos'  island-shore ' 
Into  the  future,  when  shall  these  depart  ? 


II. 


Earth,  in  her  circular  path  among  the  stars. 
Bears  the  same  burden  still  of  sin  and  woe ; 

And  through  an  orbit  of  recurring  wars 
The  disunited  church  must  falter  slow. 


III. 

O,  for  new  heavens !  new  light  our  mind  to  lead. 
New  strength  from  God  to  nerve  the  palsied  arm, 

New  life  from  Christ  to  animate  our  dead. 
New  love  our  souls  to  enlarge,  our  hearts  to  warm ! 
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IV. 

Must  we  forever  tread  this  barren  way 
Repeat  the  fruitless  round  of  old  routine. 

Where  no  new  dawn  proclaims  the  advancing  day. 
No  tender  spring  clothes  earth  anew  with  green  ? 

V. 

Believe  we  rather  in  the  coming  sweet 
Of  Christ  on  earth,  the  living  Christ,  to  reign — 

When  saints,  by  creeds  divided  now,  shall  meet. 
And  his  one  church  all  churches  shall  contain. 

VI. 

The  lofty  portals  of  these  heavens  expand. 

The  everlasting  doors  are  lifted  high ; 
And  troops  of  angels  at  the  gateway  stand. 

To  welcome  in  redeemed  humanity. 

VII. 

How  long,  dear  mother !  holy  church,  how  long  I 
From  Austrian  prison,  Alabama's  shore. 

The  oppressed,  with  fainting  hearts  their  cries  prolong : 
Come,  city  of  our  God,  nor  leave  us  more ! 


HOW    TO    JUDGE. 

"  Judge  the  people  by  their  actions  " — 'tis  a  rule  you  often  get — 
"  Judge  the  actions  by  their  people  "  is  a  wiser  maxim  yet. 
Have  I  known  you,  brother,  sister  ?  have  I  looked  into  your 

heart? 
Mingled  with  your  thoughts  my  feelings,  taken  of  your  life 
my  part  ? 
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Through  the  warp  of  your  convictions  sent  the  shuttle  of  my 

thought, 
Till  the  web  became  a  Credo,  for  us  both,  of  Should  and 

Ought  ? 
Seen,  in  thousand  ways,  your  nature,  in  all  act  and  look  and 

speech? 
By  that  large  induction  only,  I  your  law  of  being  reach. 
Now  I  hear  of  this  \\Tong  action — what  is  that  to  you  and  me  ? 
Sin  within  you  may  have  done  it — fruit  not  nature  to  the  tree. 
Foreign  graft  has  come  to  bearing— mistletoe  grows  on  your 

bough — 
If  I  ever  really  knew  you,  then  my  friend  I  know  you  now. 
So  I  say  "  He  never  did  it " — or  "  He  did  not  so  intend  " — 
Or,  "  Some  foreign  power  overcame  him  " — so  I  judge  the 

action,  friend ! 
Let  the  mere  outside  observer  note  appearance  as  he  can ; 
We,  more  righteous  judgement  passing,  test  each  action  by  its 

man. 
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On  this  lovely  Western  shore,  where  no  tempests  rage  and  roar. 
Over  olive-bearing  mountains,  by  the  deep  and  violet  sea, 
There,  through  each  long,  happy  day,  winding  slowly  on  our 

way, 
Travelers  from  across  the  ocean,  toward  Italia  journeyed  we, — 
Each  long  day  that,  richer,  fairer, 
Showed  the  charming  Riviera. 

Where  black  war-ships  doze  at  anchor,  in  the  bay  01  Villa- 

Franca, 
Eagle-like,  gray  Esa,  clinging  to  its  rocky  perch,  looks  down ; 
And  upon  the  mountain  dim,  ruined,  shattered,  stem,  and  grim, 
Turbia  sees  us  through  the  ages,  with  its  austere  Roman  frown. — 
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While  wc  climb  where  cooler,  rarer 
Breezes  sweep  the  Riviera. 

Down  the  hillside  steep  and  stony,  through  the  old  streets  of 

Mentone, 
Quiet,  half-forgotten  city  of  a  drowsy  prince  and  time. 
Through  the  mild  Italian  midnight,  rolls  upon  the  wave  the 

moonlight. 
Murmurs  in  our  dreams  the  cadence  of  a  strange  Ligurian 
rhyme, — 

Rhymes  in  which  each  heart  is  sharer. 
Journeying  on  the  Riviera. 

When  the  morning  air  comes  purer,  creeping  up  in  our  vettura. 
Eastward  gleams  a  rosy  tumult  with  the  rising  of  the  day ; 
Toward  the  north,  with  gradual  changes,  steal  along  the  moun- 
tain ranges 
Tender  tints  of  warmer  feeling,  kissing  all  their  peaks  of  gray. 

And  far  south  the  waters  wear  a 

Smile  along  the  Riviera. 

Helmed  with  snow,  the  Alpine  giants  at  invaders  look  defiance. 
Gazing  over  nearer  summits,  with  a  fixed,  mysterious  stare, 
Down  along  the  shaded  ocean,  on  whose  edge  in  tremulous 

motion 
Floats  an  island,  half-transparent,  woven  out  of  sea  and  air ; — 

For  such  visions,  shaped  of  air,  are 

Frequent  on  our  Riviera. 

He  whose  mighty  earth-quake  tread  all  Europa  shook  with 

dread, 
Chief  whose  infancy  was  cradled  in  that  old  Tyrrhenic  isle,* 
Joins  the  shades  of  trampling  legions,  bringing  from  remotest 

regions 
Gallic  fire  and  Roman  valor,  Cimbric  daring.  Moorish  guile.    . 
Guests  from  every  age  to  share  a 
Portion  of  this  Riviera. 
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There  the  Afric  brain,  whose  story  fills  the  centuries  with  its 

glory, 
Moulds  the  Gaul  and  Carthaginian  into  one  all-conquering  band, 
With  his  tuskM  monsters  grumbling,  'mid  the  alien  snow-drifts 

stumbling. 
Then  an  avalanche  of  ruin  thundering  from  that  frozen  land. 
Into  vales  their  sons  declare,  are 
Sunny  as  our  Riviera. 

Tired  of  these  the  mighty  mother  sought  among  her  types 

another 
Stamp  of  blended  saint  and  hero,  only  seen  on  earth  before 
In  the  luminous  aureole  shining  round  a  maiden's  soul 
Through  four  hundred  sluggish  years ;  till  she  sends  on  Nizza's 
shore 

Now,  the  hero  of  Caprera, 
Bom  upon  our  Riviera. 

Ever,  ever,  in  our  musing,  comes  man's  spirit  interfusing 
Thought  of  poet  and  of  hero  with  the  landscape  and  the  sky ; 
And  this  shore  no  longer  lonely,  lives  the  life  of  romance  only ; 
With  its  Gauls  and  Moors  and  Sea- Kings,  spectral  troops  pro- 
ceeding by, 

For  with  Nature  man  is  sharer. 

Even  on  the  Riviera. 

Feeble  voice  !  no  longer  stammer  words  which  shame  the  pan- 
orama 
Seen  from  all  the  mountain-passes  of  this  old  Aurelian  way. 
With  the  shore  below  us  sleeping,  and  the  distant  steamer 

creeping 
From  Marseilles  to  proud  Genova,  on  to  Spezzia's  famous  bay. 
But  forever,  mia  cara, 
Shall  we  love  this  Riviera. 
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VINETA. 

[A  TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  GERMAN.] 

Under  ocean  evening  bells  are  swinging, 
Muffled  by  the  waters,  faint  and  slow — 

Telling  by  their  wild,  unearthly  ringing 
Of  a  strange  old  city  down  below. 

Looking  downward,  mid  the  currents  darkling. 
Spires  and  towers  and  walls  are  dimly  seen ; 

Radiance  from  their  roofs  of  silver  sparkling 
Glitters  upward  through  the  waters  green. 

He,  whose  bark  above  that  sunken  city 
Through  the  evening  twilight  once  has  gone. 

Drawn  henceforth  by  secret  love  and  pity. 
Steers  forever  to  that  mystery  lone. 

So  within  my  heart  the  bells  are  swinging. 
Faint  and  slow  they  sound  on  memory's  shore. 

Ah !  I  hear  their  strange,  unearthly  ringing. 
Telling  of  the  Love  which  comes  no  more. 

Dearest  hopes  therein  are  sunk  forever, 
Through  the  tide  of  time  their  memory  gleams ; 

Faith  and  Truth,  whose  glory  faileth  never, 
Glitter  through  the  current  of  my  dreams. 

And  those  dear  illusive  echoes  falling 
From  an  unseen  world,  so  far  apart, 

Sound  like  angel-voices,  ever  calling 
From  that  sunken  city,  in  my  heart. 


^T^e^t^^ ^^^^^^^.....^t^^ 
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"  Your  Spring,"  he  said,  "  I  hate ;  now  blast,  now  breeze ; 

All  weathers  mixed ;  sharp  change,  confusion  dire ! 

An  easy-chair,  a  vast  December  fire, 
A  fine  old  russet  folio— give  me  these ! 
Birds'  twitterings  at  the  dawn  my  ear  displease. 

My  dreams  disturb.    What  eye  could  ever  tire 

Of'  orderly  white  ways  ?  could  e'er  desire 
The  foolish  haze  of  May  ?     Such  wishes  tease 
No  sober  mind ! " 

Yet  none  the  less  did  break 

Green  from  the  glebe ;  the  con^d  chestnuts  gave 
Faint  fragrance  out ;  the  robin's  breast  would  make 

A  flame  a-field ;  the  snow  he  could  not  save ! 
And  Spring  on  Spring,  as  wave  in  strong  wave's  wake. 

Still  rolls,  a  bloomy  billow,  o'er  his  grave. 
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NARCISSUS   IN  CAMDEN. 
[a  classical  dialogue  of  the  year  1882.] 

(*^  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr. remarked  that  the  most  impressire 

room  he  had  vet  entered  in  America  was  the  one  in  Camden  town  where  he 

met .    It  contained  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.    •     •     .    On  the 

table  was  a  simple  cruTC  of  water."    .    .    .) 

Paumanokides — Narcissus. 

Paumanokides. 
Who  may  this  be  ? 
This  young  man  clad  unusually,  with  loose  locks,  languorous, 

glidingly  toward  me  advancing. 
Toward  the  ceiling  of  my  chamber  his  orbic  and  e}q)ressive 

eye-balls  uprolling, 
As  I  have  seen  the  green-necked  wild-fowl  the  mallard  in  the 

thundering  of  the  storm. 
By  the  weedy  shore  of  Paumanok  my  fish-shaped  island. 

Sit  down,  young  man  ! 

I  do  not  know  you,  but  I  love  you  with  burning  intensity, 

I  am  he  that  loves  the  young  men,  whosoever  and  whereso- 
ever they  are  or  may  be  hereafter,  or  may  have  been  any 
time  in  the  past. 

Loves  the  eye-glassed  literat,  loves  also  and  probably  more 
the  vender  of  clams,  raucous-throated,  monotonous- 
chanting. 

Loves  the  Elevated  Railroad  employ^  of  Mannahatta,  my  city ; 

I  suppress  the  rest  of  the  list  of  the  persons  I  love,  solely 
because  I  love  you, 

Sit  down  ^/h/ff  I  receive  you ! 

Narcissus. 
O  clarion,  from  whose  brazen  throat 

Strange  sounds  across  the  sea  are  blown, 
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Where  England,  girt  as  with  a  moat, 
A  strong  sea-lion,  sits  alone ! 

A  pilgrim  from  that  white-cliffed  shore. 
What  joy,  large  flower  of  Western  land ! 

To  seek  thy  democratic  door. 
With  eager  hand  to  clasp  thy  hand ! 

Paumanokides. 

Right  you  are ! 

Take  then  the  electric  pressure  of  these  fingers,  O  my  com- 
rade ! 

I  do  not  doubt  you  are  the  one  I  was  waiting  for,  as  I  loaf 'd 
here  enjoying  my  soul. 

Let  us  two  under  all  and  any  circumstances  stick  together 
from  this  out ! 

Narcissus. 
Seeing  that  isle  of  which  I  spake  but  late 

By  ignorant  demagogues  is  held  in  fee. 

The  grand  Greek  limbs  of  young  Democracy 
Beckoned  me  thence  to  this  ideal  State, 
Where  maiden  fields  of  life  Hellenic  wait 

For  one  who  in  clear  culture  walks  apart 

(Avoiding  all  rude  clamors  of  the  mart 
That  mar  his  calm)  to  sow  the  seeds  of  great 

Growths  yet  to  be — the  love  of  sacred  Art, 
And  Beauty,  of  this  breast  queen  consecrate. 
Whose  throne  mean  Science  seeks  to  violate ; 

The  flawless  artist's  lunacy  serene, 
His  purely  passionate  and  perfect  hate 

And  noble  scorn  of  all  things  Philistine. 

Paumanokides. 
Hold  up  there,  Camerado ! 
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Beauty  is  all  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  Art  the  perpet- 

uator  of  Beauty  is  all  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  you 

can  tell  your  folks, 
Your  folks  in  London,  or  in  Dublin,  or  in  Rome,  or  where  the 

Amo  flows,  or  where  Seine  flows. 
Your  folks  in  the  picture-galleries,  admiring  the  Raphaels,  the 

Tintorettos,  the  Rubenses,  Vandykes,  Correggios,  Mu- 

rillos,  Angelicos  of  the  world, 
(I  know  them  all,  they  have  effused  to  me.  I  have  wrung 

them  out,  I  have  abandoned  them,  I  have  got  beyond 

them,) — 

Narcissus  {aside,  with  tenderness). 

Ah,  Burne-Jones! 

Paumanokides. 

Tell  them  that  1  am  considerably  more  than  Beauty ! 

I,  representing  the  bone  and  muscle  and  cartilage  and  adipose 
tissue  and  pluck  of  the  Sierras,  of  California,  of  the 
double  Carolinas,  of  the  Granite  State,  and  the  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  State,  and  the  Wooden  Nutmeg  State ! 

I,  screaming  with  the  scream  of  the  bald-headed  bird  the 
eagle  in  the  primitive  woods  of  America  my  country,  in 
the  hundred  and  sixth  year  of  these  States  ! 

Dear  son,  I  have  learned  the  secret  of  the  Universe, 
1  learned  it  from  my  original  bonne,  the  white-capped  ocean, 
I  learned  it  from  the  Ninth-Month  Equinoctial,  from  the  red- 
wood tree,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the  hermit-thrush,  and 
the  telephone,  and  the  Corliss  engine. 
The  secret  of  the  Universe  is  not  Beauty,  dear  son,  nor  is  it 

Art  the  perpetuator  of  Beauty, 
The  secret  of  the  Universe  is  to  admire  one's  self. 
Ci^imerado,  vou  hear  me ! 
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Narcissus. 
Ah,  I  too  loitering  on  an  eve  of  June 

Where  one  wan  narciss  leaned  above  a  pool. 
While  overhead  Queen  Dian  rose  too  soon. 
And  through  the  Tyrian  clematis  the  cool 
Night  airs  came  wandering  wearily,  I  too, 
Beholding  that  pale  flower,  beheld  Life's  key  at  last, 
and  knew 

That  love  of  one's  fair  self  were  but  indeed 
Just  worship  of  pure  Beauty;  and  I  gave 

One  sweet,  sad  sigh,  then  bade  my  fond  eyes  feed 
Upon  the  mirrored  treasure  of  the  wave, 

Like  that  lithe  beauteous  boy  in  Tempe's  vale. 

Whom  hapless  Echo  loved — thou  knowest  the  Heli- 
conian tale ! 

And  while  heaven's  harmony  in  lake  and  gold 
Changed  to  a  faint  nocturne  of  silvern-gray. 

Like  rising  sea-mists  from  my  spirit  rolled 
The  grievous  vapors  of  this  Age  of  Clay 

Beholding  Beauty's  re-arisen  shrine. 

And  the  white  glory  of  this  precious  loveliness  of  mine ! 

Paumanokides. 
I  catch  on,  my  Comrade ! 
— You  allow  that  your  aim  is  similar  to  mine,  after  all  is  said 

and  done. 
Well,  there  is  not  much  similarity  of  style,  and  I  recommend 

my  style  to  you. 
Go  gaze  upon  the  native  rock-piles  of  Mannahatta,  my  city. 
Formless,  reckless. 
Marked  with  the  emerald  miracle  of  moss,  tufted  with  the 

unutterable  wonder  of  the  exquisite  green  grass, 
Giving  pasture  to  the  spry  and  fearless-footed  quadruped  the 

goat, 
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Also  patched  by  the  heaven-ambitious  citizens  with  the  yellow 
handbill,  the  advertisement  of  patent  soaps,  the  glaring 
and  vari-colored  circus  poster : 

Mine,  too,  for  reasons,  such  arrays ; 

Such  my  unfettered  verse,  scorning  the  delicatesse  of  dilet- 
tantes, 

Try  it,  I'll  stake  you  my  ultimate  dollar  youll  like  it. 

Narcissus  {gracefulfy  waiving  the  point). 
Haply  in  the  far,  the  orient  future,  in  the  dawn  we  herald  like 

the  birds. 
Men  shall  read  the  legend  of  our  meeting,  linger  o'er  the  music 

of  our  words : 

Haply  coming  poets  shall  compare  me  then  to  Milton  in  his 

lovely  youth, 
Sitting  in  the  cell  of  Galileo,  learning  at  his  elder's  lips  the 

truth. 

Haply  they  shall  liken  these  dear  moments,  safely  held  in 

History's  amber  clear, 
Unto  Dante's  converse  bland  with  Virgil,  on  the  margin  of 

that  gloomy  mere ! 

Paumanokides. 
Do  not  be  deceived,  dear  son ; 
Amid  the  choruses  of  the  mom  of  progress,  roaring,  hilarious, 

those  names  will  be  heard  no  longer. 
Galileo  was  admirable  once,  Milton  was  admirable, 
Dante  the  /-talian  was  a  cute  man  in  his  way. 
But  he  was  not  the  maker  of  poems,  the  Answerer ! 
I  Paumanokides  am  the  maker  of  poems,  the  Answerer ! 
And  I  calculate  to  chant  as  long  as  the  earth  revolves, 
To  an  interminable  audience  of  haughty,  effusive,  copious, 
gritty,  and  chipper  Americanos ! 
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Narcissus. 
What  more  is  left  to  say  or  do  ? 

Our  minds  have  met ;  our  hands  must  part 
I  go  to  plant  in  pastures  new 
The  love  of  Beauty  and  of  Art. 

rU  shortly  start. 
One  town  is  rather  small  for  two 
Like  me  and  you ! 

Paumanokides. 
So  long! 
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I. 

What  now  remains,  what  now  remains  but  night  ? 
Night  hopeless,  since  the  moon  is  in  her  grave ! 

Late  came  a  glorious  light, 
In  one  wide  flood  on  spire  and  field  and  wave. 

It  found  a  flowing  way 
To  secret  places  where  the  dead  leaves  lay ; 

It  won  the  half-hid  stream 
To  shy  remembrance  of  her  morning  gleam  ; 

Then  on  the  sky's  sharp  shore 
Rolled  back,  a  fading  tide,  and  was  no  more. 
No  more  on  spire  and  ivied  window  bright ! 

No  more  on  fleld  and  wave ! 

IVAat  now  remains^  what  now  remains  but  night  f 
Night  hopeless,  since  the  moon  is  in  her  grave! 
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II. 

Dumb  waits  the  dim,  broad  land, 
Like  one  who  hears,  yet  cannot  understand, 

Tidings  of  grief  to  come. 
The  woods  and  waters,  with  the  winds,  are  dumb. 

But  now  a  breeze  has  found 
Sorrowful  voice,  and  sobs  along  the  ground : 
"  Oh  the  lost  light,  the  last,  the  best  lost  light ! 

No  more  on  field  and  wave ! " 

What  now  remains,  what  now  remains  but  night  f 
Night  hopeless,  since  the  moon  is  in  her  grave/ 

in. 

Hark,  how  the  wind  outswells, 
Tempting  the  wood's  dark  heart  till  he  rebels. 

And,  shaking  his  black  hair. 
Lifts  up  a  cry  of  passion  and  despair ! 

The  groaning  branches  chafe 
Till  scarce  the  small,  hushed  singing-birds  are  safe. 

Tossed  rocking  in  the  nest, 
Like  gentle  memories  in  a  stormy  breast. 
A  shudder,  as  good  angels  passed  in  flight, 

Thrills  over  field  and  wave ! 

What  now  remains,  what  now  remains  but  night  f 
Night  lawless,  while  the  moon  is  in  her  gravel 

IV. 

There  falls  a  mighty  hush : 
And  forth  from  far  recesses  fern-scents  rush. 

Faint  as  a  waft  from  years 
Long  past ;  they  touch  in  heaven  the  springs  of  tears. 

In  great  drops,  slow  and  warm, 
Breaks  all  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 
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What  now  remains,  what  now  remains  but  night  t 
Night  grieving y  while  the  moon  is  in  her  grave. 

V. 

Behold !  the  rain  is  over :  on  the  wave 

A  new,  a  flashing  light ! 

Lo,  she  arises  calm. 
The  pale,  the  patient  moon,  and  pours  like  balm 

Through  the  wet  wood's  wrecked  aisle 
Her  own  unutterably  tender  smile ! 

There  is  no  calm  like  that  when  storm  is  done ; 
There  is  no  pleasure  keen  as  pain's  release ; 
There  is  no  joy  that  lies  so  deep  as  peace, 
No  peace  so  deep  as  that  by  struggle  won. 

Naught  now  remains,  naught  now  remains  but  night — 
Night  peaceful,  with  the  moon  on  field  and  wave/ 
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Voice,  with  what  emulous  fire  thou  singest  free  hearts  of  old 
fashion, 

English  scomers  of  Spain  sweeping  the  blue  sea-way. 
Sing  me  the  daring  of  life  for  life,  the  magnanimous  passion 

Of  man  for  man  in  the  mean  populous  streets  of  To-day ! 

Hand,  with  what  color  and  power  thou  couldst  show,  in  the 
ring  hot-sanded. 
Brown  Bestiarius  holding  the  lean,  tawn  tiger  at  bay. 
Paint  me  the  wrestle  of  Toil  with  the  wild-beast  Want,  bare- 
handed ! 
Shadow  me  forth  a  soul  steadily  facing  To-day ! 


EASTER  MADRIGAL. 

MARY  AND  SALOME. 

Tell  US,  Gard'ner,  dost  thou  know 
Where  the  Rose  and  Lily  grow, 
Sharon's  Crimson  Rose  and  pale 
Judah's  Lily  of  the  Vale? 
Rude  is  yet  the  opening  year. 
Yet  their  sweetest  breath  is  here. 

GARDENER. 

Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
Yes,  'tis  here  we  planted  them : 
Twas  a  Rose  all  red  with  gore, 
Wondrous  were  the  thorns  it  bore  I 
'Twas  a  body  swathed  in  white. 
Ne'er  was  Lily  half  so  bright. 

THE  WOMEN. 

Gentle  Gard'ner,  even  so. 

What  we  seek  thou  seem'st  to  know. 

Bearing  spices  and  perfume, 

We  are  come  to  Joseph's  tomb ; 

Breaks  e'en  now  the  rosy  day ; 

Roll  us,  then,  the  stone  away. 
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GARDENER. 


Holy  women :  this  the  spot. 
Seek  him,  but  it  holds  him  not. 
This  the  holy  mount  of  myrrh. 
Here  the  hills  of  incense  were. 
Here  the  bed  of  his  repose. 
Till,  ere  dawn  of  day — He  rose. 

MAGDALENE. 

Yes,  my  name  is  Magdalene : 
I  myself  the  Lord  have  seen. 
Here  I  came,  but  now,  and  wept 
Where  I  deem'd  my  Saviour  slept. 
But  He  called  my  name — and  lo ! 
Jesus  lives,  'tis  even  so. 

GARDENER. 

Yes,  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams ; 
Leaped  the  little  hills  like  lambs. 
All  was  dark,  when  shook  the  ground. 
Quaked  the  Roman  soldiers  round. 
Streamed  a  glorious  light,  and  then 
Lived  the  Crucified  again. 

WOMEN. 

Magdalene  hath  seen  and  heard ! 
Gard'ner,  we  believe  thy  word. 
But  oh !  where  is  Jesus  fled. 
Living  and  no  longer  dead  ? 
Tell  us,  that  we  too  may  go 
Where  the  Rose  and  Lily  grow. 
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MAGDALENE. 

Come*  the  stone  is  rolled  away ; 

See  the  place  where  Jesus  lay ; 

Seethe  lawn  that  wrapp'd  his  brow; 

Here  the  angel  sat  but  now. 
"  Seek  not  here  the  Christ/'  he  said ; 
"  Seek  not  life  among  the  dead." 

ALL. 

Seek  we  then  the  life  above ; 
Seek  we  Christ,  our  Light  and  Love. 
Now  his  words  we  call  to  mind : 
If  we  seek  Him  we  shall  find ; 
If  we  love  Him  we  shall  go 
Where  the  Rose  and  Lily  grow. 


MAY-MORNING 

ON  THE  TOWER  OF  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.    185I. 

In  185 1,  having  been  present  at  this  observance,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  poem  for  1853.  This  was  published  in  Oxford  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  visitors  that  year. 

I. 

England  and  Oxford, — Magdalen  and  May-morn, 
These  were  that  day  my  elements  of  mirth ; 

When  harshly  sounding  many  a  restless  horn  * 
Of  Flora's  feast  proclaim'd  the  rosy  birth. 


*  The  blowing  of  horns  to  awake  sleepers  at  break  of  day  is  said  to  be  a  relic 
of  old  Druidical  ceremonies,  on  May-day. 
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0  bless'd  the  month  that  decks  with  flowers  the  thorn. 
And  spreads  fresh  beauty  o'er  reviving  earth ! 

And  bless'd  was  I,  uprising  glad  as  they, 
To  join  the  throngs  that  kept  the  holiday ! 

II. 

And  as  the  earliest  lark  went  up  the  skies, 

All  emulous  of  her  aspiring  flight. 
Where  Magdalen's  tow'ring  pinnacles  arise, 

A  choir  of  singers  climb'd  the  airy  height ; 
Vested  they  were  for  holy  minstrelsies, 

And  each  young  chorister  was  all  delight, 
Thus  like  the  morning  bird  to  mount  and  sing. 
As  if  at  Heaven's  own  window  caroling. 

III. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  good  it  was  to  climb 
With  them  the  windings  of  that  faery  tower. 

And  from  the  summit  scan  the  scene  sublime 
Of  hill  and  dale,  high  wood,  and  bosky  bower. 

Meadows  still  sparkling  with  the  dews  of  prime. 
And  skies  all  rosy  with  the  dawning  hour ; 

And  e'en  of  antique  roofs  the  nearer  show, 

With  Cherwell's  bridge,  and  glassy  stream  below  I 

IV. 

Of  Faith  and  Learning  those  delightful  homes 
And  holy  seigniories  mine  eye  surveyed ; 

Quaint  gables,  sightly  turrets,  shapely  domes. 
Halls,  colleges,  and  gardens ;  and  the  shade 

Of  thoughtful  walks,  where  Merton's  student  roams, 
And  winding  banks  that  show'd  where  Isis  stray'd : 

And  all  seemed  beautiful,  and  grateful  there 

1  breathed  sweet  sentiment  and  wholesome  air. 
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V. 

What  though  on  Forest  Hill  the  bard  no  more 
Sings  blithe  Allegro  and  his  May^day  song  : 

In  Bagley-wood  the  morrice-dance  is  o'er, 
Nor  May-pole  rises  'mid  the  rustic  throng ; 

Nor  sports  are  seen  that  cheer'd  our  sires  of  yore 
In  many  a  scene  those  spreading  meads  among ; 

Nor  Cumnor  rings, — nor  Woodstock  bower,  as  when 

Queen  Bess  and  Burleigh  blazon 'd  Englishmen : 


VI. 


Yet  o'er  the  scene  I  gaz'd  with  longing  heed, 
Nor  deem'd  from  hill  and  dale  the  glory  flown ; 

There,  where  the  daisy  in  the  emerald  mead 
To  Chaucer's  early  eye  disclos'd  its  own ; 

Or  there  where  Milton's  soul  disown'd  its  creed. 
And,  woo'd  to  pleasures  all  too  long  unknown. 

From  e'en  his  darling  treasons  stay'd  his  heart. 

And  gave  to  native  loves  his  nobler  part. 


VII. 

Nor  aught  did  those  returning  calends  lack 
Of  England's  own  incomparable  May ; 

Of  pleasures  rare  in  life's  more  wonted  track 
Of  sights,  like  Florence,  for  a  holiday !  ♦ 

Ah  me,  what  memories  won  my  fancy  back ! 
Historic  thought,  and  fiction's  sportive  play. 

That  rose  like  sighs  within  me,  as  I  stood. 

And  all  around  me  surplice,  cap,  and  hood. 

*  Charles  the  Fif th*t  remark  about  Florence.^  WaUonU  A  ngUr, 
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VIII. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  flash  of  Morning's  fires 
Smote  Oxford's  many  domes  and  pinnacles, 

There  was  a  crash  from  all  her  gilded  spires 
Telling  the  hour  with  sympathizing  bells. 

And  then, — as  if  all  Angels  struck  their  lyres, — 
Filling  the  skies  with  music's  miracles. 

Up  to  the  throne,  between  the  Cherubim, 

I  heard  ascend  their  Eucharistic  Hymn. 


IX. 


And  seem'd  that  music,  in  mid  air,  as  when 
The  spirit  is  absolv'd  from  mortal  clay. 

And  to  the  Paradise  of  ransom'd  men. 
Finds  it,  in  angels'  arms,  in  upward  way. 

I  seem'd  to  tremble  lest  to  earth  again 
I  should  be  banish'd  from  that  upper  day. 

Where  rings  for  aye  the  glory  excellent, 

And  all  is  harmony  and  ravishment. 


X. 


Father  !  of  Thee  they  sung  the  twofold  boon. 
Bread  for  the  body,  for  the  spirit  grace ; 

The  Son  they  glorified,  and  in  their  tune 
Thy  name,  consoling  Paraclete  !  had  place. 

Nor  aught  unsung  was  of  that  Power  Triune; 
Nor  aught  of  Him,  Who  did  His  power  abase. 

To  be  of  Mary's  womb,  the  Virgin-bom ; 

Of  Calvary's  Cross  the  victim  and  the  scorn. 
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XL 

And  when  it  ended,  'twas  as  visions  die 

Of  the  third  Heaven,  and  all  its  seraph  throng : 

Or  fades  a  rapture  from  the  prophet's  eye. 

Upon  the  house-top  listening  their  sweet  song. 

Ah !  never  more  to  hear  that  harmony, 
Still  on  the  breezy  height  I  linger'd  long ; 

While,  to  prolong  the  worship,  bells  out-peal'd. 

And  the  strong  tower  beneath  me  rock'd  and  reel'd.* 


XIL 

And  then,  or  ever  their  glad  voice  was  done. 
Descending  to  the  walks,  I  wandered  round. 

Or  watch'd  the  golden  lustre  of  the  sun 
Bright'ning  the  belfry  that  gave  forth  the  sound. 

And  seem'd  the  deep  blue  sky  to  float  upon. 

Solid,  yet  light, — and  springing  from  the  ground, 

With  battlements  above  the  verdure  tall ; 

It  look'd  unearthly,  and  aerial. 


XIII. 

And  pleasant,  as  I  walk'd,  the  Rookery-scream ; 

The  fresh,  cool,  joyous,  influence  of  the  air ; 
And  incense  floating  like  a  morning  dream, 

Of  fragrant  sweetbriar  lurking  everywhere. 
But  thoughts  of  pleasant  men  did  sweeter  seem 

As  in  their  very  footsteps  I  did  fare ; 
And  walk'd  with  Addison,  or  talk'd  with  Home, 
In  their  old  haunts  that  memorable  mom. 


*  The  massive  masonry  vibrates  and  trembles  so  as  to  affect  many  persons  as 
with  sea-sickness. 
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XIV. 

Ah !  ye  that  linger  where  so  soon  I  pass'd, 
My  friends  of  Magdalen,  and  thou  Reverend  Form! 

Of  olden  worth  the  lonely  leaf  and  last,* 
Who  gavest  my  bended  head  a  blessing  warm ; 

If  on  this  votive  page  a  glance  ye  cast. 
Remember  one,  escaped  th'  Atlantic  storm, 

Who  found  adventure's  rich  reward  that  day 

When,  on  your  tower,  he  welcom'd  England's  May. 

*  Dr.  Routhf  president  of  Magdalen,  then  in  his  zooth  year,  and  the  60th  of  his 
presidency. 


(AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.") 

PHILIP  MY  KING. 

"  Who  bemn  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty. 

Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip  my  king. 
Round  whom  the  enshadowing  purple  lies 
Of  babyhood's  royal  dignities : 
Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 

With  love's  invisible  sceptre  laden ; 
I  am  thine  Esther  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  find  a  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip  my  king. 

O  the  day  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip  my  king ! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  are  suing. 
And  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing, 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-crowned,  and  there 

Sittest  love-glorified.    Rule  kindly, 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair. 
For  we  that  love,  ah !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip  my  king. 

Up  from  thy  sweet  mouth, — up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip  my  king ! 
The  spirit  that  there  lies  sleeping  now 
206 
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May  rise  like  a  giant  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  heaven-chosen  among  his  peers. 

My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  taller  and  fairer 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  future  years ; — 

Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip  my  king. 

-A  wreath  not  of  gold,  but  palm.    One  day, 

Philip  my  king, 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  trod,  a  way 
Thorny  and  cruel  and  cold  and  gray : 
Rebels  within  thee  and  foes  without. 

Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.    But  march  on,  glorious, 
Martyr,  yet  monarch :  till  angels  shout 
As  thou  didst  at  the  feet  of  God,  victorious, 
"  PhiUp  my  king." 


THE  WIND  AT  NIGHT. 

O  sudden  blast,  that  through  this  silence  black 

Sweeps  past  my  windows. 
Coming  and  going  with  invisible  track, 

As  death  or  sin  does, — 

Why  scare  me,  lying  sick,  and,  save  thine  own. 

Hearing  no  voices  ? 
Why  mingle  with  a  helpless  human  moan 

Thy  mad  rejoices  ? 

Why  not  come  gently,  as  good  angels  come 

To  souls  departing, 
Floating  among  the  shadows  of  the  room 

With  eyes  light  darting, 
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Bringing  faint  airs  of  balm  that  seem  to  rouse 

Thoughts  of  a  Far  Land. 
Then  binding  softly  upon  weary  brows 

Death's  poppy-garland  ? 

O  fearful  blast,  I  shudder  at  thy  sound, 

Like  heathen  mortal 
Who  saw  the  Three  that  mark  life's  doomed  bound 

Sit  at  his  portal. 

Thou  mightst  be  laden  with  sad  shrieking  souls, 

Carried  unwilling 
From  their  known  earth  to  the  unknown  stream  that  rolls 

All  anguish  stilling. 

Fierce  wind,  will  the  Death-angel  come  like  thee. 
Soon,  soon  to  bear  me 
—  Whither  f  what  mysteries  may  unfold  to  me, 
What  terrors  scare  me  ? 

Shall  I  go  winding  on  through  empty  space 

As  on  earth,  lonely  } 
Or  seek  through  myriad  spirit-ranks  one  face. 

And  miss  that  only  ? 

Shall  I  not  then  drop  down  from  sphere  to  sphere 

Palsied  and  aimless  ? 
Or  will  my  being  change  so,  that  both  fear 

And  grief  die  nameless  ? 

Rather  I  pray  Him  who  Himself  is  Love, 

Out  of  whose  essence 
We  all  proceed,  and  towards  Him  tending,  move 

Back  to  His  presence. 
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That  even  His  brightness  may  not  quite  efface 

The  soul's  earth-features, 
That  the  dear  human  likeness  each  may  trace 

Glorified  creatures ; 

That  we  may  not  cease  loving,  only  taught 

Holier  desiring ; 
More  faith,  more  patience ;  with  more  wisdom  fraught. 

Higher  aspiring. 

That  we  may  do  all  work  we  left  undone 

Through  sad  unmeetness ; 
From  height  to  height  celestial  passing  on 

Towards  full  completeness. 

Then,  strong  Azrael,  be  thy  supreme  call 

Soft  as  Spring-breezes, 
Or  like  this  blast,  whose  loud  fiend  festival 

My  heart's  blood  freezes, 

• 

I  will  not  fear  thee.    If  thou  safely  keep 

My  soul,  God's  giving. 
And  my  soul's  soul,  I,  waking  from  death-sleep. 

Shall  first  know  living. 


A  SILLY  SONG. 

'*  O  heart,  my  heart ! "  she  said,  and  heard 
His  mate  the  blackbird  calling. 
While  through  the  sheen  of  the  garden  green 
May  rain  was  softly  falling, — 
Aye  softly,  softly  falling. 


«lo  AUTHOR   OF   '*JOHN    HALIFAX." 

The  buttercups  across  the  field 
Made  sunshine  rifts  of  splendor : 

The  round  snow  bud  of  the  thorn  in  the  wood 
Peeped  through  its  leafage  tender, 
As  the  rain  came  softly  falling. 

"  O  heart,  my  heart ! "  she  said  and  smiled. 
There's  not  a  tree  of  the  valley. 
Or  a  leaf  I  wis  which  the  sun's  soft  kiss 
Freshens  in  yonder  alley. 
Where  the  drops  keep  ever  falling, — 

There's  not  a  foolish  flower  i*  the  grass. 
Or  bird  through  the  woodland  calling. 

So  glad  again  of  the  coming  rain 
As  I  of  these  tears  now  falling, — 
These  happy  tears  down  falling." 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

TuNB — "God  rest  ye,  ineny  gentlemen." 

God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen ;  let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  bom  on  Christmas-day. 
The  dawn  rose  red  o'er  Bethlehem,  the  stars  shone  through  the 

gray, 
When  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  bom  on  Christmas-day. 

God  rest  ye,  little  children ;  let  nothing  you  affright, 
For  Jesus  Christ,  your  Saviour,  was  bom  this  happy  night ; 
Along  the  hills  of  Galilee  the  white  flocks  sleeping  lay. 
When  Christ,  the  child  of  Nazareth,  was  born  on  Christmas- 
day. 


A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL.  2H 

God  rest  ye,  all  good  Christians ;  upon  this  blessM  morn 
The  Lord  of  all  good  Christians  was  of  a  woman  bom : 
Now  all  your  sorrows  He  doth  heal,  your  sins  He  takes  away ; 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  bom  on  Christmas-day. 


C.P.  Cr^^^u/^ 


THE  BOBOLINKS. 

When  Nature  had  made  all  her  birds. 

And  had  no  cares  to  think  on. 
She  gave  a  rippling  laugh — and  out 
.  There  flew  a  Bobolinkon. 

She  laughed  again, — out  flew  a  mate. 

A  breeze  of  Eden  bore  them 
Across  the  fields  of  Paradise, 

The  sunshine  reddening  o'er  them. 

Incarnate  sport  and  holiday. 
They  flew  and  sang  forever ; 

Their  souls  through  June  were  all  m  tune. 
Their  wings  were  weary  never. 

The  blithest  song  of  breezy  farms, 
Quaintest  of  field-note  flavors, 

Exhaustless  fount  of  trembling  trills 
And  demisemiquavers. 

Their  tribe,  still  drunk  with  air  and  light 
And  perfume  of  the  meadow, 

Go  reeling  up  and  down  the  sky. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow. 
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One  springs  from  out  the  dew-wet  grass. 

Another  follows  after ; 
The  mom  is  thrilling  with  their  songs 

And  peals  of  fairy  laughter. 

From  out  the  marshes  and  the  brook 

They  set  the  tall  reeds  swinging, 
And  meet  and  frolic  in  the  air, 

Half  prattling  and  half  singing. 

When  morning  winds  sweep  meadow  lands 

In  green  and  russet  billows. 
And  toss  the  lonely  elm-tree's  boughs. 

And  silver  all  the  willows, 

I  see  you  buffeting  the  breeze, 

Or  with  its  motion  swaying. 
Your  notes  half-drowned  against  the  wind 

Or  down  the  current  playing. 

When  far  away  o'er  grassy  flats. 

Where  the  thick  wood  commences. 
The  white-sleeved  mowers  look  like  specks 

Beyond  the  zigzag  fences. 

And  noon  is  hot,  and  barn-roofs  gleam 

White  in  the  pale-blue  distance, 
I  hear  the  saucy  minstrels  still 

In  chattering  persistence. 

When  Eve  her  domes  of  opal  fire 

Piles  round  the  blue  horizon; 
Or  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill 

A  Kyrie  Eleison, — 
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Still,  merriest  of  the  merry  birds, 
Your  sparkle  is  unfading,  — 

Pied  harlequins  of  June,  no  end 
Of  song  and  masquerading. 

What  cadences  of  bubbling  mirth 
Too  quick  for  bar  or  rhythm ! 

What  ecstacies,  too  full  to  keep 
Coherent  measure  with  them  t 

O  could  I  share,  without  champagne 

Or  muscadel,  your  frolic, 
The  glad  delirium  of  your  joy. 

Your  fun  un-apostolic. 

Your  drunken  jargon  through  the  fields, 

Your  bobolinkish  gabble. 
Your  fine  anacreontic  glee. 

Your  tipsy  reveler's  babble  I 

Nay. — let  me  not  profane  such  joy 

With  similes  of  folly, — 
No  wine  of  earth  could  waken  songs 

So  delicately  jolly ! 

O  boundless  self-contentment,  voiced 
In  flying  air-bom  bubbles ! 

O  joy  that  mocks  our  sad  unrest, 
And  drowns  our  earth-bom  troubles ! 

Hope  springs  with  you :  I  dread  no  more 
Despondency  and  dullness ; 

For  Good  Supreme  can  never  fail 
That  gives  such  perfect  fullness. 


THE    BIRD    AND   THE    BELL-  ^'S 

The  Life  that  floods  the  happy  fields 

With  song  and  light  and  color, 
Will  shape  our  lives  to  richer  states, 

And  heap  our  measures  fuller. 


THE   BIRD   AND   THE   BELL. 

ITALY. 

The  nations  that  in  darkness  sat  have  seen 
The  light.    The  blind  receive  their  sight  again. 
The  querulous  old  man  who  stands  between 
His  children  and  their  hopes,  with  threats  insane. 
Trembles,  as  though  an  earthquake  split  in  twain 
The  crumbling  rock  beneath  Saint  Peter's  dome ; 
And  the  last  hiding-place  of  tyranny — is  Rome. 

For  Italy,  long  pining,  sad,  and  crushed, 
Has  hurled  her  royal  despots  from  the  land. 
Back  to  her  wasted  heart  the  blood  has  gushed, 
Her  wan  cheek  blooms,  and  her  once  nerveless  hand 
Guides  with  firm  touch  the  purpose  she  has  planned. 
Thank  God !  thank  generous  France !  the  battle-smoke 
Lifts  from  her  bloody  fields.     See,  at  her  feet  her  yoke ! 

Not  like  a  maddened  anarch  does  she  rise : 
The  torch  she  holds  is  no  destroying  flame. 
But  a  clear  beacon, — like  her  own  clear  eyes 
Straining  across  the  war-clouds  ;  and  the  shame 
Of  wild  misrule  has  never  stained  her  name. 
Calm  and  determined,  politic  yet  bold, 
She  comes  to  take  her  place, — the  Italy  of  old. 
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She  asks  no  boon,  except  to  stand  enrolled 
Among  the  nations.     Give  her  space  and  air, 
Our  Sister !    She  has  pined  in  dungeons  cold. 
A  little  sunshine  for  our  Sister  fair, 
A  little  hope  to  cover  past  despair, 
Cxod's  blessing  on  the  long-lost,  the  unbound ! 
The  earth  has  waited  long;    the  heavens  now  answer- 
"  Found ! " 

The  nations  greet  her  as  some  lovely  guest 
Arriving  late,  where  friends  pour  out  the  wine. 
Ay,  press  around,  and  pledge  her  in  the  best 
Your  table  yields,  and  in  her  praise  combine ! 
And  ye  who  love  her  most,  press  near,  and  twine 
Her  locks  with  wreaths,  and  in  her  large  dark  eyes 
See  all  her  sorrowing  past,  and  her  great  future  rise ! 


LUNA   THROUGH   A   LORGNETTE. 

I  to-night  was  at  a  party 
Given  by  the  fair  Astarte. 
Star-like  eyes  danced  twinkling  round  me ; 
Cold  they  left  mei  as  they  found  me, 
One  bright  vision,  one  face  only. 
Made  me  happy  and  yet  lonely. 
It  was  hers  to  whom  is  given 
Rule  by  night, — the  queen  of  heaven. 
"  Ah,  how  fair  she  is ! "  I  muttered. 
Like  a  night-moth  as  I  fluttered 
Round  her  light,  but  dared  not  enter 
That  intensely  radiant  center. 
Whence  she  filled  the  clouds  about  her, 
Whence  she  lit  the  very  outer 
Darkness,  and  the  ocean  hoary 
With  her  floods  of  golden  glory. 
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Some  one,  then,  as  I  stood  gazing. 

Filled  too  full  of  her  for  praising. 

Of  the  old  time  vaguely  dreaming. 

When  she  took  a  mortal  seeming; 

When  a  shepherd  sprang  to  meet  her. 

And  he  felt  a  kiss,  ah,  sweeter 

Than  e*er  lips  of  mortal  maiden 

Gave  her  lover  passion-laden, — 

Some  one  with  a  sneer  ascetic 

Broke  in  on  my  dream  poetic. 
"  I  see  more,"  he  said,  "  than  you,  sir ; 
"  Would  you  like  a  nearer  view,  sir  ?  " 

And  with  that,  politely  handing 

A  lorgrnette,  he  left  me  standing. 

In  her  face  directly  gazing ; 

And  I  saw  a  sight  amazing. 

Ah,  these  dreadful  mag^niiiers 

Kill  the  life  of  our  desires. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  then? 

All  of  you  around  me  draw  then. 

Can  she  be  as  once  I  thought  her, — 
Phoebus'  sister,  Jove's  fair  daughter  ? 
Whom  the  night-flowers  turn  to  gaze  on. 
Whom  the  sleeping  streams  emblazon : 
Lover's  planet,  lamp  of  heaven. 
Goddess  to  whom  power  is  given 
Over  tides  and  rolling  oceans, 
Over  all  the  heart's  emotions ! 

Ah,  farewell,  my  boyish  fancies  I 
Farewell,  all  my  young  romances  I 
As  that  orb  that  shone  Elysian 
On  my  young  poetic  vision. 
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As  that  crescent  boat  which  lightly 
Tilted  o'er  the  cloud-rack  nightly, 
I  again  can  see  her  never, 
Though  I  use  my  best  endeavor. 
On  me  once  her  charms  she  sprinkled. 
Now  her  face  is  old  and  wrinkled. 
As  Diana  chaste  and  tender. 
Can  I  now  as  once  defend  her  ? 
She  is  full  of  histories  olden 
Wrapped  up  in  her  bosom  golden. 
Sorceress  of  strange  beguiling. 
Thousands  perished  by  her  smiling.— 
Girls  kept  waking,  old  men  saddened. 
Lovers  lost,  and  poets  maddened. 
Now  the  well-armed  eye  of  science 
Bids  her  magic  spells  defiance ; 
Moonstruck  brains  by  moonlight  haunted 
Telescopes  have  disenchanted. 
Talk  not  of  the  brow  of  Dian, 
Gentle  bards,  you  may  rely  on 
What  I  've  seen  to-night ;  't  is  clearly 
Known  the  moon's  constructed  queerly. 
Full  of  wrinkles,  warts,  and  freckles. 
Gilded  cracks  and  spots  and  speckles ; 
As  if  in  wandering  through  the  void. 
Her  face  were  marked  with  varioloid. 
Then  her  cheeks  and  eyes  so  hollow. 
That  I'm  sure  the  bright  Apollo 
Ne'er  would  know  her  for  his  sister. 
Nor  Endjrmion  have  kissed  her. 

Nay,  good  Moon,  I'm  loath  to  slander 
Thy  mysterious  beauty  yonder ; 
Rather  as  I  gaze  upon  thee. 
Truer  lines  be  written  on  thee. 
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Take  away  your  telescope,  sir ; 
Let  me  still,  as  ever,  hope,  sir, 
111  does  it  become  a  lover 
All  the  bare  truth  to  discover. 

Reach  me,  friends,  a  brimming  beaker: 

Wine  shall  make  my  vision  weaker. 

Songs  of  olden  days  come  sing  me. 

Charms  that  cheat  the  senses  bring  me* 

Nay,  I  have  a  sweet  suspicion 

It  was  a  distorted  vision. 

What  I  saw  that  looked  so  queerly. 

Was  exaggeration  merely. 

Things  remote  by  law  of  nature 

Should  be  kept  within  their  stature. 

Telescopic  eyes  are  clever 

Things  to  own ;  but  use  them  never  I 

So,  fair  Moon,  again  Fm  dreaming 
On  thy  face  above  me  beaming  I 
Orb  of  beauty,  mid  star-clusters 
Hanging  heavy  with  thy  lustres ; 
Saturated  with  the  sun-fire. 
Which  thou  tumest  into  moon-fire. 
Raying  from  thy  fields  and  mountains, 
Silvering  earth's  rejoicing  fountains, 
Crystal  vase  with  light  o'erbrimming ; 
Eye  of  night  with  love-tears  swimming ; 
Heaven's  left  heart,  in  music  beating 
Through  the  cloud-robes  round  thee  fleeting; 
Cheering  all  within,  without  thee. 
Even  the  wind-chased  mists  about  thee, — 
Though  I  mocked  thy  face  mysterious, 
I  have  grown  more  sage  and  serious. 
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Cold  astronomers  may  show  thee 

Rough  in  feature,  fair  I  know  thee ! 

At  thy  critics  thou  art  laughing, 

Spite  of  all  their  photographing, 

In  their  rigid  prose  detailing 

Every  spot  and  every  failing. 

I  will  be  thy  enamored  poet, 

Though  my  friends  may  smile  to  know  it; 

For  my  dreams  do  scorn  alliance 

With  these  prying  thieves  of  science. 


'EGYPTIAN   SERENADE. 

Sing  again  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young — 
When  there  were  but  you  and  I 
Underneath  the  summer  sky. 

Sing  the  song,  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
Though  I  know  that  nevermore 
Will  it  seem  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young. 


SPRING   SONG. 

A  bird  sang  sweet  and  strong 

In  the  top  of  the  highest  tree! 
He  said  "  I  pour  out  my  heart  in  song 
"For  the  summer  that  soon  shall  be." 

But  deep  in  the  shady  wood. 
Another  bird  sang  "I  pour 
"My  heart  on  the  solemn  solitude 

"For  the  springs  that  return  no  more." 
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THEODORE   WINTHROP. 

KILLED  AT  GREAT   BETHEL,  JUNE   lO,    1861. 

How  often  in  the  strange  old  days 
Before  the  war's  sharp  summons  blew. 

We  strolled  through  all  these  woodland  ways 
While  loud  the  blue-bird  sang  and  flew. 

How  gaily  of  a  thousand  things 

We  talked,  and  rustling  through  the  leaves 
We  sang  the  songs  of  other  springs 

And  dreamed  the  dreams  of  sunmier  eves. 

To  this  bold  height  our  footsteps  came. 
Our  eyes  beheld  the  distant  sea; — 

To-day,  I  sit  and  call  his  name, 
And  know  he  will  not  answer  me. 

O  friend  beyond  this  voice  of  mine. 
Beyond  these  eyes,  this  baffled  hand, 

Immortal  in  a  youth  divine 
I  see  thy  radiant  figure  stand. 

We  do  not  count  each  other  lost 
Divided  though  our  ways  may  be; 

Two  ships  by  different  breezes  tost 
Still  sailing  the  mysterious  sea. 

No  cloud  of  death  can  long  obscure, 
Nor  touch  with  any  doubt  or  fear 

The  love  that  keeps  the  old  faith  pure. 
Contented  whether  there  or  here. 


(f,J^^^^. 


•ETERNITY. 

Utter  no  whisper  of  thy  human  speech, 

But  in  celestial  silence  let  us  tell 

Of  the  great  waves  of  God  that  through  us  swell, 

Revealing  what  no  tongue  could  ever  teach ; 

Break  not  the  omnipotent  calm,  even  by  a  prayer, 

Filled  with  Infinite,  seek  no  lesser  boon ; 

But  with  these  pines,  and  with  the  all-loving  moon. 

Asking  naught,  yield  thee  to  the  Only  Fair ; 

So  shall  these  moments  so  divine  and  rare. 

These  passing  moments  of  the  soul's  high  noon. 

Be  of  thy  day  the  first  pale  blush  of  mom ; 

Clad  in  white  raiment  of  God's  newly  bom. 

Thyself  shalt  see  when  the  great  world  is  made 

That  flows  forever  forth  from  Love  unstayed. 


HERZLIEBSTE. 

My  love  for  thee  hath  grown  as  grow  the  flowers, 
Earthly  at  first,  fast  rooted  in  the  earth. 
Yet,  with  the  promise  of  a  better  birth. 
Putting  forthr  shoots  of  newly- wakened  powers, 
Tender  green  hopes,  dreams  which  no  God  makes  ours ; 
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And  then  the  stalk,  fitted  life's  frosts  to  bear, 
To  brave  the  wildest  tempest's  wildest  art, 
The  inunovable  resolution  of  the  heart 
Ready  and  armed  a  world  of  ills  to  dare ; 
And  then  the  flower,  fairest  of  things  most  fair. 
The  flower  divine  of  love  imperishable, 
That  seeth  in  thee  the  sum  of  things  that  are. 
That  hath  no  eye  for  aught  mean  or  unstable. 
But  ever  trustful,  ever  prayerful,  feeleth 
The  mysteries  the  Holy  Ghost  revealeth. 


^MANHOOD. 

Dear,  noble  soul,  wisely  thy  lot  thou  bearest. 

For  like  a  god  toiling  in  earthly  slavery, 

Fronting  thy  sad  fate  with  a  joyous  bravery. 

Each  darker  day  a  sunnier  smile  thou  wearest. 

No  grief  can  touch  thy  sweet  and  spiritual  smile. 

No  pain  is  keen  enough  that  it  has  power 

Over  thy  childlike  love,  that  all  the  while 

Upon  the  cold  earth  builds  its  heavenly  bower; 

And  thus  with  thee  bright  angels  make  their  dwellmg. 

Bringing  thee  stores  of  strength  when  no  man  knoweth  ^ 

The  ocean-stream  from  God's  heart  ever  swelling. 

That  forth  through  each  least  thing  in  Nature  gocth, 

In  thee,  O  truest  hero,  deeper  floweth ; 

With  joy  I  bathe,  and  many  souls  beside 

Feel  a  new  life  in  the  celestial  tide. 


AUTUMNAL  ODE. 

[DEDICATED  TO   MY  SISTER,  OCTOBER,  1 867.] 

I. 

Minstrel  and  Genius,  to  whose  songs  or  sighs 

The  round  earth  modulates  her  changeful  sphere, 
That  bend'st  in  shadow  from  yon  western  skies. 
And  lean'st,  cloud-hid,  along  the  woodlands  sere. 
Too  deep  thy  notes — too  pure — for  mortal  ear  I 
Yet  Nature  hears  them  : — without  aid  of  thine 
How  sad  were  her  decline ! 
From  thee  she  learns  with  just  and  soft  gradation 
Her  dying  hues  in  death  to  harmonize ; 
Through  thee  her  obsequies 
A  glory  wear  that  conquers  desolation. 
Through  thee  she  singeth,  "  Faithless  were  the  sighing 

Breathed  o'er  a  beauty  only  born  to  fleet ; 
A  holy  thing  and  precious  is  the  dying 

Of  that  whose  life  was  innocent  and  sweet." 
From  many  a  dim  retreat 
Lodged  on  high-bosomed,  echoing  mountain  lawn. 
Or  chiming  convent  'mid  dark  vale  withdrawn. 
From  cloudy  shrine  or  rapt  oracular  seat 
Voices  of  loftier  worlds  that  saintly  strain  repeat. 
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II. 

It  is  the  Autumnal  Epode  of  the  year : 
The  nymphs  that  urge  the  seasons  on  their  round. 

They  to  whose  green  lap  flies  the  startled  deer 
When  bays  the  far-off  hound. 

They  that  drag  April  by  the  rain-bright  hair. 

(Though  sun-showers  daze  her  and  the  rude  winds  scare) 
O'er  March's  frosty  bound, 

They  by  whose  warm  and  furtive  hand  unwound 
The  cestus  falls  from  May's  new-wedded  breast — 

Silent  they  stand  beside  dead  Summer's  bier. 
With  folded  palms,  and  faces  to  the  west. 

And  their  loose  tresses  sweep  the  dewy  ground. 

III. 

A  sacred  stillness  hangs  upon  the  air, 
A  sacred  clearness.     Distant  shapes  draw  nigh : 

Glistens  yon  Elm-grove,  to  its  heart  laid  bare. 
And  all  articulate  in  its  symmetry, 
With  here  and  there  a  branch  that  from  on  high 

Far  flashes  washed  in  that  cold  watery  gleam : 

Beyond,  the  glossy  lake  lies  calm — a  beam 

Upheaved,  as  if  in  sleep,  from  its  slow  central  stream. 

IV. 

This  quiet — is  it  Truth,  or  some  fair  mask  ? 

Is  pain  no  more  ?    Shall  Sleep  be  lord,  not  Death  ? 
Shall  sickness  cease  to  afllict  and  overtask 

The  spent  and  laboring  breath  ? 
Is  there  'mid  all  yon  farms  and  flelds,  this  day, 

No  gray  old  head  that  droops  ?    No  darkening  eye  ? 
Spirits  of  Pity,  lift  your  hands  and  pray — 

Each  hour,  alas,  men  die ! 
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V. 


The  love-songs  of  the  Blackbird  now  are  done : 
Upon  the  o'ergrown,  loose,  red-berried  cover 
The  latest  of  late  warblers  sing  as  one 
That  trolls  at  random  when  the  feast  is  over : 
From  bush  to  bush  the  dusk-bright  cobwebs  hover. 
Silvering  the  dried-up  rill's  exhaustless  urn ; 
No  breeze  is  fluting  o'er  the  green  morass : 
Nor  falls  the  thistle-down :  in  deep-drenched  grass, 
Now  blue,  now  red,  the  shifting  dew-gems  burn. 

VI. 

Mine  ear  thus  torpid  held,  methinks  mine  eye 

Is  armed  the  more  with  visionary  power ; 

As  with  a  magnet's  force  each  reddening  bower 
Compels  me  through  the  woodland  pageantry : 
Slowly  I  track  the  forest  skirt :  emerging. 

Slowly  I  climb  from  pastoral  steep  to  steep : 
I  see  far  mists  from  reedy  valleys  surging : 

I  follow  the  procession  of  white  sheep 

That  fringe  with  wool  old  stock  and  ruined  rath, 
How  staid  to-day,  how  eager  when  the  lambs 

Went  leaping  round  their  dams ! 
I  cross  the  leaf-choked  stream  from  stone  to  stone. 

Pass  the  hoar  ash-tree,  trace  the  upland  path. 
The  furze-brake  that  in  March  all  golden  shone 

Reflected  in  the  shy  king-fisher's  bath. 

VII. 

No  more  from  full-leaved  woods  that  music  swells 
Which  in  the  summer  filled  the  satiate  ear : 

A  fostering  sweetness  still  from  bosky  dells 
Murmurs ;  but  I  can  hear 


It 
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A  harsher  sound  when  down,  at  intervals, 
The  dry  leaf  rattling  falls. 

Dark  as  those  spots  which  herald  strange  disease 
The  death-blot  marks  for  death  the  leaf  yet  firm  : 
Beside  the  leaf  down-trodden  trails  the  worm : 

In  bowery  depths  the  haggard,  whitening  grass 
Repines  at  youth  departed.     Half-stripped  trees 

Reveal,  as  one  who  says,  "  Thou  too  must  pass, 
Plainlier  each  day  their  quaint  anatomies. 
Yon  Poplar  grove  is  troubled  !    Bright  and  bold 
Babbled  his  cold  leaves  in  the  July  breeze 
As  though  above  our  heads  a  runnel  rolled : 

His  mirth  is  o'er ;  subdued  by  stern  October 

He  counts  his  lessening  wealth,  and  sadly  sober. 
Tinkles  his  minute  tablets  of  wan  gold. 

VIII. 


Be  still,  ye  sighs  of  the  expiring  year ! 

A  sword  there  is : — ye  play  but  wnth  the  sheath  ! 
Whispers  there  are  more  piercing,  yet  more  dear 

Than  yours,  that  come  to  me  those  boughs  beneath ; 
And  well-remembered  footsteps  knowTi  of  old 

Tread  soft  the  mildewed  mould. 
O  magic  memory  of  the  things  that  were — 

Of  those  whose  hands  our  childish  locks  carest. 
Of  one  so  angel-like  in  tender  care. 

Of  one  in  majesty  so  God-like  drest — 

0  phantom  faces  painted  on  the  air 
Of  friend  or  sudden  guest ; — 

1  plead  in  vain ! 

The  woods  revere,  but  cannot  heal  my  pain. 
Ye  sheddings  from  the  Yew  tree  and  the  Pine, 
If  on  your  rich  and  aromatic  dust 

I  laid  my  forehead,  and  my  hands  put  forth 
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In  the  last  beam  that  warms  the  forest  floor, 
No  answer  to  my  yearnings  would  be  mine ; 
To  me  no  answer  through  those  branches  hoar 
Would  reach  in  noontide  trance  or  moony  gust ! 
Her  secret  Heaven  would  keep,  and  mother  Earth 
Speak  from  her  deep  heart — **  Where  thou  know'st  not, 
trust ! " 

IX. 

The  pang  is  past.    Once  more  my  pulses  keep 
A  tenor  calm  that  knows  nor  grief  nor  joy ; 

Once  more  I  move  as  one  that  died  in  sleep, 
And  treads,  a  Spirit,  the  haunts  he  trod,  a  boy. 

And  sees  them  like-unlike,  and  sees  beyond : — 

Then  earthly  life  comes  back,  and  I  despond. 

Ah  life,  not  life !  Dim  woods  of  crimsoned  beech 
That  swathe  the  hills  in  sacerdotal  stoles. 

Bum  on,  burn  on !  the  year  ere  long  will  reach 
That  day  made  holy  to  Departed  Souls, 

The  day  whereon  man's  heart,  itself  a  priest. 
Descending  to  that  Empire  pale  wherein 
Beauty  and  Sorrow  dwell,  but  pure  from  Sin, 

Holds  with  God's  Church  at  once  its  fast  and  feast. 

Dim  woods,  they,  they  alone  your  vaults  should  tread. 
The  sad  and  saintly  dead ! 

Your  pathos  those  alone  ungrieved  could  meet 
Who  fit  them  for  the  Beatific  Vision : 

The  things  that,  as  they  pass  us,  seem  to  cheat. 
To  them  would  be  a  music- winged  fruition, 
A  cadence  sweetest  in  the  soft  subsiding : 
Transience  to  them  were  dear ;  for  theirs  the  abiding — 

Dear  as  that  Pain  which  clears  from  fleshly  film 
The  spirit's  eye,  matures  each  spirit-germ 
Frost-bound  on  earth,  but  at  the  appointed  term 

Mirror  of  Godhead  in  the  immortal  realm. 
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X. 


Lo,  there  the  regal  Exiles !  under  shades 

Deeper  than  ours,  yet  in  a  finer  air — 
Climbing,  successive,  elders,  youths,  and  maids. 

The  penitential  mountain's  ebon  stair : 

The  earth-shadow  clips  that  halo  round  their  hair: 
And  as  lone  outcasts  watch  a  moon  that  wanes. 
Receding  slowly  o'er  their  native  plains. 
Thus  watch  they  wistful,  something  far  but  fair. 
Serene  they  stand  and  wait, 
Self-exiled  by  the  ever-open  gate ; 
Awhile  self-exiled  from  the  All-pitying  Eyes, 
Lest  mortal  stain  should  blot  their  Paradise. 
Silent  they  pace,  ascending  higher  and  higher 

The  hills  of  God,  a  hand  on  every  heart 
That  willing  bums,  a  vase  of  cleansing  fire 

Fed  by  God's  love  in  Souls  from  God  apart. 
Each  lifted  face  with  thirst  of  long  desire 

Is  pale ;  but  o'er  it  grows  a  mystic  sheen. 

Because  on  them  God's  Face — by  them  unseen — 
Is  turned,  through  narrowing  darkness  hourly  nigher. 

XI. 

Sad  thoughts,  why  roam  ye  thus  in  your  unrest 

The  bourne  unseen  ?    Why  scorn  our  mortal  bound  ? 
Is  it  not  kindly.  Earth's  maternal  breast  ? 

Is  it  not  fair,  her  head  with  vine-wreaths  crowned  ? 
Farm-yard  and  bam  are  heaped  with  golden  store ; 

High-piled  the  sheaves  illume  the  russet  plain ; 
Hedges  and  hedge-row  trees  are  yellowed  o'er 

With  waifs  and  trophies  of  the  laboring  wain : 
Why  murmur, "  Change  is  change  when  downward  ranging ; 
Spring  s  upward  change  but  pointed  to  the  Unchanging  "  ? 
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Yet,  oh  how  just  your  sorrow,  if  ye  knew 

The  true  grief's  sanction  true ! 
'Tis  not  the  thought  of  parting  youth  that  moves  us ; 

*Tis  not  alone  the  pang  for  friends  departed : — 
The  Autumn  pain  that  raises  while  it  proves  us 

Wells  from  a  holier  source  and  deeper-hearted ! 
Fbr  this  a  sadness  swells  above  our  mirth ; 
For  this  a  bitter  runs  beneath  the  sweetness ; 
The  throne  that  shakes  not  is  the  Spirit's  right ; 
The  heart  and  hope  of  man  are  infinite ; 
Heaven  is  his  home,  and,  exiled  here  on  earth. 
Completion  most  betrays  the  incompleteness ! 


XII. 


Heaven  is  his  home.    But  hark !  the  breeze  increases : 

The  sunset  forests,  catching  sudden  fire. 

Flash,  swell,  and  sing,  a  million-organed  choir : 
Roofing  the  West,  rich  clouds  in  glittering  fleeces 
O'er-arch  ethereal  spaces  and  divine 
Of  heaven  s  clear  hyaline. 
No  dream  is  this !    Beyond  that  radiance  golden 

God's  Sons  I  see.  His  armies  bright  and  strong. 
The  ensanguined  Martyrs  here  with  palms  high  holden. 

The  Virgins  there,  a  lily-lifting  throng ! 
The  splendors  nearer  draw.     In  choral  blending 

The  Prophets'  and  the  Apostles*  chaunt  I  hear; 
I  see  the  City  of  the  Just  descending 

With  gates  of  pearl  and  diamond  bastions  sheer. 
The  walls  are  agate  and  chalcedony : 

On  jacinth  street  and  jasper  parapet 
The  unwaning  light  is  light  of  Deity, 

Not  beam  of  lessening  moon  or  suns  that  set 
That  undeciduous  forestry  of  spires 

Lets  fall  no  leaf !  those  lights  can  never  range : 
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Saintly  fruitions  and  divine  desires 

Are  blended  there  in  rapture  without  change. 
— Man  was  not  made  for  things  that  leave  us, 

For  that  which  goeth  and  retumeth, 
For  hopes  that  lift  us  yet  deceive  us, 

For  love  that  wears  a  smile  yet  mourneth ; 
Not  for  fresh  forests  from  the  dead  leaves  springing, 

The  cyclic  re-creation  which,  at  best, 
Yields  us — betrayal  still  to  promise  clinging — 

But  tremulous  shadows  of  the  Realm  of  Rest : 
For  things  immortal  Man  was  made, 

God's  Image,  latest  from  His  hand, 
Co-heir  with  Him  who  in  Man's  flesh  arrayed 

Holds  o'er  the  worlds  the  Heavenly-Human  wand : 
His  portion  this — sublime 

To  stand  where  access  none  hath  Space  or  Time, 
Above  the  starry  host,  the  Cherub  band. 
To  stand — to  advance— and,  after  all,  to  stand  I 
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IRELAND,    I3TH  CENTURY. 
I. 

I  am  Ethell,  the  son  of  Conn : 

Here  I  bide  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
I  am  clansman  to  Brian,  and  servant  to  none ; 

Whom  I  hated  I  hate,  whom  I  loved  love  still. 
Blind  am  I ;  on  milk  I  live, 

And  meat  (God  send  it)  on  each  Saint's  day. 
Though  Donald  Mac  Art — may  he  never  thrive — 

Last  Shrovetide  drove  half  my  kine  away. 
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II. 


At  the  brown  hill's  base,  by  the  pale  blue  lake, 

I  dwell,  and  see  the  things  I  saw ; 
The  heron  flap  heavily  up  from  the  brake, 

The  crow  fly  homeward  with  t^^ng  or  straw. 
The  wild  duck,  a  silver  line  in  wake. 

Cutting  the  mere  to  far  Bunaw. 
And  the  things  that  I  heard,  though  deaf,  I  hear ; 
From  the  tower  in  the  island  the  feastful  cheer ; 
The  horn  from  the  woodlands ;  the  plimge  of  the  stag. 
With  the  loud  hounds  after  him,  down  from  the  crag. 
Sweet  is  the  chase,  but  the  battle  is  sweeter ; 
More  healthful,  more  joyous,  for  true  men  meeter. 

III. 

My  hand  is  weak ;  it  once  was  strong: 

My  heart  burns  still  with  its  ancient  fire : 
If  any  man  smites  me  he  does  me  wrong. 

For  I  was  the  Bard  of  Brian  Mac  Guire. 
If  any  man  slay  me — not  unaware. 

By  no  chance  blow,  nor  in  wine  and  revel — 
I  have  stored  beforehand  a  curse  in  my  prayer 

For  his  kith  and  kindred ;  his  deed  is  evil. 

IV. 

There  never  was  king,  and  there  never  will  be. 
In  battle  or  banquet  like  Malachi. 
The  Seers  his  reign  had  predicted  long ; 
He  honored  the  bards,  and  gave  gold  for  song. 
If  rebels  arose,  he  put  out  their  eyes ; 

If  robbers  plundered  or  burned  the  fanes 
He  hung  them  in  chaplets,  like  rosaries, 

That  others,  beholding,  might  take  more  pains. 
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There  was  none  to  women  more  reverent-minded. 

For  he  held  his  mother,  and  Mary,  dear ; 
If  any  man  wronged  them,  that  man  he  blinded, 

Or  straight  amerced  him  of  hand  or  ear. 
There  was  none  who  founded  more  convents — none ; 

In  his  palace  the  old  and  the  poor  were  fed ; 
The  orphan  might  walk,  or  the  widow's  son. 

Without  groom  or  page,  to  his  throne  or  bed. 
In  council  he  mused  with  great  brows  divine. 
And  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  the  musing  kine ; 
Upholding  a  Sceptre  o'er  which  men  said 
Seven  Spirits  of  Wisdom  like  fire-tongues  played. 
He  drained  ten  lakes  and  he  built  ten  bridges ; 

He  bought  a  gold  book  for  a  thousand  cows ; 
He  slew  ten  Princes  who  brake  their  pledges ; 

With  the  bribed  and  the  base  he  scorned  to  carouse. 
He  was  sweet  and  awful ;  through  all  his  reign 
God  gave  great  harvests  to  vale  and  plain : 
From  his  nurse's  milk  he  was  kind  and  brave ; 
And  when  he  went  down  to  his  well-wept  grave. 
Through  the  triumph  of  penance  his  soul  uprose 
To  God  and  the  saints.    Not  so  his  foes. 


V. 

The  king  that  came  after — ah  woe,  woe,  woe ! 
He  doubted  his  friend  and  he  trusted  his  foe ; 
He  bought  and  he  sold ;  his  kingdom  old 

He  pledged  and  pawned  to  avenge  a  spite ; 
No  bard  or  prophet  his  birth  foretold ; 

He  was  guarded  and  warded  both  day  and  night ; 
He  counselled  with  fools,  and  had  boors  at  his  feast ; 
He  was  cruel  to  Christian  and  kind  to  beast ; 
Men  smiled  when  they  talked  of  him  far  o'er  the  wave; 
Paid  were  the  mourners  that  wept  at  his  grave. 
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God  plagued  for  his  sake  his  people  sore : — 
They  sinned ;  for  the  people  should  watch  and  pray 

That  their  prayers,  like  angels  at  window  and  door, 
May  keep  from  the  king  the  bad  thought  away. 


VI. 


The  sun  has  risen :  on  lip  and  brow 

He  greets  me — I  feel  it — with  golden  wand ; 
Ah,  bright-faced  Noma !  I  see  thee  now ; 

Where  first  I  saw  thee  I  see  thee  stand. 
From  the  trellis  the  girl  looked  down  on  me ; 

Her  maidens  stood  near ;  it  was  late  in  spring ; 
The  gray  priests  laughed  as  she  cried  in  glee, 
"  Good  bard,  a  song  in  my  honor  sing." 
I  sang  her  praise  in  a  loud-voiced  hymn 
To  God  who  had  fashioned  her,  face  and  limb, 
For  the  praise  of  the  clan  and  the  land's  behoof; 
So  she  flung  me  a  flower  from  the  trellis  roof. 
Ere  long  I  saw  her  the  hill  descending ; 

O'er  the  lake  the  May  morning  rose  moist  and  slow ; 
She  prayed  me  (her  smile  with  the  sweet  voice  blending) 

To  teach  her  all  that  a  woman  should  know : 
Panting  she  stood ;  she  was  out  of  breath ; 

The  wave  of  her  little  breast  was  shaking ; 
From  eyes  still  childish  and  dark  as  death 

Came  womanhood's  dawn  thro'  a  dew-cloud  breaking. 
Noma  was  never  long  time  the  same ; 

By  a  spirit  so  strong  was  her  slight  form  moulded 
The  curves  swelled  out  from  the  flower-like  frame 

In  joy ;  in  grief  to  a  bud  she  folded. 
As  she  listened,  her  eyes  grew  bright  and  large. 
Like  springs  rain-fed  that  dilate  their  marge. 
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VII. 

So  I  taught  her  the  hymn  of  Patrick  the  apostle. 

And  the  marvels  of  Bridget  and  Columkille ; 
Ere  long  she  sang  like  the  lark  or  the  throstle, 

Sang  the  deeds  of  the  servants  of  God's  high  wll : 
I  told  her  of  Brendon,  who  found  afar 

Another  world  'neath  the  western  star ; 
Of  our  three  great  bishops  in  Lindisfarne  isle ; 
Of  St.  Fursey  the  wondrous,  Fiacre  without  guile ; 
Of  Sedulius,  hymn-maker  when  hymns  were  rare ; 
Of  Scotus  the  subtle,  who  clove  a  hair 
Into  sixty  parts,  and  had  marge  to  spare : 
To  her  brother  I  spake  of  Oisin  and  Fionn, 
And  they  wept  at  the  death  of  great  Oisin's  son ; 
I  taught  the  heart  of  the  boy  to  revel 

In  tales  of  old  greatness  that  never  tire ; 
And  the  virgin's,  upspringing  from  earth's  low  level. 

To  wed  with  heaven  like  the  altar-fire. 
I  taught  her  all  that  a  woman  should  know  ; 

And  that  none  might  teach  her  worse  law,  I  gave  her 
A  dagger  keen,  and  taught  her  the  blow 

That  subdues  the  knave  to  discreet  behavior : 
A  sandstone  there  on  my  knee  she  set. 
And  sharpened  its  point — I  can  see  her  yet — 
I  held  back  her  hair,  and  she  sharpened  the  edge 
While  the  wind  piped  low  through  the  reeds  and  sedge. 


VIII. 

She  died  in  the  convent  on  Ina's  height : 
I  saw  her  the  day  that  she  took  the  veil ; 

As  slender  she  stood  as  the  Paschal  light, 
As  tall  and  slender  and  bright  and  pale. 
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I  saw  her,  and  dropped  as  dead :  bereaven 

Is  earth  when  her  holy  ones  leave  her  for  heaven : 

Her  brother  fell  in  the  fight  at  Beigh : 

May  they  plead  for  me,  both,  on  my  djring  day ! 

IX. 

All  praise  to  the  man  who  brought  us  the  Faith ! 
*Tis  a  staff  by  day  and  our  pillow  in  death. 
All  praise,  I  say,  to  that  blessed  youth 

Who  heard  in  a  dream  from  Tyrawley's  strand 

That  wail,  "  Put  forth  o'er  the  sea  thy  hand ; 
"  In  the  dark  we  die ;  give  us  hope  and  truth ! " 
But  Patrick  built  not  on  lorras'  shore 

That  convent  where  now  the  Franciscans  dwell : 
Columba  was  mighty  in  prayer  and  war ; 

But  the  young  monk  preaches,  as  loud  as  his  bell. 
That  love  must  rule  all,  and  all  wrongs  be  forgiven. 
Or  else,  he  is  sure,  we  shall  reach  not  Heaven ; 
This  doctrine,  I  count  right  cruel  and  hard : 
And  when  I  am  laid  in  the  old  churchyard 
The  habit  of  Francis  I  will  not  wear ; 
Nor  wear  I  his  cord,  or  his  cloth  of  hair 
In  secret.     Men  dwindle :  till  psalm  and  prayer 
Had  softened  the  land,  no  Dane  dwelt  there. 

X. 

I  forgive  old  Cathbar  who  sank  my  boat : 
Must  I  pardon  Feargal  who  slew  my  son  ? — 

Or  the  pirate  Strongbow,  who  burned  Granote, 
They  tell  me,  and  in  it  nine  priests,  a  nun. 

And,  worst.  Saint  Finian's  old  crozier  staff  ? 

At  forgiveness  like  that  I  spit  and  laugh. 

My  chief,  in  his  wine-cups,  forgave  twelve  men ; 

And  of  these  a  dozen  rebelled  again. 
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There  never  was  chief  more  brave  than  he ! 

The  night  he  was  bom  Loch  Gur  upburst ; 
He  was  bard-loving,  gift-making,  loud  of  glee. 

The  last  to  fly,  to  advance  the  first ; 
He  was  like  the  top  spray  upon  Uladh's  oak. 

He  was  like  the  tap-root  of  Argial's  pine ; 
He  was  secret  and  sudden ;  as  lightning  his  stroke ; 

There  was  none  that  could  fathom  his  hid  design ; 
He  slept  not :  if  any  man  scorned  his  alliance. 
He  struck  the  first  blow  for  a  frank  defiance. 
With  that  look  in  his  face,  half  night,  half  light. 
Like  the  lake  gust-blackened  yet  ridged  with  white. 
There  were  comely  wonders  before  he  died ; 
The  eagle  swooped,  and  the  Banshee  cried ; 
The  witch-elm  wept  with  a  blighted  bud ; 
The  spray  of  the  torrent  was  red  with  blood : 
The  chief,  returned  from  the  mountain's  bound, 
Forgat  to  ask  after  Bran,  his  hound : 
We  knew  he  would  die  ;  three  days  passed  o'er ; 
He  died ;  we  waked  him  for  three  days  more, 
One  by  one,  upon  brow  and  breast 
The  whole  clan  kissed  him ;  in  peace  may  he  rest ! 

XL 

I  sang  his  dirge.     I  could  sing  that  time 
Four  thousand  staves  of  ancestral  rhyme : 
To-day  I  can  scarcely  sing  the  half : 
Of  old  I  was  com,  and  now  I  am  chaff. 
My  song  to-day  is  a  breeze  that  shakes 

Feebly  the  down  on  the  cygnet's  breast ; 
*Twas  then  a  billow  the  beach  that  rakes, 

Or  a  storm  that  buffets  the  mountain's  crest. 
Whatever  I  bit  with  a  venomed  song 

Grew  sick,  were  it  beast,  or  tree,  or  man : 
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The  wronged  one  sued  me  to  right  his  wrong 

With  the  flail  of  the  satire  and  fierce  ode's  fan. 
I  sang  to  the  chieftains :  each  stock  I  traced. 
Lest  lines  should  grow  tangled  through  fraud  or  haste. 
To  princes  I  sang  in  a  loftier  tone 
Of  Moran  the  Just  who  refused  a  throne ; 
Of  Moran  whose  torque  would  close  and  choke 
The  wry-necked  witness  that  falsely  spoke. 
I  taught  them  how  to  win  love  and  hate. 
Not  love  from  all ;  and  to  shun  debate. 
To  maids  in  the  bower  I  sang  of  love ; 
And  of  war  at  the  feastings  in  bawn  or  grove. 


XII. 


Great  is  our  Order ;  but  greater  far 

Were  its  pomp  and  its  power  in  the  days  of  old. 
When  the  five  Chief  Bards  in  peace  or  war 

Had  thirty  bards  in  his  train  enrolled ; 
When  Ollave  Fodhla  in  Tara's  hall 

Fed  bards  and  kings ;  when  the  boy-king  Nial 
Was  trained  by  Toma ;  when  Britain  and  Gaul 

Sent  crowns  of  laurel  to  Dalian  Forgial. 
To-day  we  can  launch  the  clans  into  fight ; 

That  day  we  could  freeze  them  in  mid  career ! 
Whatever  man  knows,  was  our  realm  by  right ; 

The  lore  without  music  no  Gael  would  hear. 
Old  Cormac,  the  brave  blind  King,  was  bard 
Ere  fame  rose  yet  of  O'Daly  and  Ward ; 
The  son  of  Milesius  was  bard — "  Go  back, 
"  My  people,"  he  sang ;  "  ye  have  done  a  wrong ! 
Nine  waves  go  back  o'er  the  green  sea  track ; 
"  Let  your  foes  their  castles  and  coasts  make  strong ; 
**  To  the  island  ye  came  by  stealth  and  at  night : 
•*  She  is  ours  if  we  win  her  in  all  men's  sight." 


« 
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For  that  first  song's  sake  let  our  hands  hold  fast 
To  Truth  and  Justice  from  first  to  last ! 
*Tis  over !  some  think  we  erred  through  pride, 
Though  Columba  the  vengeance  turned  aside. 
Too  strong  we  were  not ;  too  rich  we  were ; 
Give  wealth  to  knaves :  'tis  the  true  man's  snare ! 

XIII. 

But  now  men  lie ;  they  are  just  no  more ; 

They  forsake  the  old  ways ;  they  quest  for  new ; 
They  pry  and  they  snufT  after  strange  false  lore 

As  dogs  hunt  vermin.  It  never  was  true  ; — 
I  have  scorned  it  for  twenty  years — this  babble 
That  eastward  and  southward  a  Saxon  rabble 
Have  won  great  battles  and  rule  large  lands, 
And  plight  with  daughters  of  ours  their  hands. 
We  know  the  bold  Norman  o'erset  their  throne 
Long  since !  Our  lands !  Let  them  guard  their  own ! 

XIV. 

How  long  he  leaves  me — the  great  God — here ! 

Have  I  sinned  some  sin,  or  has  God  forgotten  ? 
This  year  I  think  is  my  hundredth  year  : 

I  am  like  a  bad  apple,  unripe  yet  rotten. 
They  shall  lift  me  ere  long,  they  shall  lay  me — ^the  clan- 
By  the  strength  of  men  on  Mount  Cruachan. 
God  has  much  to  think  of !  How  much  He  has  seen 
And  how  much  is  gone  by  that  once  has  been ! 
On  sandy  hills  where  the  rabbits  burrow 

Are  Raths  of  Kings  men  name  not  now ; 
On  mountain-tops  I  have  tracked  the  furrow. 

And  found  in  forests  the  buried  plough. 
For  one  now  living  the  strong  land  then 
Gave  kindly  food  and  raiment  to  ten. 
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No  doubt  they  waxed  proud  and  their  God  defied 
So  their  harvest  He  blighted  or  burned  their  hoard ; 
Or  He  sent  them  plague,  or  He  sent  the  sword ; 
Or  He  sent  them  lightning ;  and  so  they  died 
Like  Dathi»  the  King,  on  the  dark  Alp's  side. 

XV. 

Ah  me !  that  man  who  is  made  of  dust 

Should  have  pride  toward  God !    'Tis  a  demon's  spleen  1 
I  have  often  feared  lest  God,  the  AU-just, 

Should  bend  from  heaven  and  sweep  earth  clean. 
Should  sweep  us  all  into  comers  and  holes. 
Like  dust  of  the  house-floor,  both  bodies  and  souls. 
I  have  often  feared  He  would  send  some  wind 
In  wrath,  and  the  nation  wake  up  stone-blind. 
In  age  or  in  youth  we  have  all  wrought  ill : 
I  say  not  our  great  king  Nial  did  well 
(Although  he  was  Lord  of  the  Pledges  Nine) 

When,  beside  subduing  this  land  of  Eire, 
He  raised  in  Armorica  banner  and  sign, 

And  wasted  the  British  coast  with  Are. 
Perhaps  in  his  mercy  the  Lord  will  say, 
'  These  men !    God's  help !    Twas  a  rough  boy  play ! " 
He  is  certain — that  young  Franciscan  Priest — 
God  sees  great  sin  where  men  see  least : 
Yet  this  were  to  give  unto  God  the  eye 
(Unmeet  the  thought)  of  the  hunmiing  fly. 
I  trust  there  are  things  He  scorns  to  see 
In  the  lowly  who  cry  to  him  piteously. 
Our  hope  is  Christ.     I  have  wept  full  oft 

He  came  not  to  Eire  in  Oisin's  time ; 
Though  love  and  those  new  monks  would  make  men  soft 
If  they  were  not  hardened  by  war  and  rhyme. 
I  have  done  my  part :  my  end  draws  nigh : 
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I  shall  leave  old  Eire  with  a  smile  and  sigh : 
She  will  miss  not  me  as  I  missed  my  son : 
Yet  for  her,  and  her  praise,  were  my  best  deeds  done. 
Man's  deeds !  man's  deeds  !  they  are  shades  that  fleet. 
Or  ripples  like  those  that  break  at  my  feet. 
The  deeds  of  my  chief  and  the  deeds  of  my  king 
Grow  hazy,  far  seen,  like  the  hills  in  spring. 
Nothing  is  great  save  the  death  on  the  Cross ! 

But  Pilate  and  Herod  I  hate,  and  know 

Had  Fionn  lived  then  he  had  laid  them  low, 
Though  the  world  thereby  had  sustained  great  loss. 
My  blindness  and  deafness  and  aching  back 
With  meekness  I  bear  for  that  suffering's  sake ; 
And  the  Lent-fast  for  Mary's  sake  I  love. 
And  the  honor  of  Him,  the  Man  above. 
My  songs  are  all  over  now  : — so  best ! 
They  are  laid  in  the  heavenly  singer's  breast 
Who  never  sings  but  a  star  is  bom : 
May  we  hear  his  song  in  the  endless  morn ! 
I  give  glory  to  God  for  our  battles  won 

By  wood  or  river,  on  bay  or  creek : 
For  Noma,  who  died  ;  for  my  father.  Conn : 

For  feasts,  and  the  chase  on  the  mountains  bleak : 
I  bewail  my  sins,  both  unknown  and  known. 

And  of  those  I  have  injured  forgiveness  seek. 
The  men  that  were  wicked  to  me  and  mine, 
(Not  quenching  a  wrong,  nor  in  war  nor  wine) 
I  forgive  and  absolve  them  all,  save  three : — 
May  Christ  in  His  mercy  be  kind  to  me  I 
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My  goal  is  reached — homeward  henceforth  my  way — 

I  have  beheld  Earth's  glories.    Had  the  eyes 

Of  those  I  love  reposed  on  them  with  mine, 

No  future  wish  to  roam  beyond  the  range 

Of  one  green  pasture  circling  one  clear  lake 

Itself  by  one  soft  woodland  girt  around. 

Could  touch  this  heart.    My  pilgrimage  is  made. 


I  have  seen  Delphi ;  I  no  more  shall  see  it ; 
I  go  contented,  having  seen  it  once ; 
Yet  here  awhile  remain,  prisoner  well  pleased 
Of  reboant  winds.    Within  this  mountain  cove 
Their  sound  alone  finds  entrance.    Lightly  the  waves 
(Rolled  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  bay) 
Dance  in  blue  silver  o'er  the  silver  sands ; 
While,  like  a  chain-bound  antelope  by  some  child 
Mocked  oft  with  tempting  hand  and  fruit  upheld. 
Our  quick  caique  vaults  up  among  the  reeds. 
The  ripples  that  plunge  past  it  upward  sending 
O'er  the  gray  margin  matted  with  sea-pink 
Ripplings  of  light.    The  moon  is  veiled ;  a  mile 
Below  the  mountain's  eastern  range  it  hangs ; 
Yon  gleam  is  but  its  reflex,  from  white  clouds 
Scattered  along  Parnassian  peaks  of  snow. 


I  see  but  waves  and  snows.    Memory  alone 
Fruition  hath  of  what  this  mom  was  mine ; 
O'er  many  a  beauteous  scene  at  once  she  broods. 
And  feeds  on  joys  without  confusion  blent. 
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Like  mingling  sounds  or  odors.    Now  she  rests 
On  that  serene  expanse  (the  confluence 
Of  three  long  vales)  in  sweetness  upward  heaved. 
Ample  and  rich  as  Juno's  breast  what  time 
The  Thunderer's  breath  in  sleep  moves  over  it : 
Bathes  in  those  runnels  now,  that  in  light  raced 
This  mom  as  at  some  festival  of  streams. 
Through  arbutus  and  ilex,  wafting  each 
Upon  its  glassy  track  a  several  breeze, 
Each  with  its  tale  of  joy  or  playful  sadness. 
Fair  nymphs,  by  great  Apollo's  fall  untouched ! 
Sing,  sing,  forever !    When  did  golden  Phoebus 
Look  sad  one  moment  for  a  fair  nymph's  fall  ? 


A  still,  black  glen ;  below,  a  stream-like  copse 
Of  hoary  olives ;  rocks  like  walls  beside, 
Never  by  Centaur  trod,  though  these  fresh  gales 
Give  man  the  Centaur's  strength.     Again  I  mount 
From  cliff  to  cliff,  from  height  to  height  ascend ; 
Glitters  Castalia's  Fount ;  I  see,  I  touch  it ! 
That  Rift  once  more  I  reach,  the  Oracular  seat. 
Whose  arching  rocks  half  meet  in  air  suspense, 
'Twixt  them  in  one  blue  streak  of  heaven ;  hard  by 
Dim  Temples  hollowed  in  the  stone,  for  rites 
Mysterious  shaped,  or  mansions  of  the  dead : 
Released,  I  turn,  and  see,  far,  far  beneath, 
A  vale  so  rich  in  floral  garniture, 
And  odors  from  the  orange  and  the  sea. 
So  girt  with  white  peaks  flashing  from  sky-chasms, 
So  lighted  with  the  vast  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
So  lulled  with  music  from  the  winds  and  waves. 
The  guest  of  Phoebus  claps  his  hands  and  shouts, 
"  There  is  but  one  such  spot ;  from  Heaven  Apollo 
"  Beheld  and  chose  it  for  his  earthly  shrine ! " 
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Phoebus  Apollo !  loftiest  shape  of  all 
That  glorified  the  range  of  Grecian  song, 
By  Poet  hymned  or  Shepherd,  when  the  rocks 
Confessed  the  first  bright  impress  of  thy  feet ; 
By  many  an  old  man  praised  when  Thracian  blasts 
Sang  loud  and  pine- wood  stores  began  to  fail ; 
Served  by  the  sick  man  searching  hill  and  plain 
For  herb  assuasive  ;  courted  by  sad  maids 
On  whose  pure  lips  thy  fancied  kiss  descended 
Softly  as  vernal  beam  on  primrose  cold ; 
By  Fortune's  troubled  favorites  oft-time  sued 
For  dubious  answer,  then  when  Fate  malign. 
Ascending  o'er  the  horizon  of  high  Hopes, 
Her  long  fell  glance  had  cast  on  them — Apollo ! 
Who,  what  wert  thou  ?    Let  those  who  read  thy  tale 
In  clouded  chambers  of  the  North  reply 
"  An  empty  dream ! "  Bid  them  fling  far  the  scroll. 
The  dusty  parchment  cast  aside  for  ever, 
Or  scan  with  light  from  thy  Parnassian  skies. 
For  Commentator's  lamp  give  them  thine  orb 
Flaming  on  high,  transfixing  cloud  and  wave 
Or  noontide  laurel — (as  the  Zephyr  strikes  it, 
Daphne  once  more  shrinks  trembling  from  thy  beams) 
Were  these  but  fancies  ?    O'er  the  world  they  reared 
The  only  empire  verily  universal 
Founded  by  man ;  for  Fancy  heralds  Thought, 
Thought  Act,  and  nations  Are  as  they  Believe. 
Strong  were  such  fancies,  strong  not  less  than  fair ! 
The  plant  spontaneous  of  Society 
In  Greece,  by  them  with  stellar  power  was  dewed, 
And,  nursed  by  their  far  influence,  grew  and  flowered : 
A  state  of  order  and  fair  fellowship, 
Man  with  man  walking,  not  in  barbarous  sort 
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Hi*  own  prey  finding,  each,  and  his  owti  God ; 
A  state  of  freedom,  not  by  outward  force 
Compressed,  or  ice-like  knitj)y  negatives ; 
A  frank  communion  of  deep  thoughts  with  glad. 
Light  cares  with  grave ;  a  changeful  melody 
Varying  each  moment,  yet  in  soul  the  same ; 
A  temple  raised  for  beauty  and  defense ; 
An  armM  dance  held  for  a  festival ; 
A  balanced  scheme  that  gave  each  power  a  limit, 
Each  toil  a  crown,  and  every  art  her  Muse. 
O !  frank  and  graceful  life  of  Grecian  years ! 
Whence  came  thy  model  ?    From  the  Grecian  heaven 
The  loves  and  wars  of  Gods,  their  works  and  ways. 
Their  several  spheres  distinct  yet  interwreathed, 
By  Greece  were  copied  on  a  lesser  stage. 
Our  thoughts  soar  high  to  light  our  paths  on  earth ; 
Terrestrial  circles  from  celestial  take 
Their  impress  in  man's  science ;  stars  unreached 
Our  course  o'er  ocean  guide ;  Orphean  sounds 
The  walls  of  cities  raised ;  thus  mythic  Bards 
For  all  the  legislators  legislated ! 
Yet  these  were  idols ;  such  as  worshiped  these 
Were  worshipers  of  idols.     Holy  and  True ! 
How  many  are  there  not  idolaters  ? 
Traditions,  Systems,  Passion,  Interest,  Power — 
Are  these  not  idols  ?    Ay,  of  idols  worst  I 
Not  that  men  worship  these  ;  but  that  before  them 
Down-bent  the  faculty  that  worship  pays 
Shrivels  and  dies.     Man's  spirit  alone  adores, 
■^     And  can  adore  but  Spirit.     What  is  not  God, 
Howe'er  our  fears  may  crouch  or  habit  grovel 
Or  sensuous  fancy  dote,  we  worship  not : 
Unless  God  look  on  man  he  cannot  pray ; 
Such  is  Idolatry's  masked  Atheism ! 
— Yes,  these  were  idols,  for  man  made  them  such. 
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By  a  corrupt  heart  all  things  are  corrupted, 
God's  works  alike  or  products  of  the  mind : 
The  Soul,  insurgent  'gainst  its  Maker,  lacks 
The  strength  its  vassal  powers  to  rule ;  the  Will 
To  blind  Caprice  grows  subject ;  Reason,  torn 
From  Faith,  becomes  the  Understanding's  slave ; 
And  Passion's  self  in  Appetite  is  lost. 
Then  Idols  dominate — Despots  by  Self-will 
Set  up,  where  Law  and  Faith  alike  are  dead. 
To  awe  the  anarchy  of  godless  souls. 
Naught  but  a  worship  spiritual  and  pure, 
Profound,  habitual,  strong  through  loving  awe, 
A  true  heart's  tribute  to  the  God  of  Truth, 
From  selfishness  redeemed,  and  so  from  sense 
Secured,  though  conversant  with  shapes  of  sense. 
Naught  but  such  worship,  with  spontaneous  force 
From  our  whole  Being  equably  ascending 
As  odor  from  a  flower  or  fount's  clear  breath. 
Redeems  us  from  Idolatry.     In  vain 
Are  proudly-wise  appeals  that  deprecate 
Rites  superstitious ;  vain  are  words  though  shrill 
With  scorn,  stark,  pointed  finger,  forehead  ridged 
With  blear-eyed  Scepticism's  myriad  wrinkles ; 
Saintly  we  must  be,  or  Idolatrous. 
After  his  image  Man  creates  him  Gods, 
Kneading  the  symbol  (as  a  symbol  pure 
And  salutary)  to  a  form  compact. 
With  servile  soul  and  mean  mechanic  hand : 
Thus  to  their  native  dust  his  thoughts  return, 
Abashed,  and  of  mortality  convinced. 


At  Salem  was  the  Law.    The  Holy  Land 
Its  orient  terrace  by  the  ocean  reared. 
And  thereon  walked  the  Holy  One,  at  cool 
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Of  the  world's  mom :  there  visible  state  he  kept : 

At  Salem  was  the  Law  on  stone  inscribed ; 

But  over  all  the  world,  within  man  s  heart 

The  unwritten  Law  abode,  from  earliest  time 

Upon  our  nature  stampt,  nor  wholly  lost. 

Men  saw  it,  loved  it,  praised — and  disobeyed. 

Therefore  the  Conscience,  whose  applausive  voice 

Their  march  triumphant  should  have  led  with  joy 

To  all  perfection,  from  a  desert  pealed 

The  Baptist's  note  alone — "  Repent,  repent ; " 

And  men  with  song  more  flattering  filled  their  ears. 

Yet  still  the  undersong  was  holy ;  long 

(Though  cast  on  days  unblest,  though  sin-defiled,) 

The  mind  accepted,  yea  the  heart  revered. 

That  which  the  Will  lacked  strength  to  follow.  Conscience 

(Her  crown  monarchal  first,  her  fillet  next 

Snatched  from  her  sacred  brows)  a  minstrel's  wreath 

Assumed,  and  breathed  in  song  her  soul  abroad : 

On  outcast  Duty's  grave  she,  with  her  tears, 

Dropt  flowers  funereal  of  surpassing  beauty ; 

With  Reason  walked ;  the  right  path  indicated 

Though  her  imperative  voice  was  heard  no  more. 

Nor  spake  in  vain.     Man,  fallen  man,  was  great. 

Remembering  ancient  greatness  :  Hymn  and  tale 

Held,  each,  some  portion  of  dismembered  Truth, 

Severely  sung  by  poets  wise  and  brave. 

They  sang  of  Justice,  God's  great  attribute. 

With  tragic  buskin  and  a  larger  stride 

Following  the  fated  victim  step  by  step : 

They  sang  of  Love  crowning  the  toils  of  life ; 

Of  Joy  they  sang ;  for  Joy,  that  gift  divine. 

Primal  and  winged  creature,  with  full  breath 

Through  all  the  elastic  limbs  of  Grecian  fable 

Poured  her  redundant  life ;  the  noble  tongue 

Strong  as  the  brazen  clang  of  ringing  arms, 
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With  resonance  of  liquid  sounds  enriching 

Sweet  as  the  music — laughter  of  the  gods : 

Of  heavenly  Pity,  Prophet-like  they  sang ; 

And,  feeling  after  Good  though  finding  not. 

Of  Him  that  Good  not  yet  in  flesh  revealed 

By  ceaseless  vigils,  tears,  and  lifted  palms. 

And  yearnings  infinite  and  unrepressed, 

A  separate  and  authentic  witness  bore. 

Thus  was  the  end  foreshown ;  thus  Error's  "  cloud 

Turned  forth  its  silver  lining  on  the  night." 

Thus  too — for  us  at  least  a  precious  gift. 

Dear  for  the  lore  it  grasped,  by  all  it  lacked 

Sternly  made  bold  vainglorious  thoughts  to  chide, — 

Wisdom  shone  forth — but  not  for  men  unwise : 

Her  beams  but  taint  the  dead ;  man's  Guilt  and  Woe 

She  proved,  and  her  own  Helplessness  confessed. 

Such  were  her  two  great  functions.     Woe  to  those 

Who  live  with  Art  for  Faith,  and  Bards  for  Priests  I 

These  are  supplanted :  Sense  their  loftiest  hopes 

Will  sap ;  and  Fiends  usurp  their  oracles. 

Olympian  dreams,  farewell !  your  spell  is  past ; 

I  turn  from  you  away ;  from  Eros'  self, 

From  heavenly  Beauty  on  thy  crystal  brow, 

Uranian  Venus,  starred  in  gentlest  light. 

From  thee,  Prometheus,  chained  on  Caucasus, 

Lo,  from  thee,  sad  wanderer  o'er  the  earth, 

From  thee,  great  Hercules,  the  son  of  Heaven 

And  of  Humanity  held  long  in  pain ; 

Heroic  among  men,  by  labors  tried, 

Descending  to  the  shades,  and  leading  thence 

The  Lost ;  while  infant  still,  a  Serp|mt-slayer ;  (^ 

In  death  a  dread  and  mystic  Sacrifice 

From  thee,  more  high  than  from  all,  thee,  Apollo, 

Light  of  the  world  whose  sacred  beam,  like  words. 

Illustrated  the  forehead  of  the  earth. 
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Supreme  of  Harmonists,  whose  song  flowed  forth 
Pure  from  that  light ;  great  slayer  of  the  Serpent 
That  mocked  thy  Mother ;  master  of  that  art 
Helpful  to  anguished  flesh ;  Oracular ; 
Secretly  speaking  wisdom  to  the  just. 
Openly  to  the  lost  from  lips  despised 
Like  thy  Cassandra's  flinging  it  to  waste — 
Phoebus  Apollo !    Here  at  thy  chief  shrine 
From  thee  I  turn ;  and  stem  confession  make 
That  not  the  vilest  weed  yon  ripple  casts 
j:Here  at  my  feet,  but  holds  a  loftier  gift 
^  Than  all  the  Grecian  legends.     Let  them  go— 
Because  the  mind  of  man  they  lifted  up. 
But  corruptible  instincts  grovelling  left 
On  Nature's  common  plane,  yea  and  below  it ; 
Because  they  slightly  healed  the  people's  wound, 
And  sought  in  genial  fancy,  finite  hopes, 
Proportioned  life  and  dialectic  art, 
A  substitute  for  virtue ;  and  because 
T^^Xfi-^^  fftlT  "othing^  that  which  Faith  should_eam. 
Casting  the  pearls  of  truth  'neath  bestial  feet ; 
Because  they  washed  the  outside  of  the  cup. 
And  dropped  a  thin  veil  o'er  the  face  of  Death ; 
Because  they  neither  brought  man  to  his  god. 
Nor  let  him  feel  his  weakness — let  them  go ! 
Wisdom  that  raises  not  her  sons  is  folly : 
Truth  in  its  unity  alone  is  truth. 


What  now  is  Delphi  ?    Where  that  temple  now 
Dreadful  to  kings ;  with  votive  offerings  stored, 
Tripod,  or  golden  throne  from  farthest  lands. 
Or  ingot  huge  ?    Where  now  that  tremulous  stone. 
Centre  of  all  things  deemed,  Earth's  beating  heart? 
What  now  is  Delphi  ?  yea,  or  Hellas*  self, 
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With  all  her  various  States ;  epitome  1 

Of  Nations ;  stage  whereon  in  little  space 

Forecasting  Time  rehearsed  his  thousand  parts  ?     ^ 

Sparta's  one  camp ;  the  sacred  plain  of  Thebes, 

That  plain,  pious  as  rich,  whence  grateful  Ceres 

The  hand  that  blesses  Earth  upraised  to  Heaven ; 

The  unboastful  freedom  of  Arcadian  vales ; 

Athens,  with  Academic  arts,  and  ships 

Far  seen  from  pillared  headlands  ?    Where,  O  where 

Olympia's  chariot-course  that  bent  the  eyes 

Of  Greece  on  one  small  ring  shining  like  fire ; 

Or  they,  that  sacred  Council,  at  whose  nod 

King  and  Republic  trembled  ?    Gone  for  ever ! 

Vine  on  the  wave  diffused,  budding  with  Isles ; 

Bower  of  young  Earth,  wherein  the  East  and  West 

Wedded,  their  beauteous  progeny  upreared ; 

Hellas,  by  Nature  blessed,  by  Freedom  nursed. 

By  Providence  led  on  through  discipline 

Of  change,  till  that  philosophy  was  formed  I 

Which  made  one  city  man's  perpetual  Teacher — 

Hellas  is  past.    A  lamentable  voice 

Forth  from  the  caverns  of  Antiquity 

Issuing  in  mystery,  answers,  Where  is  Egypt  ? 

Egypt  of  magic  craft  and  starry  lore. 

Eternal  brooder  on  the  unknown  past 

Through  the  long  vista  of  her  Kings  and  Priests 

Descried,  as  setting  Moon  beyond  the  length 

Of  forest  aisle  or  desert  colonnade ; 

Eldest  of  Nations,  and  apart,  like  Night 

Dark-veiled  amid  the  synod  of  the  Gods  ? 

The  sun  and  stars  above  her  circling,  stare 

At  pyramids  sand-drowned,  and  long  processions 

Now  petrified  to  lines  of  marble  shapes 

That  lead  to  Sphynx-girt  Cities  of  the  Dead ! 

Where  now  is  Babylon,  mighty  by  peace 
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And  gold,  and  men  countless  as  forest  leaves  ? 
Persia,  the  Macedonian,  Carthage,  Tyre  ? 
All  gone, — restored  to  earth !    Great  Rome  herself. 
Haughty  with  arcs  of  triumph ;  theatres 
Sphered  to  embrace  all  nations  and  their  Gods, 
Roads  from  one  centre  piercing  lands  remote. 
Bridges,  fit  type  of  Conquest's  giant  stride — 
Great  Rome  herself,  empire  of  War  and  Law, 
Yoking  far  regions,  harrowing  thos^jQidds 
Reserved  for  Christian  se^ — Great  Rome  herself 
Was,  and  is  not !    The  eternal  edict  stands — 
^  The  power  from  God  which  comes  not,  drops  and  dies. 


Hark  to  that  sound !  yon  ocean  Eagle  drives 

The  mist  of  mom  before  her,  seaward  launched 

From  her  loved  nest  on  Delphi.    She,  though  stem. 

Can  love — a  divine  instinct,  that  outlasts 

Phoebus,  thy  fabulous  honors.     Far  away 

The  storms  are  dying ;  and  the  night-bird  pours. 

Encouraged  thus,  her  swift  and  rapturous  song. 

Ah !  when  that  song  is  over  I  depart. 

Return,  my  wandering  thoughts !  the  ascending  Moon 

Smiles  on  her  Brother's  peaks,  and  many  a  ridge 

Her  glance  solicits,  many  a  stirring  wood 

Exults  in  her  strong  radiance  as  she  glides 

On  from  the  pine-gulf  to  the  gulf  of  clouds. 

Retum,  my  thoughts !  the  innumerous  cedar-cones 

Of  Lebanon  must  lull  you  now  no  more ; 

Nor  fall  of  Empires  with  as  soft  a  sound. 

O'er  famed  Colonos  stoop  no  more  in  trance. 

Eyeing  the  city-towers.     No  longer  muse. 

With  mind  divided  though  a  single  heart 

On  legend — tme  or  erring !    Earth  can  yield 

No  scene  more  fair  than  this — and  Nature's  beauty 
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Js  ever  Irreproachable.    Return : 
A  long  breath  take  of  this  ambrosial  clime 
Ere  lost  the  sweetness ;  sigh,  yet  be  content : 
Fill  here  your  golden  urns  ;  be  fresh  for  ever  I 


I  have  beheld  Mont  Blanc ;  in  eminence, 

Though  seated,  over  all  his  standing  sons ; 

Unearthly  Eremite,  whose  cell  is  Heaven, 

His  glacier  beard  forth-streaming  to  his  feet 

Beyond  his  cloudy  raiment ;  I  have  gazed 

On  Rome ;  have  watched  it  from  the  Alban  Hill ; 

Have  marked  the  dome  supreme,  its  mitred  crown, 

Dilate  at  sunset  o'er  the  Latian  bounds : 

Byzantium  I  have  seen :  first  capital 

That  owned  the  Faith ;  whose  rising  up  once  more 

Shall  be  as  mighty  gates  their  '  heads  uplifting ' 

O'er  all  the  earth,  for  God  to  enter  in ; 

These  three  have  I  beheld :  to  these  henceforth 

I  add  a  fourth  to  stand  with  these  forever ; 

On  rock  or  tree  my  name  I  dare  not  trace — 

Delphi !  stamp  thou  thine  image  on  my  heart ! 


"GOOD  NIGHT,  BABETTE  !  " 
'  *  Si  vieilUsse  pouvati  /  " 

ScBNB. — A  small,  neat  room.    In  a  high  Voltaire  chair  sits  a  white-haired  old 
gentleman. 

Monsieur  Vieuxbois. — Babette. 

M.  Vieuxbois  (turning  querulously). 

Day  of  my  life !  Where  can  she  get  ? 
Babette  !  I  say !  Babette  !  Babette  ! 

Babette  {entering  hurriedly). 

Coming,  M'sieu' !     If  M'sieu'  speaks 
So  loud  he  won't  be  well  for  weeks ! 

M.  Vieuxbois. 
Where  have  you  been  } 

Babette. 

Why,  M'sieu'  knows : — 
April !  .  .  .  Ville-d'Avray !  .  .  .  Ma'^un'seUe  Rose  ! 

2S4 
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M.  ViEUXBOIS. 

Ah !  I  am  old, — and  I  forget. 

Was  the  place  growing  green,  Babette? 

Babette. 

But  of  a  greenness  ! — yes,  M'sieu' ! 
And  then  the  sky  so  blue ! — so  blue ! 
And  when  I  dropped  my  immortelle. 
How  the  birds  sang ! 

{Lifting  her  apron  to  her  eyes,) 

This  poor  Ma'am'selle  ! 

M.  ViEUXBOIS. 

You're  a  good  girl,  Babette,  but  she, 

She  was  an  Angel,  verily. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  see  her  yet 

Stand  smiling  by  the  cabinet ; 

And  once,  I  know,  she  peeped  and  laughed 

Betwixt  the  curtains  .  .  . 

Where's  the  draught } 
{She  gives  him  a  cup.) 
Now  I  shall  sleep,  I  think,  Babette  ; — 
Sing  me  your  Norman  chansonnette, 

Babette  {sings). 

**  Once  at  the  Angelus 

{Ere  I  was  dead)^ 
Angels  all  glorious 

Came  to  my  Bed ; — 
Angels  in  blue  and  white 

Crowned  on  the  Head.'' 

M.  ViEUXBOIS  {drowsily), 

"  She  was  an  Angel "  .  .  .  "  Once  she  laughed  "... 
What,  was  I  dreaming  ? 

Where's  the  draught  ? 
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Babette  {showing  the  empty  cup). 
The  draught.  M'sieu'  ? 

M.  ViEUXBOIS. 

How  I  forget ! 
I  am  so  old !    But  sing,  Babette  ! 

Babette  {sings), 

"  One  was  the  Friend  I  left 

Stark  in  the  Snow; 
One  was  the  Wife  that  died 

Long,— long  ago; 
One  was  the  Love  I  lost  .  .  . 

How  could  she  know  t " 

M.  ViEUXBOIS  {murmuring). 

Ah,  Paul!  ...  old  Paul!  .  .  .  EuLAListoo! 
And  Rose  !  .  .  .  And  O !  "the  sky  so  blue!" 

Babette  {sings). 

One  had  my  Mother's  eyes. 

Wistful  and  mild; 
One  had  my  Father's  face  ; 

One  was  a  Child: 
All  of  them  bent  to  me, — 

Bent  down  and  smiled/  '* 
(He  is  asleep ! ) 

M.  ViEUXBOIS  {almost  inaudibly), 

"  How  I  forget ! " 
"  I  am  so  old  "  .  .  .  "  Good  night,  Babette  ! " 
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*•  A  coeur  blessc — rombre  et  le  tilence.* — H.  Db  Baxjac. 

L 

I  drew  it  from  its  china  tomb ; — 

It  came  out  stained  and  dusky, 
Still  haunted  by  some  thin  perfume 

That  years  ago  was  musky. 

An  old,  old  letter, — folded  still ! 

To  read  with  due  composure 
I  sought  the  sun-lit  window-sill 

Above  the  gray  enclosure, 

That  glimmering  in  the  sultry  haze 

Faint-flowered,  dimly  shaded. 
Slumbered  like  Goldsmith's  Madam  Blaize, 

Bedizened  and  brocaded. 

A  queer  old  place !  you'd  surely  say 

Some  tea-board  garden-maker 
Had  planned  it  in  Dutch  William's  day 

To  please  some  florist  Quaker. 

So  trim  it  was,  the  yew-trees  still 

With  pious  care  perverted. 
Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes ;  and  still 

The  lipless  dolphin  spurted. 

Still  in  his  wonted  state  abode 

The  broken-nosed  Apollo ; 
And  still  the  cypress-arbor  showed 

The  same  umbrageous  hollow. 
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Only, — as  fresh  young  beauty  gleams 

From  coffee-colored  laces, — 
So  peeped  from  its  old-fashioned  dreams 

The  fresher  modem  traces ; 

For  idle  mallet,  hoop,  and  ball 

Upon  the  lawn  were  lying ; 
A  magazine,  a  tumbled  shawl. 

Round  which  the  swifts  were  flying ; 

And  tossed  beside  the  Guelder  Rose 

A  heap  of  rainbow  knitting. 
Where  blinking  in  her  pleased  repose, 

A  Persian  cat  was  sitting. 

A  place  to  live  in, — ^live, — for  aye. 

If  we  too  like  Tithonus, 
Could  find  some  God  to  stretch  the  gray 

Scant  life  the  Fates  have  thrown  us ; 

But  now  by  steam  we  run  our  race 
With  buttoned  heart  and  pocket ; 

Our  love's  a  gilded  surplus  grace, — 
Just  like  an  empty  locket. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint.     Who  will. 

May  strive  to  make  it  better ; 
For  me  this  warm  old  window-sill 

And  this  old  dusty  letter. 

II. 

"  \>tsj  John  (the  letter  ran),  it  can't,  can't  be. 
For  Father's  gone  to  Chorley  Fair  with  Sam, 
And  Mother's  storing  apples, — Prue  and  me 

Up  to  our  elbows  making  Damson  Jam : 
But  we  shall  meet  before  a  week  is  gone, — 
*  Tis  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,' yi7^«  / 
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"  Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you'll  wait 

Behind  the  White-thom,  by  the  broken  stile, — 
We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  at  the  gate. 

All  to  ourselves  for  nearly  one  long  mile ; 
Dear  Prue  won't  look,  and  Father  he'll  go  on. 
And  Sam*s  two  eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  John  / 

"John,  she's  so  smart, — with  every  Ribbon  new. 
Flame-colored  Sack,  and  crimson  Padesoy ; 
As  proud  as  proud ;  and  has  the  Vapors  too, 
Just  like  my  Lady ;  calls  poor  Sam  a  boy. 
And  vows  no  Sweet-heart's  worth  the  thinking  on 
Till  he's  past  Thirty, — I  know  better,  John ! 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  think  that  I  thought  of  much 
Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  you ; 

And  now,  why,  John,  your  least,  least  finger-touch 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  sunmier  through. 

See,  for  I  send  you  something !    There,  'tis  gone ! 

Look  in  this  comer, — mind  you  find  it,  John  I " 

IIL 

This  was  the  matter  of  the  note, — 

A  long-forgot  deposit. 
Dropped  in  an  Indian  dragon's  throat. 

Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet, 

Piled  with  a  dapper  Dresden  world, — 
Beaux,  beauties,  prayers,  and  poses, — 

Bonzes  with  squat  legs  under-curled. 
And  great  jars  filled  with  roses. 

Ah,  heart  that  wrote !  Ah,  lips  that  kissed  I 

You  had  no  thought  or  presage 
Into  what  keeping  you  dismissed 

Your  simple  old-world  message ! 
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A  reverent  one.    Though  we  to-day 

Distrust  beliefs  and  powers, 
The  artless,  ageless  things  you  say 

Are  fresh  as  May's  own  flowers. 

Starring  some  pure  primeval  spring. 
Ere  Gold  had  grown  despotic, — 

Ere  life  was  yet  a  selfish  thing. 
Or  love  a  mere  exotic. 

I  need  not  search  too  much  to  find 

Whose  lot  it  was  to  send  it. 
That  feel  upon  me  yet  the  kind, 

Soft  hand  of  her  who  penned  it ; 

And  see  through  two-score  years  of  smoke 

In  by-gone  quaint  apparel, 
Shine  from  yon  time-black  Norway  oak. 

The  face  of  Patience  Caryl, — 

The  pale,  smooth  forehead,  silver-tressed ; 

The  gray  gown,  primly  flowered ; 
The  spotless  stately  coif  whose  crest 

Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered ; 

And  still  the  sweet  half-solemn  look 
Where  some  past  thought  was  clinging, 

As  when  one  shuts  a  serious  book 
To  hear  the  thrushes  singing. 

I  kneel  to  you !  Of  those  you  were, 
Whose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow, — 

Whose  fair  old  faces  grow  more  fair 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow ; 
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When  some  old  store  of  garnered  grief, 

Their  placid  temples  shading, 
Crowns  like  a  wreath  of  Autumn  leaf 

With  tender  tints  of  fading. 

Peace  to  your  soul !    You  died  unwed, 

Despite  this  loving  letter. 
And  what  of  John  ?    The  less  that's  said 

Of  John,  I  think,  the  better. 


THE   SICK  MAN  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

iEGROTUS. 

Spring, — art  thou  come,  O  Spring  I 

I  am  too  sick  for  words ; 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  sing, 

O  Spring  with  all  thy  birds  ? 

MERULA. 

I  sing  for  joy  to  see  again 

The  merry  leaves  along  the  lane, 

The  little  bud  grown  ripe ; 
And  look,  my  love  upon  the  bough ! 
Hark  how  she  calleth  to  me  now, — 

"  Pipe !.  Pipe ! 

iEGROTUS. 

Ah !  weary  is  the  sun : 

Love  is  an  idle  thing ; 
But,  Bird,  thou  restless  one. 

What  ails  thee,  wandering? 


»t 
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HIRUNDO. 

By  shore  and  sea  I  come  and  go 
To  seek  I  know  not  what ;  and  lo  I 

On  no  man's  eaves  I  sit, 
But  voices  bid  me  rise  once  more 
To  flit  again  by  sea  and  shore, — 

"Flit!  Flit  I" 

iEGROTUS. 

This  is  earth's  bitter  cup  : — 

Only  to  seek,  not  know. 
But  thou  that  strivest  up, 

Why  dost  thou  carol  so  ? 

ALAUDA. 

A  secret  spirit  gifteth  me 

With  song,  and  wing  that  lifteth  me,— 

A  spirit  for  whose  sake, 
Striving  amain  to  reach  the  sky. 
Still  to  the  old  dark  earth  I  cry — 

"  Wake !  Wake  I " 

iEGROTUS. 

My  hope  hath  lost  its  wing. 

Thou,  that  to  night  dost  call, 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  sing 

Thy  tears  made  musical  ? 

PHILOMELA. 

Alas  for  me !  a  dry  desire 

Is  all  my  song, — ^a  waste  of  fire 

That  will  not  fade  nor  fail ; 
To  me  dim  shapes  of  ancient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windy  ways  of  time, 

"Wail!  Wail!" 
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iEGROTUS. 


Thine  is  the  sick  man's  song, — 
Mournful  in  sooth  and  fit ; 

Unrest  that  cries  "  How  long ! " — 
And  the  night  answers  it. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  PROSE  AND  RHYME. 

(BALLADE  A  DOUBLE  REFRAIN.) 

When  the  ways  are  heavy  with  mire  and  rut, 

In  November  fogs,  in  December  snows, 
When  the  north  wind  howls  and  the  doors  are  shut, — 

There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose ; 
But  whenever  a  scent  from  the  white  thorn  blows, 

And  the  jasmine-stars  at  the  casement  climb, 
And  a  Rosalind  face  at  the  lattice  shows. 

Then  hey ! — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme ! 

When  the  brains  get  dry  as  an  empty  nut. 

When  the  reason  stands  on  its  squarest  toes, 
When  the  mind  (like  a  beard)  has  a  "  formal  cut," 

There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose ; 
But  whenever  the  May-blood  stirs  and  glows. 

And  the  young  year  draws  to  the  "  golden  prime, 
And  Sir  Romeo  sticks  in  his  ear  a  rose, — 

Then  hey ! — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme ! 

In  a  theme  where  the  thoughts  have  a  pedant-strut 

In  a  changing  quarrel  of "  Ayes  "  and  "  Noes," 
In  a  starched  procession  of  "  If  "  and  "  But," — 

There  is  place  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose ; 
But  whenever  a  soft  glance  softer  grows 

And  the  light  hours  dance  to  the  trysting-time 
And  the  secret  is  told  that  no  one  knows 

Then  hey ! — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme ! 


ft 
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ENVOY. 

In  the  work-a-day  world,  for  its  needs  and  woes. 
There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose ; 
But  whenever  the  May-bells  clash  and  chime 
Then  hey  I  for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme ! 

A  BALLAD  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

OF   THE   SPANISH   ARMADA. 

King  Philip  had  vaunted  his  claims ; 

He  had  sworn  for  a  year  he  would  sack  us. 
With  an  army  of  heathenish  names 

He  was  coming  to  fagot  and  stack  us ; 
Like  the  thieves  of  the  sea  he  would  track  us. 

And  shatter  our  ships  on  the  main : 
But  we  had  bold  Neptune  to  back  us, — 

And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain  ? 

His  carackes  were  christened  of  dames 

To  the  kirtles  whereof  he  would  tack  us ; 
With  his  saints  and  his  gilded  stem-frames. 

He  had  thought  like  an  egg-shell  to  crack  us ; 
Now  Howard  may  get  to  his  Flaccus, 

And  Drake  to  his  Devon  again. 
And  Hawkins  bowl  rubbers  to  Bacchus, — 

For  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain  ? 

Let  his  Majesty  hang  to  St.  James 

The  axe  that  he  whetted  to  hack  us ; 
He  must  play  at  some  lustier  games 

Or  at  sea  he  can  hope  to  out-thwack  us ; 
To  his  mines  at  Peru  he  would  pack  us 

To  tug  at  his  bullet  and  chain  ; 
Alas  !  that  his  Greatness  should  lack  us ! — 

But  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain  ? 
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Gloriana !  the  Don  may  attack  us 
Whenever  his  stomach  be  fain ; 

He  must  reach  us  before  he  can  rack  us. 
And  where  are  the  galleons  of  Spain  ? 


•  THE  PARADOX  OF  TIME.- 

(A  VARIATION  ON   RONSARD.) 

*^  Le  temps  s*en  va,  le  temps  s*en  va,  madame  I 
Las  !  le  temps  non  :  mais  nous  nous  en  allont  !*^ 

Time  goes,  you  say  ?    Ah  no ! 
Alas !  Time  stays,  we  go ; 

Or  else,  were  this  not  so. 
What  need  to  chain  the  hours, 
For  youth  were  always  ours  ? 

Time  goes,  you  say  } — ah  no  I 

Ours  is  the  eye's  deceit 
Of  men  whose  flying  feet 

Lead  through  some  landscape  low; 
We  pass,  and  think  we  see 
The  earth's  fixed  surface  flee : — 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go ! 

Once  in  the  days  of  old 
Your  locks  were  curling  gold. 

And  mine  had  shamed  the  crow. 
Now  in  the  self-same  stage. 
We've  reached  the  silver  age ; 

Time  goes,  you  say  ?—  ah  no ! 
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Once,  when  my  voice  was  strong, 
I  filled  the  woods  with  song 

To  praise  your  "  rose  "  and  "  snow ; 
My  bird  that  sang  is  dead ; 
Where  are  your  roses  fled  ? 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go  ! 

See,  in  what  traversed  ways. 
What  backward  Fate  delays 

The  hopes  we  used  to  know ; 
Where  are  our  old  desires  ? — 
Ah,  where  those  vanished  fires  ? 

Time  goes,  you  say  ? — ah  no ! 

How  far,  how  far,  O  Sweet, 
The  pass  behind  our  feet 

Lies  in  the  even-glow ! 
Now,  on  the  forward  way, 
Let  us  fold  hands,  and  pray; 

Alas,  Time  stays, — we  go  I 


THE  TWO  MYSTERIES. 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep  and  still ; 
The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale  and  chill ; 
The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may  call  and  call ; 
The  strange,  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate  heart-pain ; 
This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it  again ; 
We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who  leave  us  go. 
Nor  why  we're  left  to  wonder  still,  nor  why  we  do  not  know. 

But  this  we  know :  Our  loved  and  dead,  if  they  should  come 

this  day — 
Should  come  and  ask  us,  "  What  is  life  ?  "  not  one  of  us  could 

say. 
Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be ; 
Yet  oh,  how  dear  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and  see ! 

Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones — and  blessed  is  the 

thought ; 
"  So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved !  though  we  may  show  you 

naught ; 
We  may  not  to  the  quick  reveal  the  mystery  of  death — 
Ye  cannot  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mystery  of  breath." 
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The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge  or  intent, 
So  these  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  children  sent. 
Nothing  is  known.    But  I  believe  that  God  is  overhead ; 
And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dead. 


INVERTED. 

Youth  has  its  griefs,  its  disappointments  keen, 
Its  baffled  longings  and  its  memories ; 

Its  anguish  in  a  joy  that  once  hath  been ; 
Its  languid  settling  in  a  sinful  ease. 

And  age  has  pleasures,  rosy,  fresh  and  warm, 
And  glad  beguilements  and  expectancies ; 

Its  heart  of  boldness  for  a  threatened  storm ; 
Its  eager  launching  upon  sunny  seas. 

Youth  has  its  losses,  sad  and  desolate ; 

Its  wreck  of  precious  freight  where  all  was  sent; 
Its  blight  of  trust,  its  helpless  heart  of  fate, 

Its  dreary  knowledge  of  illusion  spent. 

For  life  is  but  a  day ;  and,  dawn  or  eve. 
The  shadows  must  be  long  when  suns  are  low. 

Old  age  may  be  surprised  and  loth  to  leave, 
And  youth  may  weary  wait  and  long  to  go. 


THE  GRASS-WORLD. 

Oh,  life  is  rife  in  the  heart  of  the  year. 
When  midsummer  suns  sail  high  ; 

And  under  the  shadow  of  spike  and  spear, 
In  the  depth  of  the  daisy-sky. 
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There's  a  life  unknown  to  the  careless  glance; 

And  under  the  stillness  an  airy  prance, 
And  slender,  jointed  things  astir, 
And  gossamer  wings  in  a  sunny  whir, — 

And  a  world  of  work  and  dance. 


Soft  in  its  throbbing,  the  conscious  green 

Demurely  answers  the  breeze ; 
While  down  in  its  tangle,  in  riotous  sheen, 

The  hoppers  are  bending  their  knees ; 
And  only  a  beetle,  or  lumbering  ant, 
As  he  pushes  a  feathery  spray  aslant, — 

Or  the  sudden  dip  of  a  foraging  bird. 

With  its  vibrant  trail  of  the  clover  stirred, 
Discovers  the  secret  haunt. 

Ah,  the  grass-world  dies  in  the  autumn  days. 
When;  studded  with  sheaf  and  stack. 

The  fields  lie  browning  in  sullen  haze, 
And  creak  in  the  farmer's  track. 

Hushed  is  the  tumult  the  daisies  knew. 

The  hidden  sport  of  the  supple  crew ; 

And  lonely  and  dazed  in  the  glare  of  the  day 
The  stiff-kneed  hoppers  refuse  to  play 

In  the  stubble  that  mocks  the  blue. 
For  all  things  feel  that  the  time  is  drear 
When  life  runs  low  in  the  heart  of  the  year. 
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SHADOW-EVIDENCE. 

I. 

Swift  o'er  the  sunny  grass 
I  saw  a  shadow  pass 

With  subtle  charm ; 
So  quick,  so  full  of  life, 
With  thrilling  joy  so  rife, 
I  started  lest,  unknown, 
My  step — ere  it  was  flown — 

Had  done  it  harm. 

II. 

Why  look  up  to  the  blue  ? 
The  bird  was  gone,  I  knew. 

Far  out  of  sight. 
Steady  and  keen  of  wing. 
The  slight,  impassioned  thing. 
Intent  on  a  goal  unknown, 
Had  held  its  course  alone 

In  silent  flight. 

III. 

Dear  little  bird,  and  fleet. 
Flinging  down  at  my  feet 

Shadow  for  song : 
More  sure  am  I  of  thee — 
Unseen,  unheard,  by  me — 
Than  of  some  things  felt  and  known. 
And  guarded  as  my  own 

All  my  life  long. 
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ENFOLDINGS. 

The  snowflake  that  softly,  all  night,  is  whitening  tree-top  and 

pathway ; 
The  avalanche  suddenly  rushing  with  darkness  and  death  to  the 

hamlet. 


The  ray  stealing  in  through  the  lattice  to  waken  the  day-loving 

baby; 
The  pitiless  horror  of  light  in  the  sun-smitten  reach  of  the 

desert. 


The  seed  with  its  pregnant  surprise  of  welcome  young  leaflet 

and  blossom; 
The  despair  of  the  wilderness  tangle,  and  treacherous  thicket  of 

forest. 


The  happy  west-wind  as  it  startles  some  noon-laden  flower  from 

its  dreaming; 
The  hurricane  crashing  its  way  through  the  homes  and  the  life 

of  the  valley. 


The  play  of  the  jet-lets  of  flame  when  the  children  laugh  out  on 
the  hearthstone ; 

The  town  or  the  prairie  consumed  in  a  terrible,  hissing  combus- 
tion. 


The  glide  of  a  wave  on  the  sands  with  its  myriad  sparkle  in 

breaking ; 
The  roar  and  the  fury  of  ocean,  a  limitless  maelstrom  of  ruin. 
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The  leaping  of  heart  unto  heart  with  bliss  that  can  never  be 

spoken ; 
The  passion  that  maddens,  and  shows  how  God  may  be  thrust 

from  His  creatures. 

For  this  do  I  tremble  and  start  when  the  rose  on  the  vine  taps 

my  shoulder. 
For  this  when  the  storm  beats  me  down  my  soul  groweth 

bolder  and  bolder. 


"  O  WIND  THAT*  BLOWS  OUT  OF  THE  WEST  ! " 

O  wind  that  blows  out  of  the  West ! 

Thou  hast  swept  over  mountain  and  sea. 
Dost  thou  bear  on  thy  swift,  glad  wings 

The  breath  of  my  love  to  me  ? 
Hast  thou  kissed  her  warm,  sweet  lips  ? 

Or  tangled  her  soft,  brown  hair  ? 
Or  fluttered  the  fragrant  heart 

Of  the  rose  she  loves  to  wear  ? 

O  sun  that  goes  down  in  the  West  I 

Hast  thou  seen  my  love  to-day. 
As  she  sits  in  her  beautiful  prime 

Under  skies  so  far  away  ? 
Hast  thou  gilded  a  path  for  her  feet. 

Or  deepened  the  glow  on  her  cheeks. 
Or  bent  from  the  skies  to  hear 

The  low,  sweet  words  she  speaks  ? 

O  stars  that  are  bright  in  the  West 
When  the  hush  of  the  night  is  deep ! 

Do  ye  see  my  love  as  she  lies 

Like  a  chaste,  white  flower,  asleep  ? 
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Does  she  smile  as  she  walks  with  me 
In  the  light  of  a  happy  dream, 

While  the  night-winds  rustle  the  leaves, 
And  the  light  waves  ripple  and  gleam  ? 

O  birds  that  fly  out  of  the  West ! 

Do  ye  bring  me  a  message  from  her. 
As  sweet  as  your  love-notes  are 

When  the  warm  spring  breezes  stir  ? 
Did  she  whisper  a  word  of  me 

As  your  tremulous  wings  swept  by. 
Or  utter  my  name,  mayhap, 

In  a  single  passionate  cry  ? 

O  voices  out  of  the  West ! 

Ye  are  silent,  every  one. 
And  never  an  answer  comes 

From  wind,  or  stars,  or  sun ! 
And  the  blithe  birds  come  and  go 

Through  the  boundless  fields  of  space, 
As  reckless  of  human  prayers 

As  if  earth  were  a  desert  place ! 


THE  PLACE. 

'*  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

O  Holy  Place,  we  know  not  where  thou  art  I 
Though  one  by  one  our  well-beloved  dead 
From  our  close  claspings  to  thy  bliss  have  fled. 

They  send  no  word  back  to  the  breaking  heart ; 

And  if,  p)erchance,  their  angels  fly  athwart 
The  silent  reaches  of  the  abyss  widespread. 
The  swift,  white  wings  we  see  not,  but  instead 

Only  the  dark  void  keeping  us  apart. 
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Where  did  He  set  thee,  O  thou  Holy  Place  ? 
Made  he  a  new  world  in  the  heavens  high-hung. 
So  far  from  this  poor  earth  that  even  yet 

Its  first  glad  rays  have  traversed  not  the  space 
That  lies  between  us,  nor  their  glory  flung 
On  the  old  home  its  sons  can  ne'er  forget  ? 

But  what  if  on  some  fair,  auspicious  night. 

Like  that  on  which  the  shepherds  watched  of  old. 

Down  from  far  skies,  in  burning  splendor  rolled. 
Shall  stream  the  radiance  of  a  star  more  bright 
Than  ever  yet  hath  shone  on  mortal  sight — 

Swift  shafts  of  light,  like  javelins  of  gold. 

Wave  after  wave  of  glory  manifold. 
From  zone  to  zenith  flooding  all  the  height  ? 
And  what  if,  moved  by  some  strange  inner  sense. 

Some  instinct,  than  pure  reason  wiser  far. 

Some  swift  clairvoyance  that  annulleth  space. 
All  men  shall  cry,  with  sudden  joy  intense, 
"  Behold,  behold  this  new  resplendent  star — 

Our  heaven  at  last  revealed  ! — the  Place !  the  Place  I " 

Then  shall  the  heavenly  host  with  one  accord 
Veil  their  bright  faces  in  obeisance  meet. 
While  swift  they  haste  the  Glorious  One  to  greet. 

Then  shall  Orion  own  at  last  his  lord. 

And  from  his  belt  unloose  the  blazing  sword. 
White  pale  proud  Ashtaroth.  with  footsteps  fleet. 
Her  jeweled  crown  drops  humbly  at  his  feet. 

And  Lyra  strikes  her  harp's  most  rapturous  chord. 

O  Earth,  bid  all  your  lonely  isles  rejoice ! 
Break  into  singing,  all  ye  silent  hills. 
And  ye,  tumultuous  seas,  make  quick  reply  I 

Let  the  remotest  desert  find  a  voice ! 
The  whole  creation  to  its  center  thrills. 
For  the  new  light  of  Heaven  is  in  the  sky  I 
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DISCONTENT. 
I. 

THE  BRIER  ROSE. 

I  cling  to  the  garden  wall 

Outside,  where  the  grasses  grow ; 
Where  the  tall  weeds  flaunt  in  the  sun. 

And  the  yellow  mulleins  blow. 
The  dock  and  the  thistle  crowd 

Close  to  my  shrinking  feet, 
And  the  gypsy  yarrow  shares 

My  cup  and  the  food  I  eat. 


The  rude  winds  toss  my  hair. 

The  wild  rains  beat  me  down. 
The  way-side  dust  lies  white 

And  thick  on  my  leafy  crown. 
I  cannot  keep  my  robes 

From  wanton  fingers  free. 
And  the  veriest  beggar  dares 

To  stop  and  gaze  at  me. 


Sometimes  I  climb  and  climb 

To  the  top  of  the  garden  wall. 
And  I  see  her  where  she  stands. 

Stately  and  fair  and  tall — 
My  sister,  the  red,  red  Rose, 

My  sister,  the  royal  one. 
The  fairest  flower  that  blows 

Under  the  summer  sun  ! 
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What  wonder  that  she  b  fair? 

What  wonder  that  she  is  sweet? 
The  treasures  of  earth  and  air 

Lie  at  her  dainty  feet ; 
The  choicest  fare  is  hers, 

Her  cup  is  brimmed  with  wine ; 
Rich  are  her  emerald  robes. 

And  her  bed  is  soft  and  fine. 

She  need  not  lift  her  head 

Even  to  sip  the  dew ; 
No  rude  touch  makes  her  shrink 

The  whole  long  sunmier  through. 
Her  servants  do  her  will ; 

They  come  at  her  beck  and  call. 
Oh,  rare  is  life  in  my  lady's  bowers 

Inside  of  the  garden  wall 

II. 

THE  GARDEN   ROSE. 

The  garden  path  runs  east, 

And  the  garden  path  runs  west ; 
There's  a  tree  by  the  garden  gate. 

And  a  little  bird  in  a  nest. 
It  sings  and  sings  and  sings ! 

Does  the  bird,  I  wonder,  know 
How,  over  the  garden  wall. 

The  bright  days  come  and  go  ? 

The  garden  path  runs  north. 

And  the  garden  path  runs  south ; 
The  brown  bee  hums  in  the  sun. 

And  kisses  the  lily's  mouth ; 
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But  it  flies  away  ere  long 
To  the  birch-tree  dark  and  tall. 

What  do  you  find,  O  brown  bee. 
Over  the  garden  wall  ? 

With  ruff  and  farthingale, 

Under  the  gardener's  eye, 
In  trimmest  guise  I  stand — 

Oh,  who  so  fine  as  I  ? 
But  even  the  light  wind  knows 

That  it  may  not  play  with  me, 
Nor  touch  my  beautiful  lips 

With  a  wild  caress  and  free. 

Oh,  straight  is  the  garden  path, 

And  smooth  is  the  garden  bed. 
Where  never  an  idle  weed 

Dares  lift  its  careless  head. 
But  I  know  outside  the  wall 

They  gather,  a  merry  throng ; 
They  dance  and  flutter  and  sing,  — 

And  I  listen  all  day  long. 

The  Brier  Rose  swings  outside ; 

Sometimes  she  climbs  so  high 
I  can  see  her  sweet  pink  face 

Against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
What  wonder  that  she  is  fair, 

Whom  no  strait  bonds  enthrall  ? 
Oh,  rare  is  life  to  the  Brier  Rose, 

Outside  of  the  garden  wall ! 
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SWALLOWS. 

Wide  fields  of  air  left  luminous, 
Though  now  the  uplands  comprehend 
How  the  sun's  loss  is  ultimate : 
The  silence  grows ;  but  still  to  us 

From  yon  air-winnowing  breasts  elate 
The  tiny  shrieks  of  glee  descend. 

Deft  wings,  each  moment  is  resigned 
Some  touch  of  day,  some  pulse  of  light, 
While  yet  in  poised,  delicious  curve. 
Ecstatic  doublings  down  the  wind. 

Light  dash  and  dip  and  sidelong  swerve. 
You  try  each  dainty  trick  of  flight. 

Will  not  your  airy  glee  relent 
At  all  ?    The  aimless  frolic  cease  ? 
Kpow  ye  no  touch  of  quelling  pain. 
Nor  joy's  more  strict  admonishment, 
No  tender  awe  at  daylight's  wane. 
Ye  slaves  of  delicate  caprice  ? 

Hush,  once  again  that  cry  intense ! 
High-venturing  spirits,  have  your  will ! 
Urge  the  last  freak,  prolong  your  glee. 
Keen  voyagers,  while  still  the  inmiense 
Sea-spaces  haunt  your  memory. 
With  zests  and  pangs  ineffable. 
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Not  in  the  sunshine  of  old  woods 
Ye  won  your  warrant  to  be  gay 
By  duteous,  sweet  observances. 
Who  dared  through  darkening  solitudes. 
And  'mid  the  hiss  of  alien  seas. 
The  larger  ordinance  obey. 


THE  VENUS  OF  MELOS. 

Goddess,  or  woman  nobler  than  the  God, 

No  eyes  a-gaze  upon  Mgcan  seas 

Shifting  and  circling  past  their  Cyclades 

Saw  thee.    The  Earth,  the  gracious  Earth,  was  trod 

First  by  thy  feet,  while  round  thee  lay  her  broad 

Calm  harvests,  and  great  kine,  and  shadowing  trees. 

And  flowers  like  queens,  and  a  full  year's  increase. 

Clusters,  ripe  berry,  and  the  bursting  pod. 

So  thy  victorious  fairness,  unallied 

To  bitter  things  or  barren,  doth  bestow 

And  not  exact ;  so  thou  art  calm  and  wise ; 

Thy  large  allurement  saves ;  a  man  may  grow 

Like  Plutarch's  men  by  standing  at  thy  side. 

And  walk  thenceforward  with  clear-visioned  eyes ! 


AWAKENING. 

With  brain  o'erwom,  with  heart  a  summer  clod, 
With  eye  so  practised  in  each  form  around, — 
And  all  forms  mean, — to  glance  above  the  ground 
Irks  it,  each  day  of  many  days  we  plod. 
Tongue-tied  and  deaf,  along  life's  common  road. 
But  suddenly,  we  know  not  how,  a  sound 
Of  livin-::  streams,  an  odor,  a  llower  crowned 
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With  dew,  a  lark  upspringing  from  the  sod, 
And  we  awake.    O  joy  and  deep  amaze ! 
Beneath  the  everlasting  hills  we  stand, 
We  hear  the  voices  of  the  morning  seas, 
And  earnest  prophesyings  in  the  land. 
While  from  the  open  heaven  leans  forth  at  gaze 
The  encompassing  great  cloud  of  witnesses. 


•BROTHER  DEATH. 

When  thou  wouldst  have  me  go  with  thee,  O  Death, 

Over  the  utmost  verge,  to  the  dim  place. 

Practise  upon  me  with  no  amorous  grace 

Of  fawning  lips,  and  words  of  delicate  breath. 

And  curious  music  thy  lute  uttereth ; 

Nor  think  for  me  there  must  be  sought-out  ways 

Of  cloud  and  terror ;  have  we  many  days 

Sojourned  together,  and  is  this  thy  faith  ? 

Nay,  be  there  plainness  'twixt  us ;  come  to  me 

Even  as  thou  art,  O  brother  of  my  soul ; 

Hold  thy  hand  out  and  I  will  place  mine  there ; 

I  trust  thy  mouth's  inscrutable  irony. 

And  dare  to  lay  my  forehead  where  the  whole 

Shadow  lies  deep  of  thy  purpureal  hair. 
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•  AKERATOS. 

To  Argos.  after  Troia  fell,  there  came, 
Seeking  for  alms  and  ease,  one  sunny  day, 
A  soldier,  battle-scarred  and  old  and  gray — 
Akeratos  his  name. 

He  would  not  beg  without  amends  for  alms ; 
So  with  a  lyre  the  passers-by  he  stopped. 
Hoping  thereby  to  see  some  silver  dropped 
From  givers'  willing  palms. 

In  early  days  his  skill  was  well  maintained ; 
But  rough  campaigns  had  robbed  him  of  his  power ; 
And  so  he  stood  there  twanging,  hour  on  hour, 
"Without  one  lepton  gained. 

At  length,  all  wearied,  hungered,  and  athirst. 
He  ceased  and  leaned  against  a  pillar  there. 
And  thought  himself,  so  utter  his  despair. 
Forsaken  and  accurst. 

Then  came  a  stranger  where  he  leaned,  and  said : 

"  Why  not  play  on,  old  man.  and  strive  to  please 

"  The  passing  crowd  ?    You,  who  won  victories, 

"  Might  now  perchance  win  bread." 
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Akeratos  looked  up.    His  eyes  were  filled 
With  weakling  tears ;  again  he  bowed  his  head — 
That  once  proud  soldier — and  he  humbly  said : 
"  I  am  no  longer  skilled." 

"  Then,"  said  the  strsmger,  in  a  pleasant  way, 
"  Why  not  to  me  a  thing  so  useless  hire  ? 
"  Here's  a  didrachmon ;  give  me  now  the  lyre ; 
"  For  one  hour  let  me  play." 


The  soldier  smiled.    "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  the  sum 
"  Would  buy  three  lyres  like  this  of  mine,  mayhap." 
*•  It  is  a  bargain,  then.     Hold  out  your  cap ; 
"  Be  motionless  and  dumb." 

The  stranger  took  the  lyre  and  swept  the  chords. 
And  through  the  air  a  startling  prelude  rang ; 
And  with  a  clear  and  stirring  voice  he  sang — 
Voice  like  the  clang  of  swords. 

How  Hector  perished,  slain  by  Achilleus ; 
How  Herakles  fair  Hippolute  slew ; 
How  Zeus  the  mighty  Titans  overthrew — 
The  sire-dethroning  Zeus ; 

The  rush  of  chariots  and  the  clash  of  blades ; 
O'er  beaten  earth  the  ring  of  iron  hoofs ; 
The  crackling  roar  of  flames  from  burning  roofs ; 
The  screams  of  frightened  maids ; 

The  curses  of  the  priests  of  plundered  fanes ; 
The  dying  groan  upon  the  bloody  field 
Of  some  stout  warrior,  pillowed  on  his  shield. 
Life  ebbing  through  his  veins. 
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And  as  he  sang  the  people  stopped  to  hear. 
And  crowds  from  every  comer  gathered  round, 
Breathless  and  eager,  swallowing  every  sound 
With  rapt,  attentive  ear ; 

And  when  the  song  was  o'er  the  people  filled 

The  soldier's  cap  with  golden  coins,  and  cried : 
"  O  singer !  silver-tongued  and  fiery-eyed, 

"  Whose  tones  our  souls  have  thrilled — 

"  Singer,  whose  voice  from  sirens  on  the  shore 
"  Has  sure  been  borrowed,  and  whose  fingers  rain 
"  Such  music  on  the  strings,  oh,  sing  again — 
"  Sing  us  a  song  once  more ! " 

And  once  again  that  wondrous  voice  was  heard ; 
This  time  it  sang  not  of  affairs  of  arms. 
But  of  the  sea-foam's  daughter  and  her  charms. 
Till  all  men's  hearts  were  stirred. 

A  purple  vapor  seemed  to  fill  the  place ; 
Fragrance  and  light  and  music  in  the  air — 
Each  man  majestic  and  each  woman  fair — 
One,  dignity  ;  one,  grace ; 

Till,  in  their  joy,  before  that  soldier  old 
Not  coins  alone  they  cast,  but  silver  bands 
And  rings  and  bracelets,  gems  from  foreign  lands. 
And  ornaments  of  gold ; 

And  when  the  heap  had  to  its  utmost  grown, 
Making  the  soldier  rich  in  all  men's  sight. 
Around  the  singer's  form  a  blaze  of  light 
In  dazzling  glory  shone. 
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The  men  of  Argos  stood  in  hushed  surprise. 
As  there  the  god  of  poetry  and  song, 
Phoibos  ApoUon,  from  the  awe-struck  throng 
Ascended  to  the  skies. 

OUT  IN  THE  STREETS. 

The  light  is  shining  through  the  window-panes ; 

It  is  a  laughing  group  that  side  the  glass. 
Within,  all  light ;  without,  pitch-dark  and  rain ; 

i  see,  but  feel  no  pleasure  as  I  pass, 
Out  in  the  streets. 

Another  casement,  with  the  curtain  drawn ; 

There  the  light  throws  the  shadow  of  a  form — 
A  woman's,  with  a  child — a  man's ;  all  gone  ! 

They  with  each  other.    I  am  with  the  storm. 
Out  in  the  streets. 

There  at  the  open  window  sits  a  man. 

His  day's  toil  over,  with  his  pipe  alight ; 
His  wife  leans  o'er  him  with  her  tale  began 

Of  the  day's  doings.     I  am  with  the  night. 
Out  in  the  streets. 

All  these  have  homes,  and  hopes,  and  light,  and  cheer. 
And  those  around  who  love  them.     Ah !  for  me. 

Who  have  no  home,  but  wander  sadly  here. 
Alone  with  storm,  and  night,  and  misery. 
Out  in  the  streets. 

The  rain  soaks  through  my  clothing  to  the  skm ; 

So  let  it.  Curses  on  that  cheery  light  !* 
There  is  no  light  with  me  and  shame  and  sin ; 

I  wander  in  the  night  and  of  the  night, 
Out  in  the  streets. 
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You  who  betrayed  me  with  a  loving  kiss. 

Whose  every  touch  could  thrill  me  through  and  through. 
When  you  first  sought  me  did  you  think  of  this  ? 

My  curse — but  why  waste  time  in  cursing  you, 
Out  in  the  streets  ? 

You  are  beyond  my  hatred  now.    You  stand 
Above  reproach ;  you  know  no  wrong  nor  guile ; 

Foremost  among  the  worthies  of  the  land. 
You  are  all  good,  and  I  a  wretch  all  vile. 
Out  in  the  streets. 

You  have  a  daughter,  young  and  innocent ; 

You  love  her,  doubtless.     I  was  pure  as  she 
Before  my  heart  to  be  your  lackey  went. 

God  guard  her !    Never  let  her  roam  like  me. 
Out  in  the  streets ! 

I  was  a  father's  darling  long  ago ; 

'Twas  well  he  died  before  my  babe  was  bom ; 
And  that's  dead,  too — some  comfort  in  my  woe ! 

Wet,  cold  and  hungered,  homeless,  sick,  forlorn. 
Out  in  the  streets. 

How  the  cold  rain  benumbs  my  weary  limbs ! 

What  makes  the  pavement  heave  ?    Ah !  wet  and  chill, 
I  hear  the  little  children  singing  hymns 

In  the  village  church— how  peaceful  now  and  still 
Out  in  the  streets. 

But  why  this  vision  of  my  early  days  ? 

Why  comes  the  church-door  in  the  public  way  ? 
Hence  with  this  mocking  sound  of  prayer  and  praise ! 

I  have  no  cause  to  praise — I  dare  not  pray 
Out  in  the  streets. 
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What  change  is  here  ?    The  night  again  grows  warm ; 

The  air  is  fragrant  as  an  infant's  breath. 
Why,  Where's  my  hunger  ?    Left  me  in  the  storm  ? 

Now,  God  forgive  my  sins  !    This,  this  is  death. 
Out  in  the  streets. 


RUINS. 

In  a  deep  woodland, 

Leaf-and-bough  hidden. 
By  a  dark  mystery 

Ever-bestridden, 
Crumbled  and  blackened, 

Moss-grown  and  hoary. 
Moulder  some  ruins 

Known  not  in  story. 

Chimneys  long  smokeless ; 

Eaves  whence  the  sparrows 
Sally  at  night-fall. 

Night-flies  to  harass; 
Half-rotted  lintels ; 

Roof  tumbled  all  in; 
Vaults  choked  with  rubbish; 

Door-steps  down-fallen. 

Once  in  that  house,  from 

Ground-sill  to  rafter. 
Pleasantly  sounded 

Music  and  laughter; 
There  in  the  hall-way. 

Host  the  guest  meeting. 
Gave  him  warm  welcome. 

Heartiest  greeting. 
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All  through  that  dwelling 

Luxury  splendid — 
Twenty  young  pages 

Ladies  attended; 
Twenty  tall  lackeys 

Served  at  the  table; 
Twenty  blood-horses 

Champed  in  the  stable. 

In  the  park,  while  the 

Master  remained  here, 
Tossed  their  brown  antlers 

Fifty  fleet  reindeer; 
Here  youths  and  damsels 

Under  leaf -arches, 
Strolled  through  the  shadows 

Thrown  by  the  larches. 

Then  in  the  garden, 

Pinks  and  stock-gillies 
'  Looked  up  at  roses. 

Lilacs  and  lilies; 
Quaintly-cut  box-trees 

Stood  by  the  beeches; 
Ripened  there  cherries. 

Gages  and  peaches. 

Song-birds  in  cages. 

Chirping  and  twittering, 
There  where  the  fountain 

Cast  a  spray  glittering; 
Fish  in  the  basin. 

Bright,  golden-sided. 
Hither  and  thither 

Gracefully  glided. 
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Now  all  is  silence. 

All  desolation; 
Tenantless  what  was 

Once  habitation; 
Guests  all  departed. 

None  now  come  hither; 
Gone  is  the  master, 

No  one  knows  whither. 

Now  the  park  grasses 

Copsewood  is  shading; 
Now  the  trim  garden 

Briars  invading; 
Fruit-trees  untended. 

Box  out  of  order, 
Grass  on  each  pathway. 

Weeds  in  each  border. 

Warblers  no  longer 

Sing  there  in  cages — 
There  the  gray  howlet 

War  with  birds  wages; 
Choked  up  the  fountain — 

Where  it  was  flowing 
Nettles  and  groundsel 

Rankly  are  growing. 

One  thing  alone  there 

Ever  remaining. 
Mocks  winter's  snow-drift. 

Mocks  summer  s  raining — 
Token  of  terror. 

Drops  from  a  source  ill — 
Twenty  red  blood-stains 

On  the  gray  door-sill. 
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In  the  deep  midnight, 

So  the  boors  tell  us, 
Comes  a  fair  lady 

With  a  lord  jealous; 
Words  and  a  knife-stroke. 

Curses  and  laughter; 
Vanish  the  phantoms; 

Silence  comes  after. 


'AT    NIGHT. 

The  sky  is  dark,  and  dark  the  bay  below 
Save  where  the  midnight  city's  pallid  glow 
Lies  like  a  lily  white 
On  the  black  pool  of  night. 

O  rushing  steamer,  hurry  on  thy  way 
Across  the  swirling  Kills  and  gusty  bay. 
To  where  the  eddying  tide 
Strikes  hard  the  city's  side ! 

For  there,  between  the  river  and  the  sea. 
Beneath  that  glow, — the  lily's  heart  to  me,- 
A  sleeping  mother  mild. 
And  by  her  breast  a  child. 


'"CALL  ME  NOT  DEAD." 

Call  me  not  dead  when  I,  indeed,  have  gone 
Into  the  company  of  the  everliving 
High  and  most  glorious  poets  !    Let  thanksgiving 
Rather  be  made.    Say — "  He  at  last  hath  won 

Rest  and  release,  converse  supreme  and  wise. 
Music  and  song  and  light  of  immortal  faces : 
To-day,  perhaps,  wandering  in  starry  places. 
He  hath  met  Keats,  and  known  him  by  his  eyes. 
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To-morrow  (who  can  say)  Shakespeare  may  pass, — 
And  our  lost  friend  just  catch  one  syllable 
Of  that  three-centuried  >^^t  that  kept  so  well, — 

Or  Milton,  or  Dante,  looking  on  the  grass 
Thinking  of  Beatrice,  and  listening  still 
To  chanted  hymns  that  sound  from  the  heavenly  hill." 

THE  CELESTIAL   PASSION. 

O  white  and  midnight  sky,  O  starry  bath. 

Wash  me  in  thy  pure,  heavenly,  crystal  flood : 
Cleanse  me,  ye  stars,  from  earthly  soil  and  scath — 

Let  not  one  taint  remain  in  spirit  or  blood  ! 
Receive  my  souL  ye  burning,  awful  deeps, 

Touch  and  baptize  me  with  the  mighty  power 
That  in  ye  thrills,  while  the  dark  planet  sleeps ; 

Make  me  all  thine  for  one  blest,  secret  hour  I 
O  glittering  host.  O  high  angelic  choir. 

Silence  each  tone  that  with  thy  music  jars ; 
Fill  me  even  as  an  urn  with  thy  white  fire 

Till  all  I  am  is  kindred  to  the  stars ! 
Make  me  thy  child,  thou  infinite,  holy  night. 
So  shall  my  days  be  full  of  heavenly  light. 

HYMN. 

SUNG  AT  THE   PRESENTATION   OF  THE  OBELISK  TO  THE 
CITY   OF  NEW   YORK,    FEBRUARY   22,    1881. 

I. 

Great  God,  to  whom  since  time  began 
The  world  has  prayed  and  striven ; 

Maker  of  stars,  and  earth,  and  man — 
To  Thee  our  praise  is  given. 
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Here,  by  this  ancient  Sign 
Of  Thine  own  Light  divine, 
We  lift  to  Thee  our  eyes 
Thou  Dweller  of  the  Skies, — 
Hear  us,  O  God  in  Heaven ! 

n. 

Older  than  Nilus'  mighty  flood 

Into  the  Mid-sea  pouring, 
Or  than  the  sea.  Thou  God  hast  stood, — 
Thou  God  of  our  adoring ! 
Waters  and  stormy  blast 
Haste  when  Thou  bid'st  them  haste ; 
Silent,  and  hid,  and  still. 
Thou  sendest  good  and  ill : 
Thy  ways  are  past  exploring. 

III. 

In  myriad  forms,  by  myriad  names. 

Men  seek  to  bind  and  mould  Thee ; 
But  Thou  dost  melt,  like  wax  in  flames. 
The  cords  that  would  enfold  Thee. 
Who  madest  life  and  light, 
Bring'st  morning  after  night. 
Who  all  things  did'st  create — 
No  majesty,  nor  state. 
Nor  word,  nor  world,  can  hold  Thee 

IV. 

Great  God,  to  whom  since  time  began 

The  world  has  prayed  and  striven ; 
Maker  of  stars,  and  earth,  and  man — 

To  Thee  our  praise  is  given. 
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Of  suns  Thou  art  the  Sun, — 
Eternal,  holy  One : 
Who  can  us  help  save  Thou ! 
To  Thee  alone  we  bow ! 
Hear  us,  O  God  in  Heaven  ! 

THE  POET'S  FAME. 

Many  the  songs  of  power  the  poet  wrought 
To  shake  the  hearts  of  men.     Yea,  he  had  caught 
The  inarticulate  and  murmuring  sound 
That  comes  at  midnight  from  the  darkened  ground 
•    When  the  earth  sleeps ;  for  this  he  framed  a  word 
Of  human  speech,  and  hearts  were  strangely  stirred 
That  listened.     And  for  him  the  evening  dew 
Fell  with  a  sound  of  music,  and  the  blue 
Of  the  deep,  starry  sky  he  had  the  art 
To  put  in  language  that  did  seem  a  part 
Of  the  great  scope  and  progeny  of  nature. 
In  woods,  or  waves,  or  winds,  there  was  no  creature 
Mysterious  to  him.     He  was  too  wise 
Either  to  fear,  or  follow,  or  despise 
Whom  men  call  Science, — for  he  knew  full  well 
All  she  had  told,  or  still  might  live  to  tell. 
Was  known  to  him  before  her  very  birth : 
Yea,  that  there  was  no  secret  of  the  earth. 
Nor  of  the  waters  under,  nor  the  skies, 
That  had  been  hidden  from  the  poet's  eyes ; 
By  him  there  was  no  ocean  unexplored. 
Nor  any  savage  coast  that  had  not  roared 
Its  music  in  his  ears. 

He  loved  the  town, — 
Not  less  he  loved  the  ever-deepening  brown 
Of  summer  twilights  on  the  enchanted  hills ; 
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Where  he  might  listen  to  the  starts  and  thrills 
Of  birds  that  sang  and  rustled  in  the  trees. 
Or  watch  the  footsteps  of  the  wandering  breeze 
And  the  birds'  shadows  as  they  fluttered  by 
Or  slowly  wheeled  across  the  unclouded  sky. 

All  these  were  written  on  the  poet's  soul, — 
But  he  knew,  too,  the  utmost,  distant  goal 
Of  the  human  mind.     His  fiery  thought  did  run 
To  Time's  beginning,  ere  yon  central  sun 
Had  warmed  to  life  the  swarming  broods  of  men. 
In  waking  dreams  his  many-visioned  ken 
Clutched  the  large,  flnal  destiny  of  things. 
He  heard  the  starry  music,  and  the  wings 
Of  beings  unfelt  by  others  thrilled  the  air 
About  him.    Yet  the  loud  and  angry  blare 
Of  tempests  found  an  echo  in  his  verse. 
And  it  was  here  that  lovers  did  rehearse 
The  ditties  they  would  sing  when,  not  too  soon. 
Came  the  warm  night, — shadows,  and  stars,  and  moon. 

Who  heard  his  songs  were  fllled  with  noble  rage, 
And  wars  took  fire  from  his  prophetic  page : 
Most  righteous  wars,  wherein,  'midst  blood  and  tears. 
The  world  rushed  onward  through  a  thousand  years. 
And  still  he  made  the  gentle  sounds  of  peace 
Heroic, — bade  the  nation's  anger  cease ! 
Bitter  his  songs  of  g^ef  for  those  who  fell — 
And  for  all  this  the  people  loved  him  well. 

They  loved  him  well,  and  therefore,  on  a  day. 
They  said  with  one  accord :  "  Behold  how  gray 
Our  poet's  head  hath  grown !    Ere  'tis  too  late 
Come,  let  us  crown  him  in  our  Hall  of  State : 
Ring  loud  the  bells,  give  to  the  winds  his  praise. 
And  urge  his  fame  to  other  lands  and  days ! " 

So  was  it  done,  and  deep  his  joy  thereia 
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But  passing  home  at  night,  from  out  the  din 
Of  the  loud  Hall,  the  poet,  unaware. 
Moved  through  a  lonely  and  dim-lighted  square — 
There  was  the  smell  of  lilacs  in  the  air 
And  then  the  sudden  singing  of  a  bird. 
Startled  by  his  slow  tread.    What  memory  stirred 
Within  his  brain  he  told  not.     Yet  this  night — 
Lone  lingering  when  the  eastern  heavens  were  bright- 
He  wove  a  song  of  such  immortal  art 
That  there  is  not  in  all  the  world  one  heart — 
One  human  heart  unmoved  by  it.     Long !  long ! 
The  laurel -crown  has  failed,  but  not  that  song 
Bom  of  the  night  and  sorrow. 

Where  he  lies 
At  rest  beneath  the  ever-shifting  skies. 
Age  after  age,  from  far-off  lands  they  come, 
With  tears  and  flowers,  to  seek  the  poet's  tomb. 


^:::^<^^^ 
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Between  two  golden  tufts  of  summer  grass, 

I  see  the  world  through  hot  air  as  through  glass. 

And  by  my  face  sweet  lights  and  colors  pass. 

Before  me,  dark  against  the  fading  sky, 
I  watch  three  mowers  mowing,  as  I  lie : 
With  brawny  arms  they  sweep  in  harmony. 

Brown  English  faces  by  the  sun  burnt  red, 

Rich  glowing  color  on  bare  throat  and  head. 

My  heart  would  leap  to  watch  them,  were  I  dead ! 

And  in  my  strong  young  living  as  I  lie, 
I  seem  to  move  with  them  in  harmony, — 
A  fourth  is  mowing,  and  that  fourth  am  I. 

The  music  of  the  scythes  that  glide  and  leap, 

The  young  men  whistling  as  their  great  arms  sweep, 

And  all  the  perfume  and  sweet  sense  of  sleep. 

The  weary  butterflies  that  droop  their  wings. 
The  dreamy  nightingale  that  hardly  sings. 
And  all  the  lassitude  of  happy  things. 

Is  mingling  with  the  warm  and  pulsing  blood 
That  gushes  through  my  veins  a  languid  flood, 
And  feeds  my  spirit  as  the  sap  a  bud. 
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Behind  the  mowers,  on  the  amber  air, 

A  dark-green  beech  wood  rises,  still  and  fair, 

A  white  path  winding  up  it  like  a  stair. 

And  see  that  girl,  with  pitcher  on  her  head. 
And  clean  white  apron  on  her  gown  of  red, — 
Her  even-song  of  love  is  but  half-said : 

She  waits  the  youngest  mower.    Now  he  goes ; 
Her  cheeks  are  redder  than  a  wild  blush-rose : 
They  climb  up  where  the  deepest  shadows  close. 

But  though  they  pass,  and  vanish,  I  am  there. 
I  watch  his  rough  hands  meet  beneath  her  hair. 
Their  broken  speech  sounds  sweet  to  me  like  prayer. 

Ah !  now  the  rosy  children  come  to  play. 

And  romp  and  struggle  with  the  new-mown  hay ; 

Their  clear  high  voices  sound  from  far  away. 

They  know  so  little  why  the  world  is  sad, 

They  dig  themselves  warm  graves  and  yet  are  glad ; 

Their  muffled  screams  and  laughter  make  me  mad ! 

I  long  to  go  and  play  among  them  there ; 
Unseen,  like  wind,  to  take  them  by  the  hair. 
And  gently  make  their  rosy  cheeks  more  fair. 

The  happy  children !  full  of  frank  surprise. 
And  sudden  whims  and  innocent  extacies ; 
What  godhead  sparkles  from  their  liquid  eyes  ! 

No  wonder  round  those  urns  of  mingled  clays 
That  Tuscan  potters  fashioned  in  old  days. 
And  colored  like  the  torrid  earth  ablaze. 


LYING   IN    THE   GRASS.  ^99 

We  find  the  little  gods  and  loves  portrayed, 
Through  ancient  forests  wandering  undismayed, 
And  fluting  hymns  of  pleasure  unafraid. 

They  knew,  as  I  do  now,  what  keen  delight 
A  strong  man  feels  to  watch  the  tender  flight 
Of  little  children  playing  in  his  sight ; 

What  pure  sweet  pleasure,  and  what  sacred  love. 

Comes  drifting  down  upon  us  from  above. 

In  watching  how  their  limbs  and  features  niove. 

I  do  not  hunger  for  a  well-stored  mind, 
I  only  wish  to  live  my  life,  and  find 
My  heart  in  unison  with  all  mankind. 

My  life  is  like  the  single  dewy  star 

That  trembles  on  the  horizon's  primrose-bar, — 

A  microcosm  where  all  things  living  are. 

And  if,  among  the  noiseless  grasses,  Death 
Should  come  behind  and  take  away  my  breath, 
I  should  not  rise  as  one  who  sorroweth  ; 

For  I  should  pass,  but  all  the  world  would  be 

Full  of  desire  and  young  delight  and  glee, 

And  why  should  men  be  sad  through  loss  of  me  ? 

The  light  is  flying ;  in  the  silver-blue 

The  young  moon  shines  from  her  bright  window 

through : 
The  mowers  are  all  gone,  and  I  go  too. 
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THE   M^.NAD'S   GRAVE. 

The  girl  who  once»  on  Lydian  heights. 

Around  the  sacred  grove  of  pines, 
Would  dance  through  whole  tempestuous  nights 

When  no  moon  shines. 
Whose  pipe  of  lotos  featly  blown 
Gave  airs  as  shrill  as  Cotys*  own, 

W^ho  crowned  with  buds  of  ivy  dark. 
Three  times  drained  deep  with  amorous  lips 

The  wine-fed  bowl  of  willow-bark. 
With  silver  tips. 

Nor  sank,  nor  ceased,  but  shouted  still 

Like  some  wild  wind  from  hill  to  hill. 

She  lies  at  last  where  poplars  wave 
Their  sad  gray  foliage  all  day  long. 

The  river  murmurs  near  her  grave 
A  soothing  song ; 

Farewell,  it  saith !    Her  days  have  done 

With  shouting  at  the  set  of  sun. 


TO    MY   DAUGHTER. 

Thou  hast  the  colors  of  the  Spring, 
The  gold  of  kingcups  triumphing, 

The  blue  of  wood-bells  wild ; 
But  winter-thoughts  thy  spirit  fill, 
And  thou  art  wandering  from  us  still. 

Too  young  to  be  our  child. 


TO    MY    DAUGHTER.  3©! 

Yet  have  thy  fleeting  smiles  confessed. 
Thou  dear  and  much  desired  guest. 

That  home  is  near  at  last ; 
Long  lost  in  high  mysterious  lands. 
Close  by  our  door  thy  spirit  stands, 

Its  journey  well-nigh  past. 

Oh  sweet  bewildered  soul,  I  watch 
The  fountains  of  thine  eyes,  to  catch    . 

New  fancies  bubbling  there, 
To  feel  our  common  light,  and  lose 
The  flush  of  strange  ethereal  hues 

Too  dim  for  us  to  share ! 

Fade,  cold  immortal  lights,  and  make 
This  creature  human  for  my  sake. 

Since  I  am  naught  but  clay ; 
An  angel  is  too  fine  a  thing 
To  sit  behind  my  chair  and  sing. 

And  cheer  my  passing  day. 

I  smile,  who  could  not  smile,  unless 
The  air  of  rapt  unconsciousness 

Passed,  with  the  fading  hours ; 
I  joy  in  every  childish  sign 
That  proves  the  stranger  less  divine 

And  much  more  meekly  ours. 

I  smile,  as  one  by  night  who  se^s, 
Through  mist  of  newly-budded  trees. 

The  clear  Orion  set, 
And  knows  that  soon  the  dawn  will  fly 
In  fire  across  the  riven  sky, 

And  gild  the  woodlands  wet. 
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TIMASITHEOS. 

Oh  for  the  gift  to  rise  in  full  degree, 
Not  like  the  showy  fungus  of  a  night, 
But  fed  with  soft  delays,  a  branching  tree ! 

When  now  Olympia  struggles  to  the  light 
All  ruin,  a  sacred  city  long  profaned, 
Pausanias  found  amid  the  shining  flight 

Of  brilliant  statues,  all  unspecked,  unstained, 
One  hewed  about  the  face,  and  marred  with  mire. 
Still  standing  as  by  right,  but  deep  disdained ; 

And  when  the  curious  wanderer  would  inquire 

Whose  beauteous  antique  shape  was  soiled  and  shamed, 

None  there  could  tell,  save  one  white-bearded  sire. 

Who  answered :    "  This  was  one  who,  never  tamed. 
With  his  swift  thews  won  race  on  flashing  race. 
Lightly,  and  Timasitheos  was  he  named, 

"  The  Delphian,  and  from  Phoebus  so  much  grace 
He  had,  that  all  the  Arcadian  world  extolled 
His  manhood  and  the  glory  of  his  face ; 

"  And  from  the  lips  of  Phrynichus  out-rolled 
Madness  of  song,  praising  his  brazen  feet. 
And  tight  curls  closing  like  the  marigold ; 
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And  Argive  Ageladas,  as  was  meet, 
Master  of  Pheidias,  sculptured  him,  and  set 
His  statue  in  the  ranks  of  strong  and  fleet ; 
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TIMASITHEOS.  S^Z 

And  three  times  at  the  Pythian  games  he  met 

The  athletes  in  the  sinewy  lists  and  won. 

And  through  the  dewy  streets  and  meadows  wet, 


"  Went  singing  crowned  from  the  pancration. 
To  Delphi,  in  a  long  procession  borne. 
And  met  with  songs,  his  city's  dearest  son." 

"  Then  why,"  Pausanias  cried,  "  this  mien  forlorn, 
These  injured  garments,  this  dishonored  head. 
Of  all  its  light  and  carven  beauty  shorn  ?  " 

To  whom  the  old  indifferent  gray-beard  said : 
"  'Twas  long  ago,  before  my  grandsire's  days, 
And  he  who  knew  our  history  best  is  dead. 

*'  But  see  this  dim  and  gray  inscription  says : — 
**  That  •  Timasitheos,  traitor  to  the  state ; 
Lift  up  with  pride  and  fallen  on  godless  ways, 

'•  •  By  his  fond  physical  strength  intoxicate, 
Plotted  with  Kylon,  and  so  meanly  fell, 
Unstable  and  the  prey  of  envious  fate/  " 

Too  soon,  too  much  adored !    Ah !  much  too  well 
He  cleft  the  winds  and  left  the  world  behind ! 
Too  fatal  all  the  shapely  miracle  ! 

Of  his  great  limbs  in  faultless  form  combined ! 
Better,  ah !  better  far  to  have  been  less  swift. 
More  kindred  to  the  earth,  less  to  the  wind ! 

• 
For  the  gods  hate  not  excellence,  but  lift 
The  strong  soul  slowly  on  a  great  endeavor, 
And  grace  their  own  belovM,  gift  by  gift. 
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And  with  their  sleepless  eyes  have  wit  to  sever 
Man's  lawful  joy  in  power  from  pride  of  power. 
And  hover  round  the  loyal  soul  forever ; 

But  the  hot  insolent  head  they  hold  one  hour 
High  over  the  ranks  of  men,  then  dash  it  down. 
And  laugh  to  see  it  kiss  the  dust  and  cower. 

Let  others  leap  straight  to  the  forest-crown ! 
Slow  growth,  cool  saps  and  temperate  airs  for  me. 
And  strength  to  stand  when  all  the  woods  are  brown. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  METZ. 

L^on  went  to  the  wars.xtrue  soul  without  a  stain; 
First  at  the  trumpet-call ;  thy  son,  Lorraine ! 

Never  a  mighty  host  thrilled  so  with  one  desire ; 
Never  a  past  crusade  lit  nobler  fire. 

And  he»  among  the  rest,  marched  gaily  in  the  van  : 
No  braver  blood  than  his  since  time  began. 

And  mild  and  fond  was  he,  and  sensitive  as  a  leaf. 
Just  Heaven !  that  he  was  this  is  half  my  grief. 

We  followed  where  the  last  detachment  led  away, 
At  Metz,  an  evil-starred  and  bitter  day ; 

Some  of  us  had  been  hurt  in  the  first  hot  assault, 
Yet  will  was  shaken  not,  nor  zeal  at  fault ; 

We  hurried  on  to  the  front ;  our  banners  were  soiled  and  rent ; 
Grim  riflemen,  gallants  all,  our  captain  sent. 

A  Prussian  lay  by  a  tree,  rigid  as  ice,  and  pale ; 
Crawled  thither,  out  of  the  reach  of  battle-hail. 
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His  cheek  was  hollow  and  white ;  parched  was  his  swollen  lip ; 
Tho'  bullets  had  fastened  on  their  leaden  grip, 

Tho'  ever  he  gasped  and  called,  called  faintly  from  the  rear. 
What  of  it  ?    And  all  in  scorn  I  closed  mine  ear. 

The  very  colors  he  wore,  they  burnt  and  bruised  my  sight ; 
The  greater  his  anguish,  so  was  my  delight. 

We  laughed  a  savage  laugh,  who  loved  our  land  too  well ! 
Giving  its  enemies  hate  unspeakable. 

But  L^on,  kind  heart,  poor  heart,  clutched  me  around  the  arm : 
"  He  faints  for  water ! "  he  said ;  "  it  were  no  harm 

"  To  soothe  a  wounded  man,  already  on  death's  rack." 
He  seized  his  brimming  gourd,  and  hurried  back. 

The  foeman  grasped  it  fiercely.    'Neath  his  wild  eye's  lid 
Something  coiled  like  a  snake  glittered  and  hid. 

He  raised  his  shattered  frame  up  from  the  grassy  ground. 
And  drank  with  the  loud,  mad  haste  of  a  thirsty  hound. 

L^on  knelt  by  his  side,  one  hand  beneath  his  head ; 
Scarce  kinder  the  water  than  the  words  he  said. 

He  rose  and  left  him,  stretched  at  length  on  the  grassy  plot. 
The  viper-like  flame  in  his  eyes  remembered  not. 

L^on  with  easy  gait  strode  on ;  he  bared  his  hair. 
Swinging  his  army  cap,  humming  an  air. 

Just  as  he  neared  the  troops,  there  by  the  purpled  stream — 
Good  God !  a  sudden  snap,  and  a  lurid  gleam. 


GLOUCESTER   HARBOR.  3^7 

I  wrenched  my  bandaged  arm,  with  the  horror  of  the  start : 
L^on  was  low  at  my  feet,  shot  thro'  the  heart. 

Do  you  think  an  angel  told  whose  hands  the  deed  had  done  ? 
To  the  Prussian  we  dashed  back,  mute,  every  one. 

Do  you  think  we  stopped  to  curse,  or  wailing  feebly,  stood  ? 
Do  you  think  we  spared  who  shed  his  friend's  sweet  blood  ? 

Ha  I  vengeance  on  the  fiend !    We  smote  him  as  if  hired, 
I  most  of  them,  and  more,  when  they  grew  tired. 

I  saw  the  deep  eye  lose  its  dastard,  steely  blue ; 
I  saw  the  trait 'rous  breast  pierced  thro'  and  thro*. 

His  musket,  smoking  yet,  unhanded  lay  beside. 
Three  times  three  thousand  deaths  that  Prussian  died. 

And  he,  our  lad,  our  dearest,  lies  too  upon  the  plain : 
O  teach  no  more  Christ's  mercy  thy  sons,  Lorraine  I 


GLOUCESTER  HARBOR. 

North  from  the  beautiful  islands. 

North  from  the  headlands  and  highlands. 

The  long  sea  wall. 
The  white  ships  flee  with  the  swallow ; 
The  day-beams  follow  and  follow. 

Glitter  and  fall. 

The  brown  ruddy  children  that  fear  not, 
Lean  over  the  quay,  and  they  hear  not 

Warning  of  lips ; 
For  their  hearts  go  a-sailing,  a-sailing. 
Out  from  the  wharves  and  the  wailing 

After  the  ships. 
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Nothing  to  them  is  the  golden 
Curve  of  the  sands,  or  the  olden 

Haunt  of  the  town ; 
Little  they  reck  of  the  peaceful 
Chiming  of  bells,  or  the  easeful 

Sport  of  the  down. 

The  orchards  no  longer  are  cherished ; 
The  charm  of  the  meadow  has  perished : 

Dearer,  ay  me ! 
The  solitude  vast,  unbefriended 
The  magical  voice  and  the  splendid 

Fierce  will  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  them,  by  ridges  and  narrows 
The  silver  prows  speed  like  the  arrows 

Sudden  and  fair ; 
Like  the  hoofs  of  Al  Borak  the  wondrous, 
Lost  in  the  blue  and  the  thund'rous 

Depth  of  the  air ; 

On  to  the  central  Atlantic, 
Where  passionate,  hurrying,  frantic 

Elements  meet ; 
To  the  play  and  the  calm  and  commotion 
Of  the  treacherous,  glorious  ocean, 

Cruel  and  sweet. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  children  forever 
She  fashions  their  growing  endeavor, 

The  pitiless  sea ; 
Their  sires  in  her  caverns  she  stayeth. 
The  spirits  that  love  her  slayeth, 

And  laughs  in  her  glee. 
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Woe,  woe  for  the  old  f asdnadon  I 
The  women  make  deep  lamentation 

In  starts  and  in  slips ; 
Here  always  is  hope  unavailing, 
Here  always  the  dreamers  are  sailing 

After  the  ships  I 
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THE  STIRRUP-CUP. 

My  short  and  happy  day  is  done ; 
The  long  and  lonely  night  comes  on, 
And  at  my  door  the  pale  horse  stands 
To  carry  me  to  unknown  lands. 

His  whinny  shrill,  his  pawing  hoof, 
Sound  dreadful  as  a  gathering  storm ; 
And  I  must  leave  this  sheltering  roof 
And  joys  of  life  so  soft  and  warm. 

Tender  and  warm  the  joys  of  life — 
Good  friends,  the  faithful  and  the  true ; 
My  rosy  children  and  my  wife. 
So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view. 

So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view : 
The  night  comes  on,  the  lights  bum  blue ; 
And  at  my  door  the  pale  horse  stands 
To  bear  me  forth  to  unknown  lands. 


RELIGION   AND   DOCTRINE. 

a 

He  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim ; 
The  scowling  rabbis  gazed  at  him ; 
He  recked  not  of  their  praise  or  blame ; 
There  was  no  fear,  there  was  no  shame 
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For  one  upon  whose  dazzled  eyes 
The  whole  world  poured  its  vast  surprise. 
The  open  heaven  was  far  too  near. 
His  first  day's  light  too  sweet  and  clear, 
To  let  him  waste  his  new-gained  ken 
On  the  hate-clouded  face  of  men. 

But  still  they  questioned,  "  Who  art  thou  ? 
"  What  hast  thou  been  ?    What  art  thou  now  ? 
"  Thou  art  not  he  who  yesterday 
"  Sat  here  and  begged  beside  the  way, 
"  For  he  was  blind." 


"And  I  am  he ; 
"  For  I  was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 
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He  told  the  story  o'er  and  o'er ; 
It  was  his  full  heart's  only  lore ; 
A  prophet  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Had  touched  his  sightless  eyes  with  clay, 
And  made  him  see,  who  had  been  blind. 
Their  \yords  passed  by  him  like  the  wind 
Which  raves  and  howls,  but  cannot  shock 
The  hundred-fathom-rooted  rock. 
Their  threats  and  fury  all  went  wide ; 
They  could  not  touch  his  Hebrew  pride ; 
Their  sneers  at  Jesus  and  his  band, 
Nameless  and  homeless  in  the  land. 
Their  boasts  of  Moses  and  his  Lord, 
All  could  not  change  him  by  one  word. 


"  /  know  not  what  this  man  may  be, 
"  Sinner  or  saint ;  but  as  for  me, 
"  One  thing  I  know,  that  I  am  he 
Who  once  was  blind,  and  now  I  see. 
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They  were  all  doctors  of  renown, 
The  great  men  of  a  famous  town. 
With  deep  brows,  wrinkled,  broad  and  wise. 
Beneath  their  wide  phylacteries ; 
The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  theirs. 
And  honor  crowned  their  silver  hairs ; 
The  man  they  jeered  and  laughed  to  scorn 
Was  unlearned,  poor,  and  humbly  bom ; 
But  he  knew  better  far  than  they. 
What  came  to  him  that  Sabbath  day ; 
And  what  the  Christ  had  done  for  him, 
He  knew,  and  not  the  Sanhedrim. 


JIM  BLUDSO,  OF  THE  PRAIRIE   BELLE, 

Wall,  no !    I  can't  tell  whar  he  lives, 

Becase  he  don't  live,  you  see ; 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  lasr  three  year 

That  you  have  n't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle? 


He  were  n't  no  saint, — them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike, — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill 

And  another  one  here,  in  Pike  ; 
A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row. 
But  he  never  funked,  and  he  never  lied, — 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 
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And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had, 

To  treat  his  engine  well ; 
Never  be  passed  on  the  river, 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell ; 
And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire, — 

A  thousand  times  he  swore. 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last, — 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle  she  would  n*t  be  passed. 
And  so  she  come  tearin'  along  that  night — 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line — 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve. 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  bust  out  as  she  clared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night. 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 

For  that  wilier-bank  on  the  right. 
There  was  runnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled  out, 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
'Til  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore." 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  bumin'  boat  • 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard, 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And,  sure's  you're  bom,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell, — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 
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He  were  n't  no  saint — but  at  jedgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  would  n't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing, — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then  ;^ 
And  Christ  ain't  a-going  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 


AN    ANNIVERSARY. 

O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day ! 

This  mom, — how  swift  the  seasons  flee ! — 
A  virgin  morn  of  cloudless  May, 

You  gave  your  loyal  hand  to  me, 
Your  dainty  hand,  clasped  sweet  and  sure 
As  Love's  sweet  self,  forevermore  I 

O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day ; 

The  very  rustling  of  your  dress. 
The  trembling  of  your  arm  that  lay 

On  mine,  with  timorous  happiness. 
Your  fluttered  breath  and  faint  footfall, — 
Ah,  sweet,  I  hear,  I  see  them  all  I 

O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day. 

And  backward  Time's  strange  current  rolls. 
Till  life's  and  love's  auspicious  May 

Once  more  is  blooming  in  our  souls. 
And  larklike,  swell  the  songs  of  hope. 
Your  blissful  bridal  horoscope. 

O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day, — 
Yet  say,  did  those  fair  hopes  but  sing, 

Lapped  in  the  tuneful  mom  of  May, 
To  die  or  droop  on  faltering  wing. 

When  noontide  heats  and  evening  chills 

Made  pale  the  flowers  and  veiled  the  hills  ? 
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O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day, 
And  none  of  those  glad  hopes  of  Youth, 

Thrilled  to  its  height,  outpoured  a  lay 
To  match  our  future's  simple  truth : 

Though  deep  the  joy  of  vow  and  shrine, 

Our  wedded  calm  is  more  divine ! 

O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day ! 

Life's  summer,  with  slow-waning  beam, 
Tints  the  near  autumn's  cloud-land  gray 

To  softness  of  a  fairy  dream. 
Whence  peace  by  musing  pathos  kissed, 
Smiles  through  a  veil  of  golden  mist. 

O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day ; 

The  conscious  winds  are  whispering  low 
Those  passionate  secrets  of  the  May 

Fraught  with  your  kisses  long  ago ; 
When  memories  of  our  years  remote 
Are  trembling  in  the  mock-bird's  throat. 

O  Love,  it  is  our  wedding  day, — 
And  not  a  thrush  in  woodland  bowers. 

And  not  a  rivulet's  silvery  lay. 
Nor  tiny  bee-song  'mid  the  flowers, 

Nor  any  voice  of  land  or  sea. 

But  deepens  love  to  ecstasy ! 

Our  wedding  day !    The  soul's  noontide ! 

In  these  rare  words  at  watchful  rest 
What  sweet,  melodious  meanings  hide 

Like  birds  within  one  balmy  nest. 
Each  quivering  with  an  impulse  strong 
To  flood  all  heaven  and  earth  with  song ! 


THE   VOICE    IN    THE    PINES.  S'? 


FRESHNESS    OF   POETIC   PERCEPTION. 

Day  follows  day ;  years  perish ;  still  mine  eyes 

Are  opened  on.  the  self-same  round  of  space ; 

Yon  fadeless  forests  in  their  Titan  grace, 

And  the  large  splendors  of  those  opulent  skies., 

I  watch,  unwearied,  the  miraculous  dyes 

Of  dawn  or  sunset ;  the  soft  boughs  which  lace 

Round  some  coy  dryad  in  a  lonely  place. 

Thrilled  with  low  whispering  and  strange  sylvan  sighs 

Weary  ?  the  poet's  mind  is  fresh  as  dew. 

And  oft  re-filled  as  fountains  of  the  light. 

His  clear  child's  soul  finds  something  sweet  and  new 

Even  in  a  weed's  heart,  the  carved  leaves  of  com. 

The  spear-like  grass,  the  silvery  rime  of  mom, 

A  cloud  rose-edged,  and  fleeting  stars  at  night ! 


THE   VOICE   IN   THE   PINES. 

The  mom  is  softly  beautiful  and  still. 

Its  light  fair  clouds  in  pencilled  gold  and  gray 
Pause  motionless  above  the  pine-grown  hill. 
Where  the  pines,  tranced  as  by  a  wizard's  will, 
Uprise  as  mute  and  motionless  as  they ! 

Yea !  mute  and  moveless ;  not  one  flickering  spray 
Flashed  into  sunlight,  nor  a  gaunt  bough  stirred ; 
Yet,  if  wooed  hence  beneath  these  pines  to  stray. 
We  catch  a  faint,  thin  murmur  far  away, 
A  bodiless  voice  by  grosser  ears  unheard. 
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What  voice  is  this  ?    What  low  and  solemn  tone, 
Which,  though  all  wings  of  all  the  winds  seem  furled. 

Nor  even  the  Zephyr's  fairy  flute  is  blown. 

Makes  thus  forever  its  mysterious  moan 
From  out  the  whispering  pine-tops'  shadowy  world  ? 

Ah  I  can  it  be  the  antique  tales  are  true  ? 

Doth  some  lone  Dryad  haunt  the  breezeless  air. 
Fronting  yon  bright  immitigable  blue, 
And  wildly  breathing  all  her  wild  soul  through 

That  strange  unearthly  music  of  despair  ? 

Or  can  it  be  that  ages  since,  storm-tossed. 

And  driven  far  inland  from  the  roaring  lea. 
Some  baffled  ocean-spirit,  worn  and  lost. 
Here,  through  dry  summer's  dearth  and  winter's  frost, 
Yearns  for  the  sharp,  sweet  kisses  of  the  sea  ? 

Whate'er  the  spell,  I  hearken  and  am  dumb. 

Dream-touched,  and  musing  in  the  tranquil  mom ; 
All  woodland  sounds — the  pheasant's  gusty  drum. 
The  mock-bird's  fugue,  the  droning  insect's  hum — 
Scarce  heard  for  that  strange,  sorrowful  voice  forlorn ! 

Beneath  the  drowsed  sense,  from  deep  to  deep 

Of  spiritual  life  its  mournful  minor  flows. 
Streamlike,  with  pensive  tide  whose  currents  keep 
Low  murmuring  'twixt  the  bounds  of  grief  and  sleep. 
Yet  locked  for  aye  from  sleep's  divine  repose. 


AceA, 


AN   IDYL   OF   THE   ROAD. 

SIERRAS,  1876. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

First  Tourist.  "  Yuba  Bill/'  Driver. 

Second  Tourist.  A  Stranger. 

FIRST  TOURIST. 

Look  how  the  upland  plunges  into  cover. 

Green  where  the  pines  fade  sullenly  away. 
Wonderful  those  olive  depths  I  and  wonderful,  moreover — 

second  TOURIST. 

The  red  dust  that  rises  in  a  suffocating  way. 

FIRST  TOURIST. 

Small  is  the  soul  that  cannot  soar  above  it, 
Cannot  but  cling  to  its  ever-kindred  clay : 
Better  be  yon  bird,  that  seems  to  breathe  and  love  it — 

second  tourist. 

Doubtless  a  hawk  or  some  other  bird  of  prey. 
Were  we,  like  him,  as  sure  of  a  dinner 

That  on  our  stomachs  would  comfortably  stay ; 
Or  were  the  fried  ham  a  shade  or  two  just  thinner. 

That  must  confront  us  at  closing  of  the  day : 
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Then  might  you  sing  like  Theocritus  or  Virgil, 
Then  might  we  each  make  a  metrical  essay ; 

But  veise  just  now — I  must  protest  and  urge— rill 
Fits  a  digestion  by  travel  led  astray. 

CHORUS  OF    PASSENGERS. 

Speed,  Yuba  Bill !  oh,  speed  us  to  our  dinner ! 
Speed  to  the  sunset  that  beckons  far  away. 

SECOND  TOURIST. 

William  of  Yuba,  O  son  of  Nimshi,  hearken ! 

Check  thy  profanity,  but  not  thy  chariot's  play. 
Tell  us,  O  William,  before  the  shadows  darken. 

Where,  and,  oh !  how  shall  we  dine  ?    O  William,  say ! 

YUBA   BILL. 

It  ain't  my  fault,  nor  the  Kumpeney's  I  reckon. 

Ye  can't  get  ez  square  meal  ez  any  on  the  Bay, 
Up  at  yon  place,  whar  the  senset  'pears  to  beckon — 

Ez  thet  sharp  allows  in  his  airy  sort  o'  way. 
Thar  woz  a  place  wor  yer  hash  ye  might  hev  wrestled. 

Kept  by  a  woman  ez  chipper  ez  a  jay — 
Warm  in  her  breast  all  the  morning  sunshine  nestled  ; 

Red  on  her  cheeks  all  the  evening's  sunshine  lay. 

SECOND  TOURIST. 

Praise  is  but  breath,  O  chariot-compeller ! 
Yet  of  that  hash  we  would  bid  you  farther  say. 

YUBA   BILL. 

Thar  woz  a  snipe — like  you,  a  fancy  tourist — 

Kem  to  that  ranch  ez  if  to  make  a  stay. 
Ran  off  the  gal,  and  ruined  jist  the  purist 

Critter  that  lived — 
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STRANGER  (Quietly), 

You're  a  liar,  driver  ? 

YUBA  BILL  {Reaching  for  his  revolver). 

Eh! 
Here  take  my  lines,  somebody — 

CHORUS  OF    PASSENGERS. 

Hush,  boys !  listen ! 
Inside  there's  a  lady !    Remember !    No  affray ! 

YUBA   BILL. 

£f  that  man  lives,  the  fault  ain't  mine  or  his'n. 

STRANGER. 

Wait  for  the  sunset  that  beckons  far  away, 

Then — as  you  will !    But,  meantime,  friends,  believe  me. 
Nowhere  on  earth  lives  a  purer  woman  ;  nay. 

If  my  perceptions  do  surely  not  deceive  me. 
She  is  the  lady  we  have  inside  to-day. 

As  for  the  man — you  see  that  blackened  pine  tree. 
Up  which  the  green  vine  creeps  heavenward  away ! 

He  was  that  scarred  trunk,  and  she  the  vine  that  sweetly 
Clothed  him  with  life  again,  and  lifted — 

SECOND  TOURIST. 

Yes ;  but  pray 


How  know  you  this  ? 


STRANGER. 

She's  my  wife. 


YUBA   BILL. 

The  h — 11  you  say  I 
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WHAT  THE  CHIMNEY  SANG. 

Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 
And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 
And  the  Woman  stopped,  as  her  babe  she  tossed, 
And  thought  of  the  one  she  had  long  since  lost, 
And  said,  as  her  tear-drops  back  she  forced, 
"  I  hate  th^  wind  in  the  chimney/' 

Over  the  chinmey  the  night-wind  sang 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 
And  the  Children  said,  as  they  closer  drew, 
"  Tis  some  witch  that  is  cleaving  the  black  night  through,- 
*Tis  a  fairy  trumpet  that  just  then  blew. 

And  we  fear  the  wind  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 
And  the  Man,  as  he  sat  on  his  hearth  below, 
Said  to  himself,  "  It  will  surely  snow. 
And  fuel  is  dear  and  wages  low, 

And  I'll  stop  the  leak  in  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night-wind  sang 

And  chanted  a  melody  no  one  knew ; 
But  the  Poet  listened  and  smiled,  for  he 
Was  Man,  and  Woman,  and  Child,  all  three. 
And  said,  "  It  is  God's  own  harmony, 

This  wind  we  hear  in  the  chimney." 


^ 


^. 


DECORATION. 


"MANIBUS    DATE  LILIA  PLENIS.^ 


Mid  the  flower-wreathed  tombs  I  stand 
Bearing  lilies  in  my  hand. 
Comrades  !  in  what  soldier-grave 
Sleeps  the  bravest  of  the  brave? 

Is  it  he  who  sank  to  rest 
With  his  colors  round  his  breast  ? 
Friendship  makes  his  tomb  a  shrine ; 
Garlands  vefl  it :  ask  not  mine. 

One  low  grave,  yon  trees  beneath. 
Bears  no  roses,  wears  no  i»Teath : 
Yet  no  heart  more  high  and  warm 
Ever  dared  the  battle-storm ; 

Never  gleamed  a  prouder  eye 
In  the  front  of  victory. 
Never  frxx  had  firmer  tread 
On  the  field  where  hope  lay  dead. 

Than  are  hid  within  this  tomb, 
^^liere  the  amended  grasses  bloom ; 
And  no  strxie,  with  feign'd  distrcM, 
Mocks  the  sacred  loottipcss. 

3^3 
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Youth  and  beauty,  dauntless  will. 
Dreams  that  life  could  ne'er  fulfill. 
Here  lie  buried ;  here  in  peace 
Wrongs  and  woes  have  found  release. 

Turning  from  my  comrades*  eyes, 
Kneeling  where  a  woman  lies, 
I  strew  lilies  on  the  grave 
Of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 


^^lorC^  ^^^^^J!^^^^^^:^ 


THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Wherein  its  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil  ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through,    ' 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 
Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  I 
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From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings  :• 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea ! 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

I  saw  him  once  before. 
As  he  passed  by  the  door. 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound. 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 
"  They  are  gone.* 


tt 
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The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nOse  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that. 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring. 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 


3«S  OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 


OLD  IRONSIDES. 

Ay»  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle-shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more ! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood. 

And  waves  were  white  below. 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; — 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea  I 

O  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave ; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  I 

THE  VOICELESS. 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 
Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber, 

But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 
The  wild-flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number  ? 


THE    VOICELESS.  3^9 

A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 
And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them : — 

Alas  for  those  that  never  sing. 
But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them ! 

Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone 

Whose  song  has  told  their  heart's  sad  story, — 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory ! 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow. 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses. 
Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine 

Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses, — 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given. 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven ) 


iwC^^k.   r7-iiyn.^<^  ^^^/>a-<^ 


THE  FINE  LADY. 

Her  heart  is  set  on  folly, 
An  amber  gathering  straws ; 

She  counts  each  poor  occurrence, 
Heeds  not  the  heavenly  laws. 

Pity  her! 

She  has  a  little  beauty. 
And  she  flaunts  it  in  the  day. 

While  the  selfish  wrinkles,  spreading. 
Steal  all  its  charm  away. 

Pity  her! 

She  has  a  little  money, 
And  she  flings  it  everywhere; 

*Tis  a  gewgaw  on  her  bosom, 
'Tis  a  tinsel  in  her  hair. 

Pity  her! 

She  has  a  little  feeling, 
She  spreads  a  foolish  net 

That  snares  her  own  weak  footsteps. 
Not  his  for  whom  'tis  set. 

Pity  her! 
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Ye  harmless  household  drudges, 

Your  draggled  daily  wear 
And  homy  palms  of  labor 

A  softer  heart  may  bear. 

Pity  herl 

Ye  steadfast  ones,  whose  burthens 

Weigh  valorous  shoulders  down, 
With  hands  that  cannot  idle. 

And  brows  that  will  not  frown. 

Pity  her! 

Ye  saints,  whose  thoughts  are  folded 

As  graciously  to  rest 
As  a  dove's  stainless  pinions 

Upon  her  guileless  breast. 

Pity  her  1 

But  most,  ye  helpful  angels 

That  send  distress  and  work. 
Hot  task  and  sweating  forehead, 

To  heal  man's  idle  irk. 

Pity  her! 


THE  FLAG. 

There's  a  flag  hangs  over  my  threshold,  whose  folds  are  more 

dear  to  me 
Than  the  blood  that  thrills  in  my  bosom  its  earnest  of  liberty ; 
And  dear  are  the  stars  it  harbors  in  its  sunny  field  of  blue 
As  the  hope  of  a  further  heaven  that  lights  all  our  dim  lives 

through. 
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But  now  should  my  guests  be  merry,  the  house  is  in  holiday 

guise. 
Looking  out  through  its  burnished   windows  like  a  score  of 

welcoming  eyes. 
Come  hither,  my  brothers  who  wander  in  saintliness  and  in  sin ! 
Come  hither,  ye  pilgrims  of  Nature !  my  heart  doth  invite  you  in. 

My  wine  is  not  of  the  choicest,  yet  bears  it  an  honest  brand  ; 
And  the  bread  that  I  bid  you  lighten  I  break  with  no  sparing 

hand; 
But  pause,  ere  you  pass  to  taste  it,  one  act  must  accomplished 

be : 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  before  ye  sit  down  with  me. 

The  flag  of  our  stately  battles,  not  struggles  of  wrath  and 

greed: 
Its  stripes  were  a  holy  lesson,  its  spangles  a  deathless  creed ; 
Twas  red  with  the  blood  bf  freemen,  and  white  with  the  fear  of 

the  foe. 
And  the  stars  that  fight  in  their  courses   'gainst  tyrants  its 

symbols  show. 

Come  hither,  thou  son  of  my  mother !  we  were  reared  in  the 

self-same  arms ; 
Thou  hast  many  a  pleasant  gesture,  thy  mind  hath  its  gifts  and 

charms; 
But  my  heart  is  as  stem  to  question  as  mine  eyes  are  of  sorrows 

full : 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  or  pass  on  where  others  rule. 

Thou  lord  of  a  thousand  acres,  with  heaps  of  uncounted  gold. 
The  steeds  of  thy  stall  are  haughty,  thy  lackeys  cunning  and 

bold: 
I  envy  no  jot  of  thy  splendor,  I  rail  at  thy  follies  none ; 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  or  leave  my  poor  house  alone. 
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Fair  lady  with  silken  trappings,  high  waving  thy  stainless  plume. 
We  welcome  thee  to  our  numbers,  a  flower  of  costliest  bloom : 
Let  a  hundred  maids  live  widowed  to  furnish  thy  bridal  bed ; 
But  pause   where   the   flag  doth  question,  and  bend  thy  tri- 
umphant head. 

Take   down  now   yon  flaunting  banner,  for    a  scout    comes 

breathless  and  pale, 
With  the  terror  of  death  upon  him ;  of  failure  is  all  his  tale : 
"  They  have  fled  while  the  flag  waved  o'er  them !  they've  turned 

to  the  foe  their  back  ! 
They  are  scattered,  pursued,  and  slaughtered !  the  fields  are  all 

rout  and  wrack !  '* 

Pass  hence,  then,  the  friends  I  gathered,  a  goodly  company ! 
All  ye  that  have  manhood  in  you,  go,  perish  for  Liberty ! 
But  I  and  the  babes  God  gave  me  will  wait  with  uplifted  hearts. 
With  the  firm  smile  ready  to  kindle,  and  the  will  to  perform  our 
parts. 

When  the  last  true  heart  lies  bloodless,  when  the  fierce  and  the 

false  have  won, 
I'll  press  in  turn  to  my  bosom  each  daughter  and  either  son ; 
Bid  them  loose  the  flag  from  its  bearings,  and  we'll  lay  us  down 

to  rest 
With  the  glory  of  home  about  us,  and  its  freedom  locked  in  our 

breast. 


A   NEW   SCULPTOR. 

Once  to  my  Fancy's  hall  a  stranger  came. 

Of  mien  unwonted. 
And  its  pale  shapes  of  glory  without  shame 

Or  speech  confronted. 
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Fair  was  my  hall, — ^a  gallery  of  Gods 

Smoothly  appointed; 
With  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  from  the  dewy  sods 

Freshly  anointed. 

Great  Jove  sat  throned  in  state,  with  Hermes  near. 

And  fiery  Bacchus; 
Pallas  and  Pluto,  and  those  powers  of  Fear 

Whose  visions  rack  us. 

Artemis  wore  her  crescent  free  of  stars, 

The  hunt  just  scented; 
Glad  Aphrodite  met  the  warrior  Mars, 

The  myriad-tented. 

Rude  was  my  visitant,  of  sturdy  form. 

Draped  in  such  clothing 
As  the  world's  great,  whom  luxury  makes  warm, 

Look  on  with  loathing. 

And  yet,  methought,  his  service-badge  of  soil 

With  honor  wearing; 
And  in  his  dexter  hand,  embossed  with  toil, 

A  hammer  bearing. 

But  while  I  waited  till  his  eye  should  sink, 

O'ercome  of  beauty. 
With  heart-impatience  brimming  to  the  brink 

Of  courteous  duty, — 

He  smote  my  marbles  many  a  murderous  blow. 

His  weapon  poising; 
I,  in  my  wrath  and  wonderment  of  woe. 

No  comment  voicing. 
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"  Come,  sweep  this  rubbish  from  the  workman's  way. 
Wreck  of  past  ages, — 
Afford  me  here  a  lump  of  harmless  clay. 
Ye  grooms  and  pages!" 

Then,  from  that  voidness  of  our  mother  Earth, 

A  frame  he  builded 
Of  a  new  feature, — with  the  power  of  birth 

Fashioned  and  welded. 

It  had  a  might  mine  eyes  had  never  seen, 

A  mien,  a  stature. 
As  if  the  centuries  that  rolled  between 

Had  greatened  Nature. 

It  breathed,  it  moved;  above  Jove's  classic  sway 

A  place  was  won  it: 
The  rustic  sculptor  motioned ;  then  "  To-day  " 

He  wrote  upon  it. 

"  What  man  art  thou  ?  "  I  cried,  "  and  what  this  wrong 
That  thou  hast  wrought  me? 
My  marbles  lived  on  symmetry  and  song; 
Why  hast  thou  brought  me 

A  form  of  all  necessities,  that  asks 

Nurture  and  feeding? 
Not  this  the  burthen  of  my  maidhood's  tasks. 

Nor  my  high  breeding." 

» 

"  Behold,"  he  said,  "  Life's  great  impersonate. 
Nourished  by  Labor ! 
Thy  Gods  are  gone  with  old-time  Faith  and  Fate; 
Here  is  thy  Neighbor." 
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A  DREAM. 

A  woman  came,  wearing  a  veil; 
Her  features  were  burning  and  pale; 

At  the  door  of  the  shrine  doth  she  kneel. 
And  waileth  out,  bowing  her  head, 
"Ye  men  of  remembrance  and  dread, 
"Exorcise  the  pangs  that  I  feel. 

"A  boat  that  is  torn  with  the  tide, 
"A  mountain  with  flame  in  its  side 

"That  rends  its  devouring  way, 
"A  feather  the  whirlwind  lifts  high, 
"Are  not  wilder  or  weaker  than  I,  • 

"Since  Love  makes  my  bosom  his  prey. 

"  Ye  Saints,  I  fall  down  at  your  feet ; 
"  Thou  Virgin,  so  piteous  to  greet, 

"  Reach  hither  the  calm  of  your  hands ; 
"Ye  statues  of  power  and  of  art, 
"Let  your  marble  weight  lie  on  my  heart, 

"  Hold  my  madness  with  merciful  bands." 

The  priest  takes  his  candle  and  book 
With  the  pity  of  scorn  in  his  look, 

And  chants  the  dull  Mass  through  his  teeth; 
But  the  penitent,  clasping  his  knees. 
Cries,  "  Vain  as  the  sough  of  the  breeze 
"Are  thy  words  to  the  anguish  of  death." 

The  priest,  with  reproval  and  frown. 
Bids  the  listless  attendant  reach  down 
The  water  that  sprinkles  from  sin. 

"  Your  water  is  water,"  she  cries  : 

"The  further  its  foolishness  flies, 
"  The  fiercer  the  flames  bum  within." 
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"Get  thee  hence  to  the  cell  and  the  scourge!" 
The  priest  in  his  anger  doth  urge, 
"Or  the  fire  of  the  stake  thou  shalt  prove, 
"Maintaining  with  blasphemous  tongue 
"That  the  mass-book  and  censer,  high  swung, 
"Cannot  cast  out  the  demon  of  Love." 

Then  the  Highest  stept  down  from  his  place, 
While  the  depths  of  his  wonderful  face 
The  thrill  of  compassion  did  move : 

"Come,  hide  thee,"  he  cried,  "in  this  breast: 

"  I  summon  the  weary  to  rest ; 
"With  love  I  exorcise  thy  love." 


RUFUS  THE   KING. 

One  mom  in  summer's  glory. 
Beneath  an  old  oak  hoary, 
This  wild  romantic  story 

I  heard  a  poet  sing: — 
How  once,  the  wassail  ended. 
By  lords  and  dukes  attended. 
From  castle  well  defended. 

Rode  Rufus  the  King. 

The  huntsman's  bugle  sounded. 
The  fiery  coursers  bounded. 
And  he,  by  guards  surrounded, 

Rushed  on  with  reckless  spring. 
Till  soon,  a  by-way  choosing. 
All  company  refusing. 
His  path  in  forest  losing 

Rode  Rufus  the  King. 

The  darkness  gathered  o'er  him. 
An  unknown  path  before  him. 
And  still  his  courser  bore  him 

As  on  an  eagle's  wing : 
Till  sudden  came  a  crashing, 
A  steed  in  fury  dashing. 
And  blood  the  green  sward  splashing. 

Near  Rufus  the  King. 
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The  morning  broke  in  splendor, 
And  help  as  true  and  tender 
As  woman's  hand  could  render 

Did  to  the  monarch  bring. 
One  in  her  girlhood  flying 
From  his  unhallowed  sighing 
Pillowed  the  head  in  dying 

Of  Rufus  the  King. 

This  tale  of  days  departed. 
Of  woman  faithful-hearted. 
Just  to  my  memory  started, 

This  balmy  day  in  Spring; 
But  sleeping  pale  and  gory 
In  manhood's  April  glory 
Is  he  who  sang  this  story 

Of  Rufus  the  King. 
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Thou  wilt  never  grow  old. 
Nor  weary  nor  sad,  in  the  home  of  thy  birth ; 
My  beautiful  lily,  thy  leaves  will  unfold 

In  a  clime  that  is  purer  and  brighter  than  earth. 

0  holy  and  fair,  I  rejoice  thou  art  there. 

In  that  kingdom  of  light,  with  its  cities  of  gold ; 
Where  the  air  thrills  with  angel  hosannas,  and  where 
Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweet 
Never  grow  old  ! 

1  am  a  pilgrim,  with  sorrow  and  sin 

Haunting  my  footsteps  wherever  I  go ; 
Life  is  a  warfare  my  title  to  win, — 
Well  will  it  be  if  it  end  not  in  woe. 
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Pray  for  me,  sweet,  I  am  laden  with  care ; 

Dark  are  my  garments  with  mildew  and  mould ; 
Thou,  my  bright  angel,  art  sinless  and  fair. 

And  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweet. 
Never  grow  old ! 

Now,  canst  thou  hear  from  thy  home  in  the  skies. 

All  the  fond  words  I  am  whispering  to  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  look  down  on  me  with  the  soft  eyes 

Greeting  me  oft  ere  thy  spirit  was  free  ? 
So,  I  believe,  though  the  shadows  of  Time 

Hide  the  bright  spirit  I  yet  shall  behold ; 
Thou  wilt  still  love  me,  and,  pleasure  sublime. 

Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweet. 
Never  grow  old ! 

Thus  wilt  thou  be  when  the  pilgrim,  grown  gray. 

Weeps  when  the  vines  from  the  hearth-stone  are  riven ; 
Faith  shall  behold  thee,  as  pure  as  the  day 

Thou  wert  torn  from  the  earth  and  transplanted  to 
Heaven. 
O,  holy  and  fair,  I  rejoice  thou  art  there. 

In  that  kingdom  of  light,  with  its  cities  of  gold. 
Where  the  air  thrills  with  angel  hosannas,  and  where 

Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweet. 
Never  grow  old ! 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

I  plucked  it  in  an  idle  hour 

And  placed  it  in  my  book  of  prayer : 
'Tis  not  the  only  passion-flower 

That  hath  been  crushed  and  hidden  there ; 
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And  now  through  floods  of  burning  tears 

My  withered  bloom  once  more  I  see. 
And  I  lament  the  long,  long  years. 

The  wasted  years  afar  from  Thee. 

My  flower  is  emblem  of  the  bright 
"  First  fervor  "  that  my  spirit  knew, 
A  dream  of  beauty,  joy  and  light. — 

Now  pale  and  dead  it  meets  my  view. 
What  is  there  left  of  dream  or  flower 

But  ashes  ?    Take,  I  pray,  from  me. 
All  my  vain  thoughts  of  fame  and  power. 

And  draw  my  spirit  nearer  Thee ! 

I  have  no  olive  leaf  to  bring 

From  the  wild  waste  of  waters  dark ; 
For  like  the  dove,  my  weary  wing 

Can  find  no  refuge  but  the  ark. 
Take  me  once  more  to  thy  true  breast. 

Save  me  from  passion's  stormy  sea : 
There  is  on  earth  no  place  of  rest 

For  my  wild  spirit  save  in  Thee. 

Oh  I  would  some  prophet  might  arise 

To  touch  my  lips  with*  fervent  fire  I 
Would  some  bright  spirit  from  the  skies 

Might  tune  to  sacred  strains  my  lyre ! 
With  soul  refined  from  earthly  dross. 

And  heart  from  human  passions  free, 
I'd  be  the  laureate  of  the  Cross 

And  dedicate  my  life  to  Thee. 

My  passion-flower  was  once  a  part 

Of  this  high  vision  of  renown, 
But  now  within  its  withered  heart 

I  see  the  cross  but  not  the  crown ; 
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And  now  with  love's  repentant  tears 
I  come  once  more  on  bended  knee. 

Lamenting  for  the  long,  long  years, 
The  wasted  years  afar  from  Thee. 


THE  OLIVE  STAR. 

It  sheds  its  gentle  ray. 

Night  and  day, 
Above  the  spot  where  my  beloved  dwells ; 

It  gleams,  in  festal  hours, 

'Mid  incense,  light,  and  flowers, 
The  swell  of  organs  and  the  chime  of  bells. 

When  hushed  the  organ's  tone. 

And  aisles  are  lone. 
And  waxen  tapers  fade,  it  grows  not  dim, — 

But  through  the  solemn  night 

It  bums  most  clear  and  bright, 
Shedding  its  constant  light  alone  for  Him. 

Ever  before  the  ark 

It  shines,  to  mark 
His  presence, — to  this  faith  my  spirit  clings, 

As  once  of  old,  a  star 

Brought  wise  men  from  afar 
Unto  the  cradle  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

And  thus,  believing  heart. 

Frail  as  thou  art. 
Before  thy  day  is  spent, — thy  night-lamps  trim : 

Kindle  a  burning  fire 

Of  love  and  pure  desire, 
And  on  its  flames  aspire  to  dwell  with  Him. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE   CROSS. 

We  may  scatter  our  couch  with  roses, 

And  sleep  through  the  summer  day, 
But  the  soul  that  in  sloth  reposes 

Is  not  in  the  narrow  way. 
If  we  follow  the  chart  that  is  given. 

We  never  need  be  at  a  loss ; 
For  the  only  way  to  heaven 

Is  the  royal  way  of  the  Cross. 

To  him  who  is  reared  in  splendor 

The  Cross  is  a  heavy  load ; 
And  the  feet  that  are  soft  and  tender 

Will  shrink  from  the  thorny  road  ; 
But  the  bonds  of  the  soul  must  be  riven. 

And  gold  must  be  held  as  dross  ; 
For  the  only  way  to  heaven 

Is  the  royal  way  of  the  Cross. 

We  say  we  will  walk  to-morrow 

The  path  we  refuse  to-day. 
And  still  with  our  lukewarm  sorrow 

We  shrink  from  the  narrow  way. 
What  heeded  the  chosen  eleven 

How  the  fortunes  of  life  might  toss. 
As  they  followed  their  Master  to  heaven 

By  the  royal  way  of  the  Cross. 
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BEFORE  THE   GATE. 

They  gave  the  whole  long  day  to  idle  laughter, 

To  fitful  song  and  jest, 
To  moods  of  soberness  as  idle,  after. 

And  silences,  as  idle  too  as  the  rest. 

But  when  at  last  upon  their  way  returning. 

Taciturn,  late,  and  loath. 
Through  the  broad  meadow  in  the  sunset  burning. 

They  reached  the  gate,  one  sweet  spell  hindered  them  both. 

Her  heart  was  troubled  with  a  subtile  anguish 

Such  as  but  women  know 
That  wait,  and  lest  love  speak  or  speak  not  languish. 

And  what  they  would,  would  rather  they  would  not  so  ; 

Till  he  said, — man-like  nothing  comprehending 

Of  all  the  wondrous  guile 
That  women  won  win  themselves  with,  and  bending 

Eyes  of  relentless  asking  on  her  the  while, — 

"  Ah,  if  beyond  this  gate  the  path  united 

"  Our  steps  as  far  as  death, 
"  And  I  might  open  it ! — "     His  voice,  affrighted 
At  its  own  daring,  faltered  under  his  breath. 
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^en  she — whom  both  his  faith  and  fear  enchanted 

Far  beyond  words  to  tell. 
Feeling  her  woman's  finest  wit  had  wanted 

The  art  he  had  that  knew  to  blunder  so  well — 

Shyly  drew  near,  a  little  step,  and  mocking, 
"  Shall  we  not  be  too  late 
"  For  tea?"  she  said.    "  I'm  quite  worn  out  with  walking : 
"  Yes,  thanks,  your  arm.    And  will  you — open  the  gate  ?" 


THE  FIRST  CRICKET. 

Ah  me !  is  it  then  true  that  the  year  has  waxed  into  waning. 
And  that  so  soon  must  remain  nothing  but  lapse  and  decay, — 

Earliest  cricket,  that  out  of  the  midsummer  midnight  complain* 
ing. 
All  the  faint  summer  in  me  takest  with  subtle  dismay  ? 

Though  thou  bringest  no  dream  of  frost  to  the  flowers  that 
slumber. 
Though  no  tree  for  its  leaves,  doomed  of  thy  voice,  maketh 
moan; 
With  the  unconscious  earth's  boded  evil  my  soul  thou  dost 
cumber. 
And  in  the  year's  lost  youth  makest  me  still  lose  my  own. 

Answerest  thou,  that  when  nights  of  December  are  blackest 
and  bleakest, — 
And  when  the  fervid  grate  feigns  me  a  May  in  my  room. 
And  by  my  hearthstone  gray,  as  now  sad  in  my  garden,  thou 
creakest, — 
Thou  wilt  again  give  me  all, — dew  and  fragrance  and  bloom  ? 
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Nay,  little  poet !  full  many  a  cricket  I  have  that  is  willingfT 
If  I  but  take  him  down  out  of  his  place  on  my  shelf. 

Me  blither  lays  to  sing  than  the  blithest  known  to  thy  shrilling, 
Full  of  the  rapture  of  life.  May,  mom,  hope,  and — himself : 

Leaving  me  only  the  sadder ;  for  never  one  of  my  singers 

Lures  back  the  bee  to  his  feast,  calls  back  the  bird  to  his  tree. 
Hast  thou  no  art  can  make  me  believe,  while  the  summer  yet 
lingers. 
Better  than  bloom  that  has  been  red  leaf  and  sere  that  must 
be? 


IN  EARLIEST  SPRING. 


Tossing  his  mane  of  snows  in  wildest  eddies  and  tangles, 

Lion-like,  March  cometh  in,  hoarse,  with  tempestuous  breath. 
Through  all  the  moaning  chimneys,  and  thwart  all  the  hollows 

and  angles 
Round  the  shuddering  house,  threating  of  winter  and  death. 

But  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  life  of  the  wood  and  the  meadow 
Thrilling  the  pulses  that  own  kindred  with  fibres  that  lift 

Bud  and  blade  to  the  sunward,  within  the  inscrutable  shadow. 
Deep  in  the  oak's  chill  core,  under  the  gathering  drift. 

Nay.  to  earth's  life  in  mine  some  prescience,  or  dream,  or  desire 
(How  shall  I  name  it  aright  ?)  comes  for  a  moment  and  goes, — 

Rapture  of  life  ineffable,  perfect, — as  if  in  the  brier. 
Leafless  there  by  my  door,  trembled  a  sense  of  the  rose. 
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THE   PILOT'S  STORY. 


I. 


It  was  a  story  the  pilot  told,  with  his  back  to  his  hearers, — 
Keeping  his  hand  on  the  wheel  and  his  eye  on  the  globe  of 

the  jack-staff, 
Holding  the  boat  to  the  shore  and  out  of  the  sweep  of  the 

current. 
Lightly  turning  aside  for  the  heavy  logs  of  the  driftwood. 
Widely  shunning  the  snags  that  made  us  sardonic  ol4&ance. 

IL 

All  the  soft,  damp  air  was  full  of  delicate  perfume 

From  the  young  willows  in  bloom  on  either  bank  of  the         ^■ 
river, — 

Faint,  delicious  fragrance,  trancing  the  indolent  senses 

In  a  luxurious  dream  of  the  river  and  land  of  the  lotus. 

Not  yet  out  of  the  west  the  roses  of  sunset  were  withered ; 

In  the  deep  blue  above  light  clouds  of  gold  and  of  crimson 

Floated  in  slumber  serene,  and  the  restl^  river  beneath 
them 

Rushed  away  to  the  sea  with  a  vision  of  rest  in  its  bosom.    / 

Far  on  the  eastern  shore  lay  dimly  the  swamps  of  the  cy- 
press; 

Dimly  before  us  the  islands  grew  from  the  river's  expanses, — 

Beautiful,  wood-grown  isles, — with  the  gleam  of  the  swart 
intmdation 

Seen  through  the  swaying  bougfaMnd  slender  trunks  of  their 
willows; 

And  on  the  shore  beside  us  the  cotton-trees  rose  in  the  even- 
ing. 
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Phantotn-like^eamingljVwearily,  with  the  inscrutable  sad- 
ness* ' 
Of  the  mute  races  of  trees.    While  hoarsely  the  steam  from 
her  'scape-pipes 
P    .               .   Shouted,  then  whispered  a  moment,  then  shouted  again  to  the 
_^_.^  _  -                  ,        silence, 

Trembling  through  all  her  frame  with  the  mighty  pulse  of  her 

engines. 
Slowly  the  boat  ascended  the  swollen  and  broad  Mississippi, 
Bank-full,  sweeping  on,  with  nearing  masses  of  driftwood. 
Daintily  breathed  about  with  hazes  of  silvery  vapor. 
Where  in  his  arrowy  flight  the  twittering  swallow  alighted. 
And  the  belated  blackbird  paused  on  the  way  to  its  nestlings. 


\  "^  '    ^         ^  Cairo, 
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III. 


It  was  the  pilot's  story : — "  They  both  came  aboard  there,  at 


From  a  New  Orleans  boat,  and  took  passage  with  us  for  Saint 

Louis. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  just  enough  blood  from  her 

mother. 
Darkening  her  eyes. and  her  hai^o  make  her  race  known  to 

a  trader : 
You  would  have  thought  she  was  white. /The  man  that  was 

with  her, — you  see  such, — 
Weakly  good-natured  and  kind,  and  weakly  good-natured 

and  vicious, 
Slender  of  body  and  soul,  fit  neither  for  loving  nor  hating. 
I,was  a  youngster  then,  and  only  learning  the  river, — 
Not  over-fond  of  the  wheel.     I  used  to  watch  them  at  mtmte, 
Down  in  the  cabin  at  night,  and  learned    to   know  all  of 

the  gamblers. 
So  when  I  saw  this  weak  one  staking  his  money  against  them, 


t 
^ 


\ 
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Betting  upon  the  turn  of  the  cards,  I  knew  what  was  coming: 

They  never  left  their  pigeons  a  single  feather  to  fly  with. 

Next  day  I  saw  them  together,— the  stranger  and  one  of  the 
gamblers : 

Picturesque  rascal  he  was,  with  long  black  hair  and  mous- 
taches, 

Black  slouch  hat  drawn  down  to  his  eyes  from  his  villanous 

forehead  \/  ^        v 

On  together  they  moved,  still  earnestly  talking  in  whispers,       ^ 

On  toward  the  forecastle,  where  sat  the  woman  alone  by  the 
gangway.  / 

Roused  by  the  fall  of  feet,  she  turned,  and,  beholding  her 
master  .    /' 

.■r 

Greeted  him  vwith  a  smile  that  was  more  like  a  wife's  than 

another's, 
Rose  to  meet  hipi  fondly,  and  then,  with  the  dread  apprehen- 

sion 
Always  haunting  the  slave,  fell  her  eye  on  the  face  of  the 

gambler. 
Dark  and  lustful  and  fierce  and  full  of  merciless  cunning. 
Something  was  spoken  so  low  that  I  could  not  hear  what  the 

words  were ; 
Only  the  woman  started  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
With  imploring  eyes,  bewildered  hands,  and  a  tremor 
All  through  her  frame ;  I  saw  her  from  where  I  was  standing, 

she  shook  so. 
Say  !  is  it  so  ?'  she  cried. /On  the  weak,  white  lips  of  her 

master 
Died  a  sickly  smile,  and  he  said, — *  Louise,  I  have  sold  you.'  f       \  ^  ^     .    ♦ 
God  is  my  judge !  May  I  never  see  such  a  look  of  despairing,  — 

Desolate   anguish,  as  that  which  the  woman  cast  on  her 

master. 
Gripping  her  breast  with  her  little  hands,  as  if  he  had  stabbed 

her,/ 
Standing  in  silence  a  space,  as  fixed  as  the  Indian  woman. 
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Carved  out  of  wood,  on  the  pilot-house  of  the  old  Pocahontas !  ^ 
Then,  with  a  gurgling  moan,  like  the  sound  in  the  throat  of 

the  dying, 
Came  back  her  voice,  that,  rising,  fluttered,  through  wild  in- 
coherence. 
Into  a  terrible  shriek    that    stopped    my  heart  while  she 

answered : — 
*  Sold  me  ?  sold  me  ?  sold And  you  promised  to  give  me  my 

freedom ! — 
Promised  me  for  the  sake  of  your  little  boy  in  Saint  Louis ! 
What  will  you  say  to  our  boy,  when  he  cries  for  me  there  in 

Saint  Louis  ?  / 
What  will  you  say  to  our  God  ? — Ah,  you  have  been  joking ! 

I  see  it ! 
No  ?    God !    God  I    He  shall  hear  it, — and  all  of  the  angels 

in  heaven, — 
Even  the  devils  in  hell ! — and  none  will  believe  when  they 

hear  it! 
Sold  me  I'^Fell  her  voice  with  a  thrilling  wail,  and  in  silence 
Down  she  sank  on  the  deck,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 

fingers." 


IV. 


In  his  story  a  moment  the  pilot  paused,  while  we  listened 
To  the  salute  of  a  boat,  that,  rounding  the  point  of  an  island. 
Flamed  toward  us  with  fires  that  seemed  to  bum  from  the 

waters, — 
Stately  and  vast  and  swift,  and  borne  on  the  heart  of  the 

current. 
Then,  with  the  mighty  voice  of  a  giant  challenged  to  battle. 
Rose  the  responsive  whistle,  and  all  the  echoes  of  island. 
Swamp-land,  glade,  and  brake  replied  with  a  myriad  clamor. 
Like  wild  birds  that  are  suddenly  startled  from  slumber  at 

midnight ; 
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Then  were  at  peace  once  more,  and  we  heard  the  harsh  cries 

of  the  peacocks 
Perched  on  a  tree  by  a  cabin  door,  where  the  white-headed      ^  ' 

settler's 
White-headed  children  stood  to  look  at  the  boat  as  it  passed 

them, 
Passed  them  so  near  that  we  heard  their  happy  talk  and  their 

laughter. 
Softly  the  sunset  had  faded,  and  now  in  the  eastern  horizon 
Hung,  like  a  tear  in  the  sky,  the  beautiful  star  of  the  evening. 

V. 

Still  with  his  back  to  us  standing,  the  pilot  went  on  with  his 

story : — 
"  Instantly,  all  the  people,  with  looks  of  reproach  and  compas- 
sion. 
Flocked  round  the  prostrate  woman.    The  children  cried,  and 

their  mothers 
Hugged  them  tight  to  their  breasts ;  but  the  gambler  said  to 

the  captain, — 
'  Put  me  off  there  at  the  town  that  lies  round  the  bend  of  the 

river. 
Here,  you  !  rise  at  once,  and  be  ready  now  to  go  with  me.' 
Roughly  he  seized  the  woman's  arm  and  strove  to  uplift  her. 
She — she  seemed  not  to  heed  him.  but  rose  like  one  that  is 

dreaming, 
Slid  from  his  grasp,  and  fleetly  mounted  the  steps  of  the 

gangway. 
Up  to  the  hurricane-deck,/m  silence,  /without  lamentation. 
Straight  to  the  stem  of'  the  boat,  where  the  wheel  was,  she 

ran.  and  the  people 
Followed  her  ~fas^ill  she  turned  and  stood  at  bay  for  a 

moment. 
Looking  them  in  the  face,  and  in  the  face  of  the  gambler. 
Not  one  to  save  her, — not  one  of  all  the  compassionate  people ! 
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—  Not  one  to  save  her,  of  all  the  pitying  angels  in  heaven  ! 
— Not  one  bolt  of  God  to  strike  him  dead  there  before  her ! 

►Wildly  she  waved  him  back,  we  waiting  in  silence  and  horror ! 

Over  the  swarthy  face  of  the  gambler  a  pallor  of  passion 

Passed,  like  a  gleam  of  lightning  over  the  west  in  the  night- 
time. 

White,  she  stood,  and  mute,  till  he  put  forth  his  hand  to 
secure  her; 

Then  she  turned  and  leaped, — in  mid-air  fluttered  a  moment, — 

Down,  there,  whirling,  fell,  like  a  broken- winged  bird  from  a 
tree-top, 

Down  on  the  cruel  wheel,  that  caujght  her,  and  hurled  her, 
and  crushed  her. 

And  in  the  foaming  water  plunged  her,  and  hid  her  forever." 

VI. 

Still  with  his  back  to  us  all  the  pilot  stood,  but  we  heard  him 
Swallowing  hard,  as  he  pulled  the  bell-rope  to  stop  her. 
Then,  turning, — 
"  This  is  the  place  where  it  happened,"  Wokenly  wluapercd  the 

"  Somehow,  I  never  like  to  go  by  here  alone  in  the  night-time." 
Darkly  the  Mississippi  flowed  by  the  town  that  lay  in  the 

starlight,  — 
Cheerful  with  lamps. /Below  we  could  hear  them  reversing 

the  engines. 
And  the  great  boat  glided  up  to  the  shore  like  a  giant*** 

exhausted. 
Heavily  sighed  her  pipes/^  Broad  over  the  swamps  to  the 

eastward 
Shone  the  full  moon,  and  turned  our  far-trembling  wake  into 

silver. 
All  was  serene  and  calmr^but   the  odorous  breath  of  the 

willows 
Smote  like  the  subtile  breath  of  an  infinite  sorrow  upon  us. 

I 
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Ay,  Oliver !    I  was  but  seven,  and  he  was  eleven ; 
He  looked  at  me  pouting  and  rosy.     I  blushed  where  I  stood. 
They  had  told  us  to  play  in  the  orchard  (and  I  only  seven ! 
A  small  guest  at  the  farm)  ;  but  he  said,  "  Oh,  a  girl  was  no 

good !" 
So  he  whistled  and  went,  he  went  over  the  stile  to  the  wood. 
It  was  sad,  it  was  sorrowful !    Only  a  girl — only  seven ! 
At  home  in  the  dark  London  smoke  I  had  not  found  it  out. 
The  pear-trees  looked    on   in  their  white,  and    blue-birds 

Bash'd  about. 
And  they  too  were  angry  as  Oliver.    Were  they  eleven  ? 
I  thought  so.    Yes,  everyone  else  was  eleven — eleven  ! 

So  Oliver  went,  but  the  cowslips  were  tall  at  my  feet. 

And  all  the  white  orchard  with   fast-falling  blossom  was 

litter 'd ; 
And  under  and  over  the  branches  those  little  birds  twitter'd. 
While  hanging  head  downward  they  scolded  because  I  was 

seven. 
A  pity.     A  very  great  pity.     One  should  be  eleven. 

But  soon  I  was  happy,  the  smell  of  the  world  was  so  sweet. 
And  I  saw  a  round  hole  in  an  apple-tree  rosy  and  old. 
Then   I   knew !  for  I  peeped,  and  I  felt  it  was  right  they 
should  scold! 

353 
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Eggs  small  and  eggs  many.    For  gladness  I  broke  into 

laughter ; 
And  then  some  one  else — oh,  how  softly !  —came  after,  came 

after 
With  laughter — ^with  laughter  came  after. 

And  no  one  was  near  us  to  utter  that  sweet  mocking  call. 
That  soon  very  tired  sank  low  with  a  mystical  fall. 
But  this  was  the  country — perhaps  it  was  close  under  heaven ; 
Oh,  nothing  so  likely ;  the  voice  might  have  come  from  it 

even. 
I  knew  about  heaven.    But  this  was  the  country,  of  this 
Light,  blossom,  and  piping,  and  flashing  of  wings  not  at  all. 
Not  at  all.     No.    But  one  little  bird  was  an  easy  forgiver : 
She  peeped,  she  drew  near  as  I  moved  from  her  domicile 

small. 
Then  flashed  down  her  hole  like  a  dart — like  a  dart  from  the 

quiver. 
And  I  waded  at  ween  the  long  grasses  and  felt  it  was  bliss. 

— So  this  was  the  country ;  clear  dazzle  of  azure  and  shiver 
And  whisper  of  leaves,  and  a  humming  all  over  the  tall 
White  branches,  a  humming  of  bees.     And   I  came  to  the 

wall — 
A  little  low  wall — arid  looked  over,  and  there  was  the  river, 
The  lane  that  led  on  to  the  village,  and  then  the  sweet  river 
Clear  shining  and  slow,  she  had  far  far  to  go  from  her  snow  ; 
But  each  rush  gleamed  a  sword  in  the  sunlight  to  guard  her 

long  flow. 
And  she  murmur'd,  methought,  with  a  speech  very  soft — very 

low. 
"  The  ways  will  be  long,  but  the  days  will  be  long,"  quoth  the 

river, 
"  To  me  a  long  liver,  long,  long  ! "  quoth  the  river — the  river. 
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I  dreamed  of  the  country  that  night,  of  the  orchard,  the  sky, 
The  voice  that  had  mocked  coming  after  and  over  and  imder. 
But  at  last — in  a  day  or  two  namely — Eleven  and  I 
Were  very  fast  friends,  and  to  him  I  confided  the  wonder. 
He  said  that  was  Echo.    "  Was  Echo  a  wise  kind  of  bee 
"  That  had  learned  how  to  laugh :  could  it  laugh  in  one's  car 

and  then  fly 
"  And  laugh  again  yonder  ?"    "  No ;  Echo  " — he  whispered  it 

low — 
"  Was  a  woman,  they  said,  but  a  woman  whom  no  one  could 

see 
"  And  no  one  could  find  ;  and  he  did  not  believe  it,  not  he, 
"  But  he  could  not  get  near  for  the  river  that  held  us  asunder. 
"  Yet  I  that  had  money — a  shilling,  a  whole  silver  shilling — 
*•  We  might  cross  if  I  thought  I  would  spend  it."    "  Oh  yes,  I 
was  willing  " — 
And  we  ran,  hand  in  hand,  we  ran  down  to  the  ferry,  the 

ferry, 
And  we  heard  how  she  mocked  at  the  folk  with  a  voice  clear 

and  merry 
When  they  called  for  the  ferry ;  but  oh  !  she  was  very — was 

very 
Swift  footed.     She  spoke  and  was  gone ;  and  when  Oliver 
cried, 
"  Hie  over !  hie  over !  you  man  of  the  ferry — the  ferry  !  " 
By  the  still  water's  side  she  was  heard  far  and  wide — she 

replied 
And  she  mocked  in  her  voice  sweet  and  merry,  "  You  man  of 

the  Ferr)% 
You  man  of — you  man  of  the  Ferry !  " 

"  Hie  over !  "  he  shouted.    The  ferryman  came  at  his  calling. 
Across  the  clear  reed-bordered  river  he  ferried  us  fast ; — 
Such  a  chase !    Hand  in  hand,  foot  to  foot,  we  ran  on ;  it 
surpass'd 
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All  measure  her  doubling — so  close,  then  so  far  away  falling, 
Then  gone,  and  no  more.  Oh  !  to  see  her  but  once  unaware. 
And  the  mouth  that  had  mocked,  but  we  might  not — (yet 

sure  she  was  there !). 
Nor  behold  her  wild  eyes  and  her  mystical  countenance  fair. 

We  sought  in  the  wood,  and  we  found  the  wood-wren  in  her 

stead ; 
In  the  field,  and  we  found  but  the  cuckoo  that  talked  over- 
head ; 
By  the  brook,  and  we  found  the  reed-sparrow  deep  nested,  in 

brown — 
Not  Echo,  fair  Echo,  for  Echo,  sweet  Echo !  was  flown. 
So  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  dead  people  wait  till  God 

call. 
The  church  was  among  them,  gray  moss  over  roof,  over  wall. 
Very  silent,  so  low.     And  we  stood  on  a  green  grassy  mound 
And  looked  in  at  a  window,  for  Echo,  perhaps,  in  her  round 
Might  have  come  in  to  hide  there.    But  no ;  every  oak-carven 

seat 
Was  empty.    We  saw  the  great  Bible — old,  old,  very  old. 
And  the  parson's  great  Prayer-book  beside  it ;  we  heard  the 

slow  beat 
Of  the  pendulum  swing  in  the  tower ;  we  saw  the  clear  gold 
Of  a  sunbeam  float  down  to  the  aisle  and  then  waver  and 

play 
On  the  low  chancel  step  and  the  railing,  and  Oliver  said, 
"  Look,  Katie !  look,  Katie !  when  Lettice  came  here  to  be 

wed 
"  She  stood  where  that  sunbeam  drops  down,  and  all  white  was 

her  gown ; 
"  And  she  stepped  upon  flowers  they  strew *d  for  her."    Then 

quoth  small  Seven : 
"  Shall  I  wear  a  white  gown  and  have  flowers  to  walk  upon 

ever  ?  " 
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All  doubtful :  "  It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  up,"  quoth 
Eleven ; 
"  You're  so  little,  you  know,  and  the  church  is  so  old,  it  can 
never 
Last  on  till  youVe  tall."    And  in  whispers— because  it  was 

old 
And  holy,  and  fraught  with  strange  meaning,  half  felt,  but  not 

told. 
Full  of  old  parsons'  prayers,  who  were  dead,  of  old  days,  of 

old  folk. 
Neither  heard  nor  beheld,  but  about  us,  in  whispers  we  spoke. 
Then  we  went  from  it  softly  and  ran  hand  in  hand  to  the 

strand, 
While  bleating  of  flocks  and  birds'  piping  made  sweeter  the 

land. 
And  Echo  came  back  e'en  as  Oliver  drew  to  the  Ferry, 
"  O  Katie  ! "  "  O   Katie ! "  "  Come    on,  then  ! "    "  Come  on, 

then  ! "    "  For,  see, 
"  The  round  sun,  all  red,  lying  low  by  the  tree  " — "  by  the 

tree." 
"  By  the  tree."    Ay,  she  mocked  him  again,  with  her  voice 

sweet  and  merry : 
"  Hie  over  !  "    "  Hie  over  ! "    "  You  man  of  the  Ferry  "— "  the 
ferry," 
"  You  man  of  the  Ferry — 
You  man  of — you  man  of — the  Ferry." 

Ay,  here — it  was  here  that  we  woke  her,  the  Echo  of  old ; 
All  life  of  that  day  seems  an  echo,  and  many  times  told. 
Shall  I  cross  by  the  ferry  to-morrow,  and  come  in  my  white 
To  that  little  low  church  ?  and  will  Oliver  meet  me  anon  ? 
Will  it  all  seem  an  echo  from  childhood  pass'd  over— pass'd 

on? 
Will  the  grave  parson  bless  us?    Hark,  hark!  in  the  dim 

failing  light 
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I  hear  her !    As  then  the  child's  voice  clear  and  high,  sweet 

and  merry 
Now  she  mocks  the  man's  tone  with  "  Hie  over !    Hie  over 

the  Ferry ! " 
"  And,  Katie,"    "  And  Katie."  "  Art  out  with  the  glow-worms 

to-night, 
"My  Katie?"    "My  Katie?"    For  gladness  I  break   into 

laughter 
And  tears.    Then  it  all  comes  again  as  from  far-away  years ; 
Again,  some  one  else — oh,  how  softly  ! — with  laughter  comes 

after, 
Comes  after — with  laughter  comes  after. 


THE    HIGH    TIDE    ON    THE    COAST    OF 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

(1571). 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower. 
The  ringers  ran  by  two,  by  three ; 
"  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before  ; 

*•  Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,"  quoth  he. 
"  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  bells ! 
"  Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 
"  Play  uppe  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby.' " 


Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyd( 
The  Lord  that  sent  it,  he  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  beside 

The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 
By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea  wall. 
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I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 
My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies ; 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth. 

My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"  Cusha !  Cusha !  Cusha ! "  calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 
''  Cusha !  Cusha ! "  all  along ; 

Where  the  reedy  Lindis  fioweth, 
Floweth,  fioweth. 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 

Faintly  came  her  milking  song — 

"  Cusha !  Cusha !  Cusha  ! "  calling, 
"  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling ; 
"  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

"  Mellow,  mellow ; 
"  Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 
"  Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppc  Lightfoot ; 
"  Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

"  Hollow,  hollow ; 
"  Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 
"  From  the  clovers  lift  your  head ; 
"  Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
"  Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 
"  Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed." 

If  it  be  long,  ay,  long  ago. 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow. 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong; 
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And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee, 
Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 
That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 
A  nd  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene, 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene ; 

And  lo  !  the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 

W  as  heard  in  all  the  country  side 

That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swannerds  where  their  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath. 

The  shepherde  lads  I  heard  afarre. 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth; 

Till  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea 

Came  downe  that  kindly  message  free. 

The  "  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby." 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky. 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie. 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 
They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  this  thing  be  ? 
"  What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 
"  They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby ! 

"  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 
"  6f  pyrate  galleys  warping  down ; 

"  For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 
"  They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne : 

"  But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see. 

"  And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 

"  Why  ring  '  The  Brides  of  Enderby '  ?  " 
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I  looked  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 
Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main ; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 

Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 
"  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth ! " 

(A  s  weeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

"  The  olde  sea  wall "  (he  cried)  "  is  doune, 

"  The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 
"  And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

"  Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 
"  God  save  you,  mother !  "  straight  he  saith  ; 
"  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Good  Sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away, 

•*  With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long ; 
"  And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play 
"  Afar  I  heard  her  milking  song." 
He  looked  across  the  grassy  lea. 
To  right,  to  left,  "  Ho  Enderby ! " 
They  rang  "  The  Brides  of  Enderby  ! " 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For  lo !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest. 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud ; 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud. 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed. 
Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine ; 

Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 
Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 
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Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout- 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about — 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 


So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat. 
Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 

Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  our  feet : 
The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea.* 


Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night. 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by ; 
I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high- 
A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 
And  awsome  bells  they  were  to  mee. 
That  in  the  dark  rang  "  Enderby." 


They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 
From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed ; 

And  I — my  sonne  was  at  my  side. 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed ; . 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

'  O  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

O  lost !  my  love,  Elizabeth." 


And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare ; 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear. 
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Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace. 
The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 
Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

• 
That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 

That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea ; 
A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me : 
But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith), 
And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

I  shall  never  hear  her  more 

By  the  reedy  Llndis'  shore, 
"  Cusha !  Cusha !  Cusha ! "  calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling ; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
'*  Cusha !  Cusha !  "  all  along 

Where  the  sunny  Lindis  iloweth, 
Goeth,  iloweth; 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 

When  the  water  winding  down, 

Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver. 
Shiver,  quiver ; 

Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river, 

Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 

To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore ; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
"  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

"  Mellow,  mellow ! 
"  Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 
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"  Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
"  Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

"  Hollow,  hollow ! 
"  Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow ! 

"  Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 
"  From  your  clovers  lift  the  head ; 
"  Come  uppe  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 
"  Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed ! " 


SAND   MARTINS. 

I  passed  an  island  cliff  precipitate ; 

From  tiny  caves  peeped  many  a  sooty  poll ; 
In  each  a  mother-martin  sat  elate. 

And  of  the  news  delivered  her  small  soul. 

Fantastic  chatter  f  hasty,  glad,  and  gay. 
Whereof  the  meaning  was  not  ill  to  tell : 
"  Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  with  you  to-day  ?  " 
**  Gossip,  the  world  wags  well,  the  world  wags  well." 

And  heark'ning,  I  was  sure  their  little  ones 
Were  in  the  bird-talk,  and  discourse  was  made 

Concerning  hot  sea-bights  and  tropic  suns, 
For  a  clear  sultriness  the  tune  conveyed ; — 

And  visions  of  the  sky  as  of  a  cup 

Hailing  down  light  on  pagan  Pharaoh's  sand. 

And  quivering  air-waves  trembling  up  and  up, 
And  blank  stone  faces  marvelously  bland. 

"  When  should  the  young  be  fledged  and  with  them  hie 
Where  costly  day  drops  down  in  crimson  light  ? 
(Fortunate  countries  of  the  firefly 
Swarm  with  blue  diamonds  all  the  sultry  night. 
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"  And  the  immortal  moon  take^  turn  with  them.) 
When  should  they  pass  again  by  that  red  land. 
Where  lovely  mirage  works  a  broidered  hem 
To  fringe  with  phantom-palms  a  robe  of  sand  ? 

"  When  should  they  dip  their  breasts  again  and  play 
In  slumberous  azure  pools,  clear  as  the  air, 
Where  rosy-winged  flamingoes  fish  all  day, 
Stalking  amid  the  lotus  blossom  fair  ? 

"  Then,  over  podded  tamarinds  bear  their  flight, 
While  cassias  blossom  in  the  zone  of  calms. 
And  so  betake  them  to  a  south  sea-bight, 
To  gossip  in  the  crowns  of  cocoa-palms 

"  Whose  roots  are  in  the  spray.    O,  haply  there 

Some  dawn,  white-winged  they  might  chance  to  find 
A  frigate  standing  in  to  make  more  fair 
The  loneliness  unaltered  of  mankind. 

"  A  frigate  come  to  water :  nuts  would  fall, 

And  nimble  feet  would  clirtib  the  flower-flushed  strand, 
While  northern  talk  would  ring,  and  there  withal 
The  martins  would  desire  the  cool  north  land. 

"  And  all  would  be  as  it  had  been  before ; 
Again  at  eve  there  would  be  news  to  tell ; 
Who  passed  should  hear  them  chant  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
*  Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  ? '     *  Well,  gossip,  well.* " 


'C.tu. 


^ 


THE   BLUSH. 

• 

If  fragrances  were  colors,  I  would  liken 

A  blush  that  deepens  in  her  thoughtful  face 

To  that  aroma  which  pervades  the  place 

Where  woodmen  cedars  to  the  heart  have  stricken ; 

If  tastes  were  hues,  the  blissful  stain  I'd  trace 

In  upland  strawberries  or  winter-green ; 

If  sound,  why,  then,  to  shy  and  mellow  bass 

Of  mountain  thrushes,  heard,  yet  seldom  seen. 

Or,  say  that  hues  are  felt — then  would  it  seem 
Most  like  to  cobwebs  borne  on  southern  gales 
Against  a  spray  of  jasmine.     But  the  glow 
Itself  is  found  where  sweet-briar  petals  gleam 
Through  tenderest  hoar-frost,  or  upon  the  snow 
Of  steadfast  hills  when  shadows  brim  the  vales. 


THE  TORNADO. 

Whose  eye  has  marked  his  gendering  ?    On  his  throne 

He  dwells  apart  in  roofless  caves  of  air, 

Bom  of  the  stagnant,  blown  of  the  glassy  heat 

O'er  the  still  mere  Sargasso.     When  the  world 

Has  fallen  voluptuous,  and  the  isles  are  grown 
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So  bold  they  cry,  God  sees  not ! — as  a  rare 
Sun-flashing  iceberg  towers  on  high,  and  fleet 
As  air-ships  rise,  by  upward  currents  whirled. 
Even  so  the  bane  of  lustful  islanders 
Wings  him  aloft.     And  scarce  a  pinion  stirs. 

There  gathering  hues,  he  stoopeth  down  again, 
Down  from  the  vault.    Locks  of  the  gold-tipped  cloud 
Fly  o'er  his  head ;  his  eyes.  Saint  Elmo  flames ; 
His  mouth,  a  surf  on  a  red  coral  reef. 
Embroidered  is  his  cloak  of  dark  blue  stain 
With  lightning  jags.     Upon  his  pathway  crowd 
Dull  Shudder,  wan-faced  Quaking,  Ghastly-dreams ; 
And  after  these,  in  order  near  their  chief. 
Start,  Tremor,  Faint-heart,  Panic  and  Affray, 
Horror  with  blanching  eyes,  and  limp  Dismay 

Unroll  a  gray-green  carpet  him  before 
Swathed  in  thick  foam :  thereon  adventuring,  bark 
Need  never  hope  to  live ;  that  yeasty  pile 
Bears  her  no  longer ;  to  the  mast-head  plunged 
She  writhes  and  groans,  careens,  and  is  no  more. 
Now,  prickt  by  fear,  the  man-devourer  shark. 
Gale-breasting  gull,  the  whale  that  dreams  no  guile 
Till  the  sharp  steel  quite  to  the  life  has  lunged, 
Before  his  pitiless,  onward  hurling  form 
Hurry  toward  land  for  shelter  from  the  storm. 


In  vain.    Tornado  and  his  pursuivants. 
Whirlwind  of  giant  bulk,  and  Water-spout, 
The  gruesome,  tortuous  devil-fish  of  rain, 
O'ertake  them  on  the  shoals  and  leave  them  dead. 
Doomsday  has  come.    Now  men  in  speechless  trance 
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Glower  unmoved  upon  the  hideous  rout. 
Or  shrieking  fly  to  holes,  or  yet  complain 
One  moment  to  that  lordly  face  of  dread 
Before  he  quits  the  mountain  of  his  wave 
And  strews  for  all  impartially  their  grave. 


And  as  in  court-yard  comers  on  the  wind 
Sweep  the  loose  straws,  houses  and  stately  trees 
Whirl  in  a  vortex.    His  unswerving  tread 
Winnows  the  isle  bare  as  a  thresher's  floor. 
His  eyes  are  fixed ;  he  looks  not  once  behind, 
But  at  his  back  fall  silence  and  the  breeze. 
Scarce  is  he  come,  the  lovely  wraith  is  sped. 
Ashamed,  the  lightning  shuts  its  purple  door. 
Through  heaven  still  trail  his  robes  of  gold  and  dun 
While  placid  Ruin  gently  greets  the  sun. 


ULF  IN  IRELAND. 

(A.  D.  790.) 

What  then,  what  if  my  lips  do  bum, 

Husband,  husband  ? 
What  though  thou  see'st  my  red  lips  bum. 
Why  look'st  thou  with  a  look  so  stem. 

Husband  ? 

It  was  the  keen  wind  through  the  reed, 

Husband,  husband : 
Twas  wind  made  sharp  with  sword-edge  reed 
That  made  my  tender  lips  to  bleed. 

Husband. 
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And  hath  the  wind  a  human  tooth. 

Woman,  woman? 
Can  light  wind  mark  like  human  tooth 
A  shameful  scar  of  love  uncouth. 

Woman  f 

What  horror  lurks  within  your  eyes. 

Husband,  husband? 
What  lurking  horror  strains  your  eyes. 
What  black  thoughts  from  your  heart  arise, 

Husband  ? 

Who  stood  beside  you  at  the  gate. 

Woman,  woman? 
Who  stood  so  near  you  by  the  gate 
No  moon, your  shapes  could  separate. 

Woman  ? 

So  God  me  save,  'twas  I  alone 

Husband,  husband ! 
So  Christ  me  save,  'twas  I  alone 
Stood  listening  to  the  ocean  moan. 

Husband  ! 

Then  hast  thou  four  feet  at  the  least. 

Woman,  woman/ 
Thy  Christ  hath  lent  thee  four  at  least. 
Oh,  viler  than  four-footed  beast. 

Woman  ! 

A  heathen  witch  hath  thee  unmanned. 

Husband,  husband ! 
A  foul  witchcraft,  alas,  unmanned: 
Thou  saw'st  some  old  tracks  down  the  sand, 

Husband ! 
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Yet  were  they  tracks  that  went  not  far ^ 

IVoman,  woman; 
Those  ancient  foot-marks  went  not  far. 
Or  else  you  search  the  harbor  bar. 

Woman. 

It  is  not  yours  alone  that  bleed. 

Woman,  woman  ; 
Smooth  lips  not  yours  may  also  bleed. 
Your  wound  has  been  avenged  with  speed. 

Woman  / 

What  talk  you  so  of  bar  and  wound, 

Husbahfli  husband? 
What  ghastly  sign  of  sudden  wound 
And  kinsman  smitten  to  the  ^ound, 

Husband  ? 

/  saw  your  blood  upon  his  cheek. 

Woman,  woman  ; 
The  moon  had  marked  his  treacherous  cheek, 
I  marked  his  heart  beside  the  creek. 

Woman  ! 

What,  have  you  crushed  the  only  flower, 

Husband,  husband  ? 
Among  our  weeds  the  only  flower? 
Henceforward  get  you  from  my  bower. 

Husband ! 

I  love  you  not;   I  loved  but  him, 

Husband,  husband ; 
In  all  the  world  I  loved  but  him; 
Not  hell  my  love  for  Brenn  shall  dim. 

Husband ! 
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He's  caught  her  by  her  jet-black  hair; 

Sorrow,  sorrow ! 
He's  bent  her  head  back  by  the  hair 
Till  all  her  throbbing  throat  lies  bar< 

Sorrow ! 


You  knew  me  fiercer  than  the  wolf, 

IVoman,  woman  ; 
You  knew  I  well  am  named  the  wolf ; 

m 

I  shall  both  you  and  him  engulfs 
Woman, 

9. 

Yet  I  to  you  was  always  kind, 

Woman,  woman; 
To  serpents  only  fools  are  kind ; 
Yet  still  with  love  of  you  I*m  blind. 

Woman, 


I* II  look  no  more  upon  your  face. 

Woman,  woman  ; 
These  eyes  shall  never  read  your  face. 
For  you  shall  die  in  this  small  space, 

Woman, 


He's  laid  his  mouth  below  her  chin, 

Horror ! 
That  throat  he  kissed  below  the  chin 
No  breath  thereafter  entered  in: 

Horror,  horror ! 
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ON  REVISITING  STATEN  ISLAND. 

.  Again  ye  fields,  again  ye  woods  and  farms 
Slowly  approach  and  fold  me  to  your  arms. 
The  scent  of  June  buds  wraps  me  once  again, 
The  breath  of  grasses  sighs  along  the  plain. 
Ye  elms  and  oaks  that  comforted  of  yore, 
I  hear  your  welcome  as  I  heard  before. 
The  night-blue  sky  is  etched  with  dusky  boughs 
And  at  your  fee^the  white  and  huddled  cows 
Are  breathing  deeply  still.     Is  all  a  dream, 
Or  does  the  hillside  with  a  welcome  gleam  ? 
Know  ye,  O  lofty  trees,  your  worshiper  ? 
Know  ye  a  wanderer,  ready  to  aver 
Yon  branch  leans  downward  to  his  eager  face. 
Yon  bush  seems  following  on  his  happy  trace  ? 
The  cedars  gossip  softly,  one  by  one, 
Leaning  their  heads  in  secret ;  on  and  on 
The  whisper  spreads,  from  new-born  larch  to  fir, 
Thence  to  the  chestnut  tender  yet  of  bur. 
And  now  the  fragrant  blackberry  on  the  moor 
Says  the  same  word  the  white  beech  mutters  o*er ; 
A  spice-birch  on  the  fringes  of  the  wood 
Has  lain  in  wait,  has  heard  and  understood ; 
The  piny  phalanx  nods,  and  up,  away. 
Tree-tops  have  sped  the  name  to  Prince's  Bay ! 


h^^J- 


ALM^   MATREi. 

(ST.  ANDREWS,   1 862.       OXFORD,   1 865.) 

Si.  Andrews  by  the  Northern  Sea, 
A  haunted  town  it  is  to  me/ 
A  little  city,  worn  and  gray. 

The  gray  North  Ocean  girds  it  round. 
And  o'er  the  rocks,  and  up  the  bay, 

The  long  sea-rollers  surge  and  sound. 
And  still  the  thin  and  biting  spray 

Drives  down  the  melancholy  street, 
And  still  endure,  and  still  decay. 

Towers  that  the  salt  winds  vainly  beat. 
Ghost-like  and  shadowy  they  stand 
Clear  mirrored  in  the  wet  sea-sand. 

O,  ruined  chapel,  long  ago 

We  loitered  idly  where  the  tall 
Fresh-budded  mountain-ashes  blow 

Within  thy  desecrated  wall : 
The  tough  roots  broke  the  tomb  below. 

The  April  birds  sang  clamorous. 
We  did  not  dream,  we  could  not  know 

How  soon  the  Fates  would  sunder  us  I 
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O,  broken  minster,  looking  forth 

Beyond  the  bay,  above  the  town, 
O,  winter  of  the  kindly  North, 

O,  college  of  the  scarlet  gown. 
And  shining  sands  beside  the  sea. 

And  stretch  of  links  beyond  the  sand. 
Once  more  I  watch  you,  and  to  me 

It  is  as  if  I  touched  his  hand ! 

And  therefore  art  thou  yet  more  dear, 

O,  little  city,  gray  and  sere. 
Though  shrunken  from  thine  ancient  pride 

And  lonely  by  thy  lonely  sea. 
Than  these  fair  halls  on  Isis*  side. 

Where  Youth  an  hour  came  back  to  me ! 

A  land  of  waters  green  and  clear. 

Of  willows  and  of  poplars  tall. 
And,  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year. 

The  white  may  breaking  over  all, 
And  Pleasure  quick  to  come  at  call ; 

And  summer  rides  by  marsh  and  wold. 
And  Autumn  with  her  crimson  pall 

About  the  towers  of  Magdalen*  rolled ; 
And  strange  enchantments  from  the  past. 

And  memories  of  the  friends  of  old. 
And  strong  Tradition,  binding  fast 

The  "  flying  terms  "  with  bands  of  gold,— 
All  these  hath  Oxford :  all  are  dear. 

But  dearer  far  the  little  town. 
The  drifting  surf,  the  wintry  year. 

The  college  of  the  scarlet  gown, 
S/.  Andrews  by  the  Northern  Sea, 
That  is  a  haunted  town  to  me  ! 

*  Pronotinced  *' Maudlin." 
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Three  crests  against  the  saffron  sky, 

Beyond  the  purple  plain, 
The  dear  remembered  melody 

Of  Tweed  once  more  again. 

"Wan  water  from  the  border  hills, 
Dear  voice  from  the  old  years, 

Thy  distant  music  lulls  and  stills. 
And  moves  to  quiet  tears. 

Like  a  loved  ghost  thy  fabled  flood 
Fleets  through  the  dusky  land ; 

Where  Scott,  come  home  to  die,  has  stood, 
My  feet  returning  stand. 

A  mist  of  memory  broods  and  floats. 

The  border  waters  flow ; 
The  air  is  full  of  ballad  notes. 

Borne  out  of  long  ago. 

Old  songs  that  sung  themselves  to  me, 
Sweet  through  a  boy's  day-dream. 

While  trout  below  the  blossom  *d  tree 
Flashed  in  the  golden  stream. 


Twilight,  and  Tweed,  and  Eildon  Hill, 
Fair  and  thrice  fair  you  be ; 

You  tell  me  that  the  voice  is  still 
That  should  have  welcomed  me. 
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HOMER. 

Homer,  thy  song  men  liken  to  the  sea. 

With  all  the  notes  of  music  in  its  tone, 

With  tides  that  wash  the  dim  dominion 

Of  Hades,  and  light  waves  that  laugh  in  glee 

Around  the  isle  enchanted ;  nay,  to  me 

Thy  verse  seems  as  the  River  of  source  unknown 

That  glasses  Egypt's  temples  overthrown 

In  his  sky-nurtured  stream  eternally. 

No  wiser  we  than  men  of  heretofore 

To  find  thy  sacred  fountains  guarded  fast ; 

Enough,  thy  flood  makes  green  our  human  shore. 

As  Nilus  Egypt,  rolling  down  his  vast 

His  fertile  flood,  that  murmurs  evermore 

Of  God's  dethroned,  and  empires  in  the  past 


ROMANCE. 

My  love  dwelt  in  a  Northern  land. 
A  dim  tower  in  a  forest  green 

Was  his,  and  far  away  the  sand 
And  gray  wash  of  the  waves  was  seen 
The  woven  forest-boughs  between: 

And  through  the  Northern  summer  night 
The  sunset  slowly  died  away. 

And  herds  of  strange  deer,  silver-white. 
Came  gleaming  through  the  forests  gray. 
And  fled  like  ghosts  before  the  day. 
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And  oft,  that  month,  we  watched  the  moon 
Wax  great  and  white  o'er  wood  and  lawn. 

And  wane,  with  waning  of  the  June, 
Till,  like  a  brand  for  battle  drawn. 
She  fell,  and  flamed  in  a  wild  dawn. 

I  know  not  if  the  forest  green 

Still  girdles  round  that  castle  gray, 
I  know  not  if  the  boughs  between 

The  white  deer  vanish  ere  the  day: 
The  grass  above  my  Love  is  green; 

His  heart  is  colder  than  the  clay. 


IN  A  CLOUD  RIFT. 

Upon  our  loftiest  White  Mountain  peak, 

Filled  with  the  freshness  of  untainted  air. 
We  sat,  nor  cared  to  listen  or  to  speak 

To  one  another,  for  the  silence  there 
Was  eloquent  with  God's  presence.    Not  a  sound 

Uttered  the  winds  in  their  unhindered  sweep 
Above  us  through  the  heavens.    The  gulf  profound. 

Below  us,  seethed  with  mists,  a  sullen  deep : 
From  thawless  ice-caves  of  a  vast  ravine 
Rolled  sheeted  clouds  across  the  lands  unseen. 

How  far  away  seemed  all  that  we  had  known 

In  homely  levels  of  the  earth  beneath. 
Where  still  our  thoughts  went  wandering !    "  Turn  thee ! " 
Blown 

Apart  before  us,  a  dissolving  wreath 
Of  clouds  framed  in  a  picture  on  the  air : 

The  fair  long  Saco  Valley,  whence  we  came ; 
The  hills  and  lakes  of  Ossipee ; — and  there 

Glimmers  the  sea !    Some  pleasant,  well-known  name 
With  every  break  to  memory  hastens  back ; — 
Monadnock,  Winnepesaukee,  Merrimack. 

378 
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On  widening  vistas  broader  rifts  unfold  ; 

Far  off  into  the  waters  of  Champlain 
Great  sunset-summits  dip  their  flaming  gold ; 

There  winds  the  dim  Connecticut,  a  vein 
Of  silver  through  aerial  green ;  and  here 

The  upland  street  of  rural  Bethlehem ; 
And  there  the  roofs  of  Bethel.     Azure-clear, 

Shimmers  the  Androscoggin ;  like  a  gem 
Umbagog  glistens ;  and  Katahdin  gleams ; — 
Or  is  it  some  dim  mountain  of  our  dreams  ? 


Our  own  familiar  world,  not  yet  half  known, 

Nor  loved  enough,  in  tints  of  Paradise 
Lies  there  before  us,  now  so  lovely  grown 

We  wonder  what  strange  film  was  on  our  eyes 
Ere  we  climbed  hither.     But  again  the  cloud. 

Descending,  shuts  the  beauteous  vision  out ; 
Between  us  the  abysses  spread  their  shroud ; 

We  are  to  earth,  as  earth  to  us,  a  doubt ; 
Dear  home-folk,  skyward  seeking  us,  can  see 
No  crest  or  crag  where  pilgrim  feet  may  be. 


Who  whispered  unto  us  of  life  and  death. 

As  silence  closed  upon  our  hearts  once  more  ? 
On  heights  where  angels  sit,  perhaps  a  breath 

May  clear  the  separating  gulfs ;  a  door 
May  open  sometimes  betwixt  earth  and  heaven. 

And  life's  most  haunting  mystery  be  shown 
A  fog-drift  of  the  mind,  scattered  and  driven 

Before  the  winds  of  God ;  no  vag^e  unknown 
Death's  dreaded  path, — only  a  curtained  stair ; 
And  heaven  but  earth  raised  into  purer  air. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  SKADI. 

Through  the  leaves  of  the  Edda  there  rustles  a  tale 
Of  Skadi,  the  daughter  of  torrent  and  gale. 
Who,  leaving  her  snow-summits,  breezy  and  free. 
Went  down  to  be  wedded  to  Njord  of  the  sea. 

Though  bright  was  the  ocean  as  now,  in  the  day 
When  Vanir  and  ^Esir  held  nature  in  sway, 
Of  gods  though  her  bridegroom  was  reckoned  the  third. 
In  Skadi 's  new  mansion  a  murmur  was  heard. 

O  Njord,  I  am  homesick !  the  gulls  tiresome  note, 
The  moan  of  the  breakers,  the  tide's  endless  rote. 
They  hold  my  eyes  sleepless ;  I  never  can  stay 
By  the  wide-staring  ocean.     Come,  let  us  away ! 


**  Away  to  my  mountains,  my  home  in  the  height. 
To  the  glens  and  the  gorges,  the  summits  of  light ! " 
And  Njord  could  but  listen  and  go  with  his  bride ; 
But  there  for  his  sea-haunts  he  drearily  sighed. 

"  O  Skadi,  come  back  to  the  warm,  sunny  surf ! 
The  beach-sand  is  smoother  than  frost-bitten  turf ; 
I  like  not,  at  midnight,  the  wolf's  hungry  howl. 
The  bear's  stealthy  footstep,  the  shriek  of  the  owl. 

"  Nine  sunsets,  my  Skadi,  from  sole  love  of  thee, 
I  will  give  to  the  mountains,  if  only  for  three 
With  me  thou  wilt  linger  the  blue  wave  beside ; 
The  billows  shall  lull  thee,  my  wild  one,  my  bride ! " 
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Then  down  the  steep  gorges  went  Skadi  and  Njord ; 
Like  wind  through  the  pine-woods  they  swept  to  the  fiord ! 
And  back  in  three  mornings  they  hurried  again, 
Bearing  up  to  the  hill-tops  the  sigh  of  the  main. 

So  hither  and  thither  awhile  swayed  the  pair : 
But  Njord  sickened  soon  of  the  fresh  inland  air ; 
And  once,  as  he  scented  afar  the  salt  sea. 
No  more  of  the  mountains,"  he  shouted,  "  for  me ! " 


"  I  am  nine  times  too  weary  of  cavern  and  cliff ! 
All  the  pine-grove5  of  Norway  I'd  give  for  my  skiff. 
The  twilight,  that  buries  the  white,  solemn  hills, 
My  blood,  like  the  coming  of  Ragnarok  chills." 

"  Three  days  and  three  nights  are  too  many  for  me 
To  waste  on  the  ocean,  O  dull  Njord,  and  thee  I " — 
And  Skadi  has  buckled  her  snow-sandals  on. 
And  back  to  her  mountains  alone  she  has  gone. 

The  red,  climbing  sunrise,  the  rosy-fringed  mist. 
Stealing  up  from  the  valley,  her  clear  cheek  have  kissed ; 
And  over  the  hill-tops  the  frosty  blue  sky 
With  the  joy  of  its  welcome  rekindles  her  eye. 

She  tightens  her  bowstring,  she  bounds  from  the  rock ; 
The  elves  in  their  caverns  her  merry  voice  mock ; 
The  waterfall's  rush  to  the  tarn  by  the  crag, 
And  the  leap  of  the  reindeer,  behind  her  both  lag. 

But  still,  as  she  chases  the  wolf  and  the  boar. 
By  sounds  she  is  startled  like  surf  on  the  shore. 
That  surge  through  the  forest,  and  whisper,  and  rave ; — 
'Tis  Njord,  who  is  calling  her  back  to  the  wave. 
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And  Njord  hears  a  hill-note  borne  in  on  the  tide, 
When  soft  through  the  sunset  the  lazy  waves  glide. 
Or  tranced  in  the  moonlight  the  weird  water  shines ; — 
*Tis  Skadi,  whose  singing  floats  down  from  her  pines. 

• 

He  calls,  but  she  leaves  not  her  rock-ranges  free ; 
She  chants  from  her  woodlands,  he  stays  by  the  sea : 
A  wail  thrills  the  harp-strings  of  heart  lost  to  heart. 
Neither  happy  together,  nor  joyous  apart. 

Of  sea-god  and  hill-maid  remains  not  a  sign, 
Save  the  marriage  of  music  in  billow  and  pine : 
Still  sound  the  Norse  mountains,  the  tide  in  the  fiord. 
With  the  singing  of  Skadi,  the  echo  of  Njord. 


THE  ROSE  ENTHRONED. 


It  melts  and  seethes,  the  chaos  that  shall  grow 

To  adamant  beneath  the  house  of  life ; 
In  hissing  hatred  atoms  clash,  and  go 
To  meet  intenser  strife. 

And  ere  that  fever  leaves  the  granite  veins, 

Down  thunders  over  them  a  torrid  sea : 
Now  Flood,  now  Fire,  alternate  despot  reigns. 
Immortal  foes  to  be. 

Built  by  the  warring  elements  they  rise. 

The  massive  earth-foundations,  tier  on  tier. 
Where  slimy  monsters  with  unhuman  eyes 
Their  hideous  heads  uprear. 
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The  building  of  the  world  is  not  for  you, 

That  glare  upon  each  other,  and  devour ! 
Race  floating  after  race  fades  out  of  view, 
Till  beauty  springs  from  power. 

Meanwhile  from  crumbling  rocks  and  shoals  of  death 

Shoots  up  rank  verdure  to  the  hidden  sun ; 
The  gulfs  are  eddying  to  the  vague,  sweet  breath 
Of  richer  life  begun ; 

Richer  and  sweeter  far  than  aught  before 

Though  rooted  in  the  grave  of  what  has  been : 
Unnumbered  burials  yet  must  heap  Earth's  floor 
Ere  she  her  heir  shall  win ; 

And  ever  nobler  lives  and  deaths  nu>re  grand. 
For  nourishment  of  that  which  is  to  come ; 
While  *mid  the  ruins  of  the  work  she  planned 
Sits  Nature,  blind  and  dumb. 

For  whom  or  what  she  plans,  she  knows  no  more 

Than  any  mother  of  her  unborn  child : 
Yet  beautiful  forewamings  murmur  o'er 
Her  desolations  wild. 

Slowly  the  clamor  and  the  clash  subside ; 

Earth's  restlessness  her  patient  hopes  subdue ; 
Mild  oceans  shoreward  heave  a  pulseless  tide ; 
The  skies  are  veined  with  blue. 

And  life  works  through  the  growing  quietness, 

To  bring  some  darling  mystery  into  form : 
Beauty  her  fairest  Possible  would  dress 
In  colors  pure  and  warm. 
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Within  the  depths  of  palpitating  seas, 
A  tender  tint,  anon  a  line  of  grace. 
Some  lovely  thought  from  its  dull  atom  frees, 
The  coming  joy  to  trace : — 

A  penciled  moss  on  tablets  of  the  sand. 

Such  as  shall  veil  the  unbudded  maiden-blush 
Of  beauty  yet  to  gladden  the  green  land ; — 
A  breathing,  through  the  hush. 

Of  some  sealed  perfume  longing  to  burst  out, 
And  give  its  prisoned  rapture  to  the  air ; — 
A  brooding  hope,  a  promise  through  a  doubt. 
Is  whispered  everywhere. 

And,  every  dawn  a  shade  more  clear,  the  skies 
A  flush  as  from  the  heart  of  heaven  disclose : 
Through  earth  and  sea  and  air  a  message  flies, 
Prophetic  of  the  Rose. 

At  last  a  morning  comes,  of  sunshine  still. 

When  not  a  dewdrop  trembles  on  the  grass. 
When  all  winds  sleep,  and  every  pool  and  rill 
Is  like  a  burnished  glass. 

Where  a  long-looked- for  guest  might  lean  to  gaze ; 

When  Day  or  Earth  rests  royally — a  crown 
Of  molten  glory,  flashing  diamond  rays. 
From  heaven  let  lightly  down. 

In  golden  silence,  breathless,  all  things  stand ; 
What  answer  waits  this  questioning  repose  ? 
A  sudden  gush  of  light  and  odors  bland. 
And,  lo, — the  Rose !  the  Rose ! 
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The  birds  break  into  canticles  around 
The  winds  lift  Jubilate  to  the  skies ; 
For,  twin-bom  with  the  rose  on  Eden-ground, 
Love  blooms  in  human  eyes. 

Life's  marvelous  queen-flower  blossoms  only  so, 

In  dust  of  low  ideals  rooted  fast : 
Ever  the  Beautiful  is  moulded  slow 
From  truth  in  errors  past. 

What  fiery  fields  of  Chaos  must  be  won. 

What  battling  Titans  rear  themselves  a  tomb. 
What  births  and  resurrections  greet  the  sun 
Before  the  Rose  can  bloom ! 

And  of  some  wonder-blossom  yet  we  dream 
Whereof  the  time  that  is  enfolds  the  seed ; 
Some  flower  of  light,  to  which  the  Rose  shall  seem 
A  fair  and  fragile  weed. 


THE  WATER-LILY. 

From  the  reek  of  the  pond  the  lily 

Has  risen,  in  raiment  white, 
A  spirit  of  air  and  water, 
A  form  of  incarnate  light. 
Yet,  except  for  the  rooted  stem 
That  steadies  her  diadem. 
Except  for  the  earth  she  is  nourished  by. 
Could  the  soul  of  the  lily  have  climbed  to  the  sky  ? 


THE  SINGING  WIRE. 

Hark  to  that  faint  and  fairy  twang 
That  from  the  bosom  of  the  breeze 

Has  caught  its  rise  and  fall ;  there  rang 
JEoWan  harmonies  I 

I  looked ;  again  the  mournful  chords. 
In  random  rhythm  lightly  flung 

From  off  the  wire,  came,  shaped  in  words ; 
And  thus,  meseemed,  they  sung : 

"  I,  messenger  of  many  fates. 

Strung  to  all  strains  of  woe  or  weal. 
Fine  nerve  that  thfills  and  palpitates 
With  all  men  know  or  feel, — 


« 


O,  is  it  strange  that  I  should  wail  ? 

Leave  me  my  tearless,  sad  refrain. 
When  in  the  pine-top  wakes  the  gale 

That  breathes  of  coming  rain. 


"  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  post ; 

It,  too,  was  once  a  murmuring  tree ; 
Its  sapless,  lone  and  A^nthered  ghost 
Echoes  my  melody. 
386 
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Come  close,  and  lay  your  listening  ear 
Against  the  bare  and  branchless  wood. 

Say,  croons  it  not,  so  low  and  clear, 
As  if  it  understood  ?  " 

I  listened  to  the  branchless  pole 

That  held  aloft  the  singing  wire ; 
I  heard  its  muffled  music  roll. 

And  stirred  with  sweet  desire. 


"  O  wire  more  soft  than  seasoned  lute, 
Hast  thou  no  sunlit  word  for  me  ? 
O,  though  so  long  so  coyly  mute. 
Sure  she  may  speak  through  thee ! " 

I  listened ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
At  first,  the  wind's  old,  wayward  will 

Drew  forth  again  the  sad  refrain : 
That  ceased,  and  all  was  still. 

But  suddenly  some  kindling  shock 
Struck  flashing  through  the  wire :  a  bird. 

Poised  on  it.  screamed, 'and  flew;  the  flock 
Rose  with  him,  wheeled,  and  whirred. 

Then  to  my  soul  there  came  this  sense : 
"  Her  heart  has  answered  unto  thine ; 
She  comes,  to-night.     Up !  hence,  O  hence ! 
Meet  her :  no  more  repine ! 


tt 


Mayhap  the  fancy  was  far-fetched ; 

And  yet,  mayhap,  it  hinted  true. 
Ere  moonrise.  Love,  a  hand  was  stretched 

In  mine,  that  gave  me — you ! 
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And  so  more  dear  to  me  has  grown 
Than  rarest  tones  swept  from  the  lyre, 

The  minor-movement  of  that  moan 
In  yonder  singing  wire. 

Nor  care  I  for  the  will  of  states, 
Or  aught  besides,  that  smites  that  string. 

Since  then  so  close  it  knit  our  fates. 
What  time  the  bird  took  wing. 


"THE  SUNSHINE  OF  THINE  EYES. 

The  sunshine  of  thine  eyes, 

(O  still,  celestial  beam  I) 
Whatever  it  touches  it  fills 

With  the  life  of  its  lambent  gleam. 

The  sunshine  of  thine  eyes, 

0  let  it  fall  on  me ! 

Though  I  be  but  a  mote  of  the  air, 

1  could  turn  to  gold  for  thee. 


If 


THE  PHCEBE-BIRD. 

Yes,  I  was  wrong  about  the  Phcebe-bird. 
Two  songs  it  has,  and  both  of  them  I've  heard : 
I  did  not  know  those  strains  of  joy  and  sorrow 
Came  from  one  throat,  or  that  each  note  could  borrow 
Strength  from  the  other,  making  one  more  brave 
And  one  as  sad  as  rain-drops  on  a  grave. 


keenan's  charge.  3^9 

But  thus  it  is.     Two  songs  have  men  and  maidens  : 
One  is  for  hey-day,  one  is  sorrow's  cadence. 
Our  voices  vary  with  the  changing  seasons 
Of  life's  long  year,  for  deep  and  natural  reasons. 

Therefore  despair  not !    Think  not  you  have  altered. 
If,  at  some  time,  the  gayer  note  has  faltered. 
We  are  as  God  has  made  us.     Gladness,  pain. 
Delight,  and  death,  and  moods  of  bliss  or  bane. 
With  love,  and  hate,  or  good,  and  evil — all, 
At  separate  times,  in  separate  accents  call ; 
Yet  'tis  the  same  heart-throb  within  the  breast 
That  gives  an  impulse  to  our  worst  and  best. 
I  doubt  not,  when  our  earthly  cries  are  ended, 
The  Listener  finds  them  in  one  music  blended. 


KEENAN'S  CHARGE. 

(CHANCELLORSVILLE,    MAY,   1863.) 

I. 

The  sun  had  set ! 

The  leaves  with  dew  were  wet ; 

Down  fell  a  bloody  dusk 

On  the  woods,  that  second  of  May, 

Where  Stonewall's  corps,  like  a  beast  of  prey. 

Tore  through,  with  angry  tusk. 

"  They've  trapped  us,  boys !  " — 
Rose  from  our  flank  a  voice. 
With  a  rush  of  steel  and  smoke 
On  came  the  Rebels  straight. 
Eager  as  love  and  wild  as  hate : 
And  our  line  reeled  and  broke ; 
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Broke  and  fled. 

No  one  staid — but  the  dead ! 

With  curses,  shrieks,  and  cries. 

Horses  and  wagons  and  men 

Tumbled  back  through  the  shuddering  glen ; 

And,  above  us,  the  fading  skies. 


There's  one  hope,  still — 
Those  batteries  parked  on  the  hill ! 
Battery,  wheel ! "  ('mid  the  roar) 
Pass  pieces ;  fix  prolonge  to  fire 
Retiring.    Trot ! "     In  the  panic  dire 
A  bugle  rings  "  Trot " — and  no  more. 


i< 


i< 


The  horses  plunged, 

The  cannon  lurched  and  lunged, 

To  join  the  hopeless  rout. 

But  suddenly  rode  a  form 

Calmly  in  front  of  the  human  storm. 

With  a  stem,  commanding  shout : 

"  Align  those  guns ! " 
(We  knew  it  was  Pleasanton's.) 
The  cannoneers  bent  to  obey, 
And  worked  with  a  will,  at  his  word : 
And  the  black  guns  moved  as  if  they  had  heard. 
But  ah,  the  dread  delay ! 
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To  wait  is  crime ; 
O  God.  for  ten  minutes*  time ! " 
The  general  looked  around. 
There  Keenan  sat,  like  a  stone. 
With  his  three  hundred  horse  alone — 
Less  shaken  than  the  ground. 
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"  Major,  your  men —  ?  " 

"  Arc  soldiers,  General."    "  Then, 

Charge,  Major !  Do  your  best : 

Hold  the  enemy  back,  at  all  cost, 

Till  my  g^ns  are  placed ;  —  else  the  army  is  lost. 

You  die  to  save  the  rest  I " 

II. 

By  the  shrouded  gleam  of  the  western  skies. 
Brave  Keenan  looked  into  Pleasanton's  eyes 
For  an  instant — clear,  and  cool,  and  still ; 
Then,  with  a  smile,  he  said  :  "  I  will." 

"  Cavalry,  charge ! "    Not  a  man  of  them  shrank. 
Their  sharp,  full  cheer,  from  rank  on  rank, 
Rose  joyously,  with  a  willing  breath — 
Rose  like  a  greeting  hail  to  death. 
Then  forward  they  sprang,  and  spurred  and  clashed ; 
Shouted  the  officers,  crimson-sashed ; 
Rode  well  the  men,  each  brave  as  his  fellow. 
In  their  faded  coats  of  the  blue  and  yellow ; 
And  above  in  the  air,  with  an  instinct  true. 
Like  a  bird  of  war  their  pennon  flew. 

With  clank  of  scabbards  and  thunder  of  steeds. 
And  blades  that  shine  like  sunlit  reeds. 
And  strong  brown  faces  bravely  pale 
For  fear  their  proud  attempt  shall  fail, 
Three  hundred  Pennsylvanians  close 
On  twice  ten  thousand  gallant  foes. 

Line  after  line  the  troopers  came 

To  the  edge  of  the  wood  that  was  ring'd  with  flame ; 

Rode  in,  and  sabred  and  shot — ^and  fell ; 

Nor  came  one  back  his  wounds  to  tell. 
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And  full  in  the  midst  rose  Keenan,  tall 

In  the  gloom,  like  a  martyr  awaiting  his  fall, 

While  the  circle-stroke  of  his  sabre,  swung 

Round  his  head,  like  a  halo  there,  luminous  hung. 

Line  after  line ;  ay,  whole  platoons, 

Struck  dead  in  their  saddles,  of  brave  dragoons 

By  the  maddened  horses  were  onward  borne 

And  into  the  vortex  flung,  trampled  and  torn ; 

As  Keenan  fought  with  his  men,  side  by  side. 

So  they  rode,  till  there  were  no  more  to  ride. 

But  over  them,  lying  there,  shattered  and  mute. 
What  deep  echo  rolls  ?     'Tis  a  death-salute 
From  the  cannon  in  place ;  for,  heroes,  you  braved 
Your  fate  not  in  vain :  the  army  was  saved ! 

Over  them  now — ^year  following  year — 

Over  their  graves,  the  pine-cones  fall. 

And  the  whip-poor-will  chants  his  spectre-call ; 

But  they  stir  not  again :  they  raise  no  cheer ; 

They  have  ceased.     But  their  glory  shall  never  cease. 

Nor  their  light  be  quenched  in  the  light  of  peace. 

The  rush  of  their  charge  is  resounding  still. 

That  saved  the  army  at  Chancellorsville. 


OFF   ROUGH   POINT. 

We  sat  at  twilight  nigh  the  sea. 

The  fog  hung  gray  and  weird, 
Through  the  thick  film  uncannily 

The  broken  moon  appeared. 

We  heard  the  billows  crack  and  plunge. 

We  saw  nor  waves  nor  ships. 
Earth  sucked  the  vapors  like  a  sponge. 

The  salt  spray  wet  our  lips. 

Closer  the  woof  of  white  mist  drew. 

Before,  behind,  beside. 
How  could  that  phantom  moon  break  through, 

Above  that  shrouded  tide  ? 

The  roaring  waters  filled  the  ear, 

A  white  blank  foiled  the  sight. 
Close-gathering  shadows  near,  more  near. 

Brought  the  blind,  awful  night. 

O  friends  who  passed  unseen,  unknown  I 

O  dashing,  troubled  sea  ! 
Still  stand  we  on  a  rock  alone. 

Walled  round  by  mystery. 
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THE   WORLD'S   JUSTICE. 

If  the  sudden  tidings  came 

That  on  some  far,  foreign  coast. 
Buried  ages  long  from  fame, 

Had  been  found  a  remnant  lost 
Of  that  hoary  race  who  dwelt 

By  the  golden  Nile  divine, 
Spake  the  Pharaohs'  tongue  and  knelt 

At  the  moon-crowned  Isis*  shrine — 
How  at  reverend  Egypt's  feet. 
Pilgrims  from  all  lands  would  meet ! 

If  the  sudden  news  were  known, 

That  anigh  the  desert  place 
Where  once  blossomed  Babylon, 

Scions  of  a  mighty  race 
Still  survived,  of  giant  build, 

Huntsmen,  warriors,  priest  and  sage, 
Whose  ancestral  fame  had  filled 

Trumpet-tongued,  the  earlier  age. 
How  at  old  Assyria's  feet 
Pilgrims  from  all  lands  would  meet ! 

Yet  when  Egypt's  self  was  young. 

And  Assyria's  bloom  unworn, 
Ere  the  mythic  Homer  sung. 

Ere  the  Gods  of  Greece  were  bom. 
Lived  the  nation  of  one  God, 

Priests  of  freedom,  sons  of  Shem, 
Never  quelled  by  yoke  or  rod. 

Founders  of  Jerusalem — 
Is  there  one  abides,  to-day, 
Seeker  of  dead  cities,  say ! 
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Answer,  now  as  then,  they  are  ; 

m 

Scattered  broadcast  o'er  the  lands. 
Knit  in  spirit  nigh  and  far, 

With  indissoluble  bands. 
Half  the  world  adores  their  God, 

They  the  living  law  proclaim, 
And  their  guerdon  is — the  rod. 

Stripes  and  scourgings,  death  and  shame. 
Still  on  Israel's  head  forlorn 
Every  nation  heaps  its  scorn. 


ON  MOUNT  MERU. 

Will  the  time  come  when  man,  the  all-conquering,  iball  lay  his  hand  on  the 
past  as  on  a  weapon  and  say,  with  it  in  his  terrible  grasp,  to  the  future,  **•  Be 
thou  my  slave  *'  ? 

In  earliest  ages  on  Mount  Mem 
Stood  together  and  talked,  the  Two. 

Gazing  far  from  the  golden  berg. 
The  Daemon  spoke  to  the  Demiurg. 

"  All  is  beautiful,  all  is  true  ; 
Ocean  and  sky  with  their  blending  blue. 


« 


All  that  wends  from  its  type  at  will 
Is  found  in  some  higher  harmony  still. 


"  Leaves  deformed  on  the  twig  I  see. 
But  all  meet  well  in  the  spreading  tree. 

"  All  is  beautiful,  all  is  fit. 
One  creature  alone  seems  wrong  in  it — 


« 


The  creature  Man,  the  being  accurst. 
Unstable,  unmeeting, — the  weakest  and  worst. 


"  All  things  together  seem  fitly  grown, 
But  that  monster  wanders  unplaced  and  alone." 
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Infinite  worlds  at  the  music  woke 
When  to  the  Daemon  the  Maker  spoke : 

"  Thine  is  the  mission  with  pain  and  strife 
To  labor  that  death  may  awake  to  life. 

"  Ever  denying,  destroying, — the  fight 
Turns  falsehood  and  darkness  to  truth  and  light. 

"  But  all  the  battles  thy  craft  e'er  span 
Will  be  naught  to  thy  strife  with  that  creature  Man, 

"  For  he  alone  in  creation's  range 
Possesses  the  endless  power  of  change, 

"  And  when  the  tortures  of  change  are  past. 
He  will  conquer  all  things  and  thee  at  last." 

Infinite  worlds  at  the  jarring  stirred, 

When  the  first-born  laughter  in  life  was  heard. 

And  the  Daemon  laughed :  "  Thou  hast  given  me  skill 
To  strengthen  life  with  power  to  kill ; 

"  And  I  may  die  in  my  own  wild  wrath 
If  I  force  not  Man  to  a  single  path  I 


tt 


My  own  full  power  I  have  never  seen 
To  show  what  agony,  suffering,  mean ; 


"  And  all  my  power  together  I'll  draw. 
But  Man  shall  walk  in  a  single  law. 


ft 


In  later  ages  on  Mount  Meru, 
Again  time  gazed  on  the  fearful  Two. 
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Slowly  the  centuries  ebbed  away : 

At  the  foot  of  the  Maker  the  Daemon  lay. 


A  down  his  head  the  Denier  bent : 

I  have  worked  in  all  things — my  course  is  spent- 


<t 


"  And  Man — thy  creature  has  conquered  me 
For  ever —  Vicisti  Galilae** 


A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 

Thou  and  I  in  spirit-land, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 
Watched  the  waves  beat  on  the  strand, 

Ceaseless  ebb  and  flow ; 
Vowed  to  love  and  ever  love — 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  in  greenwood  shade? 

Nine  hundred  years  ago, 
Heard  the  wild  dove  in  the  glade 

Murmuring  soft  and  low ; 
Vowed  to  love  for  evermore, — 

Nine  hundred  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  in  yonder  star. 

Eight  hundred  years  ago. 
Saw  strange  forms  of  light  afar 

In  wild  beauty  glow ; 
All  things  change,  but  love  endures 

Now  as  long  ago ! 
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Thou  and  I  in  Norman  halls, 

Seven  hundred  years  ago. 
Heard  the  warder  on  the  walls 

Loud  his  trumpet  blow, — 
"  Ton  amors  sera  tofors*' 

Seven  hundred  years  ago ! 

Thou  and  I  in  Germany, 

Six  hundred  years  ago — 
Then  I  bound  the  red  cross  on ; 
"  True  love,  I  must  go, — 
But  we  part  to  meet  again 

In  the  endless  flow ! " 

Thou  and  I  in  Syrian  plains. 

Five  hundred  years  ago. 
Felt  the  wild  fire  in  our  veins 

To  a  fever  glow ! 
All  things  die,  but  love  lives  on 

Now  as  long  ago ! 

Thou  and  I  in  shadow-land. 

Four  hundred  years  ago. 
Saw  strange  flowers  bloom  on  the  strand. 

Heard  strange  breezes  blow : 
In  the  ideal  love  is  real. 

This  alone  I  know. 

4 

Thou  and  I  in  Italy, 

Three  hundred  years  ago, 
Lived  in  faith  and  died  for  God, 

Felt  the  faggots  glow : 
Ever  new  and  ever  true. 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 
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Thou  and  I  on  Southern  seas, 
Two  hundred  years  ago, 

Felt  the  perfumed  even-breeze. 

Spoke  in  Spanish  by  the  trees. 
Had  no  care  or  woe : 

Life  went  dreamily  in  song 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  'mid  Northern  snows. 
One  hundred  years  ago. 

Led  an  iron,  silent  life. 
And  were  glad  to  flow 

Onwards  into  changing  death 
One  hundred  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  but  yesterday 
Met  in  Fashion's  show, 

Love,  did  you  remember  me, 
Love  of  long  ago  ? 

Yes ;  we  keep  the  fond  oath  sworn 
A  thousand  years  ago ! 


BUZZ! 

**■  Mjr  name/*  quoth  the  man,  *^  is  Fine  Ear ;  I  can  hear  all  the  noises  in  the 
world,  and  all  that  is  spoken  therein.** — Grtmm*s  Fairy  Tale*. 

I  heard  the  steeples  pouring  forth 

Their  storm-bells'  roaring  din. 
And  the  songs  of  merry  companies 

As  they  sat  so  snug  within ; 
The  measured  tread  of  armies  proud. 

The  dash  of  the  restless  sea, 
"  And  it's  buzz ! "  quoth  the  world,  as  on  she  whirled ; 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we. 
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I  heard  a  martyr  at  the  stake 

Groan  out,  "  In  Domino ! " 
I  heard  five  infants  squall  at  night, 

While  cats  yelled  out  below ; 
I  heard  a  preacher  pounding  texts 

To  a  godly  companie, 
"  And  it's  buzz  1 "  quoth  the  world,  as  on  she  whirled ; 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we. 

I  heard  a  dainty  cavalier 

Sing  to  his  ladye  love, 
While  fountains  in  the  moon-rays  plashed. 

And  the  lady  sighed  above  ; 
And  I  heard  the  click  of  the  cold  white  dice 

With  curses  pealing  free, 
•'  And  it's  buzz ! "  quoth  the  world,  as  on  she  whirled ; 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we. 

I  heard  a  swan's  sweet  dying  song, 

I  heard  the  tempest's  breath ; 
I  heard  a  lady  thrash  her  lord  I 

(And  she  thrashed  him  half  to  death)  ; 
I  heard  a  scholar  turning  leaves ; 

The  scream  of  an  angry  flea, 
"  And  it's  buzz ! "  quoth  the  world,  as  on  she  whirled . 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we. 

Yes — music,  thunder,  growls,  and  groans. 

With  shouts  and  shots  in  store. 
While  powder-mills  exploded  fast — 

And  I  could  hear  no  more. 
I  stopped  my  ears — I  howled  a  prayer, 

And  swooned  in  agony, 
"  And  it's  buzz ! "  quoth  the  world,  as  on  she  whirled ; 

And  away  with  the  world  went  we. 
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A    SPARK   IN   THE   ASHES. 

I  went  to  a  gay  reception. 

Last  winter  in  the  West, 
As  the  beau  of  the  belle  of  the  season. 

Quite  out  of  the  season  dressed. 

For  they  told  her  no  queen  in  stor}- 
Had  a  bust  so  blanche  and  fair ; 

And,  like  Samson,  her  strength  and  glory 
Was  all  in  her  wondrous  hair. 

But  I  did  not  think  of  her  tresses. 

For  directly  vis-^-vis, 
A  dame  in  the  simplest  of  dresses 

Was  flashing  her  eyes  at  me. 

Eternal  eyes  of  wonder ! 

How  gloriously  they  rolled. 
Like  two  black  storm-lakes  under 

An  autumn  forest  of  gold. 

For  as  Lilith's  in  her  splendor 

Like  an  aureole  gleamed  her  head. 

And  a  magic,  strange  yet  tender, 
Seemed  winding  in  every  thread. 

Wavy  and  dreamy  in  motion 
I  felt  the  old  memory  flow ; — 

We  had  met  by  the  sun-gold  ocean 
A  thousand  years  ago ! 
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And  the  beaux  and  the  belles  with  their  graces. 
Where  were  they  on  the  ancient  shore  ? 

Oh,  the  sea  had  blown  forth  in  our  faces 
A  thousand  years  before 

Sea-foam  and  weed  and  clam-shells 

Which  slid  in  the  waves'  long  rolls ! 
Gay  gentlemen — ^beautiful  damsels ! 

Why,  how  did  you  come  by  those  souls  ? 


f.JL0t4JI^ 


AN   INVITATION   TO   ROME. 

Oh,  come  to  Rome,  it  is  a  pleasant  place, 
Your  London  sun  is  here  and  shining  brightly ; 

The  Briton,  too,  puts  on  his  cheery  face, 
And  Mrs.  Bull  acquits  herself  politeFy. 

The  Romans  are  an  easy-going  race. 
With  simple  wives  more  dignified  than  sprightly ; 

I  see  them  at  their  doors,  as  day  is  closing, 

Prouder  than  duchesses,  and  more  imposing. 

A  sweet /ar  nienU  life  promotes  the  graces. 
They  pass  from  dreamy  bliss  to  wakeful  glee, 

And  in  their  bearing  and  their  speech,  one  traces 
A  breadth,  a  depth — a  grace  of  courtesy 

Not  found  in  misty  or  inclement  places ; 
Their  clime  and  tongue  are  much  in  harmony : — 

The  Cockney  met  in  Middlesex  or  Surrey, 

Is  often  cold,  and  always  in  a  hurry. 

Oh,  come  to  Rome,  nor  be  content  to  read 
Of  famous  palace  and  of  stately  street 

Whose  fountains  ever  run  with  joyful  speed, 
And  never-ceasing  murmur.     Here  we  greet 
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Memnon's  vast  monolith ;  or,  gay  with  weed, 

Rich  capitals,  as  comer-stone  or  seat. 
The  sight  of  vanished  temples,  where  now  moulder 
Old  ruins,  masking  ruin  even  older. 

Ay,  come,  and  see  the  statues,  pictures,  churches. 
Although  the  last  are  commonplace,  or  florid. — 

Who  say  'tis  here  that  superstition  perches  ? 

Myself  Tm  glad  the  marbles  have  been  quarried. 

The  sombre  streets  are  worthy  your  researches 
Tho'  ways  are  foul,  and  lava  pavement's  horrid. 

The  pleasant  sights,  that  squeamishness  disparages. 

Are  miss'd  by  all  who  roll  along  in  carriages. 

I  dare  not  speak  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Such  theme  were  all  too  splendid  for  my  pen : 

And  if  I  breathe  the  name  of  Sanzio 
(The  first  of  painters  and  of  gentlemen,) 

Is  it  that  love  casts  out  my  fear,  and  so 
I  claim  with  him  a  kindredship  ?    Ah,  when 

We  love,  the  name  is  on  our  hearts  engraven. 

As  is  thy  name,  my  own  dear  Bard  of  Avon. 

Nor  is  the  Coliseum  theme  of  mine, 

Twas  built  for  poet  of  a  larger  daring ; 
The  world  goes  there  with  torches ;  I  decline 

Thus  to  affront  the  moonbeams  with  their  flaring. 
Some  day  in  May  our  forces  we'll  combine 

(Just  you  and  I),  and  try  a  midnight  airing. 
And  then  I'll  quote  this  rhyme  to  you — and  then 
You'll  muse  upon  the  vanity  of  men ! 

Come  !    We  will  charter  such  a  pair  of  nags  I 
The  country's  better  seen  when  one  is  riding : 
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We'll  roam  where  yellow  Tiber  speeds  or  lags 
At  will.    The  aqueducts  are  yet  bestriding 

With  giant  march  (now  whole,  now  broken  crags 
With  flowers  plumed)  the  swelling  and  subsiding 

Campagna.  girt  by  purple  hills  afar. 

That  melt  in  light  beneath  the  evening  star. 

A  drive  to  Palestrina  will  be  pleasant ; 

The  wild  fig  grows  where  erst  her  rampart  stood ; 
There  oft,  in  goat-skin  clad,  a  sunburnt  peasant 

Like  Pan  comes  frisking  from  his  ilex  wood. 
And  seems  to  wake  the  past  time  in  the  present. 

Fair  contadtna,  mark  his  mirthful  mood ; 
No  antique  satyr  he.    The  nimble  fellow 
Can  join  with  jollity  your  saltarello. 


Old  sylvan  peace  and  liberty !    The  breath 

Of  life  to  unsophisticated  man ; 
Here  Mirth  may  pipe,  Love  here  may  weave  his  wreath, 

" Per  dar*  al tnio  bene'*    When  you  can. 
Come  share  their  leafy  solitudes.     Pale  Death 

And  Time  are  grudging  of  our  little  span : 
Wan  Time  speeds  lightly  o'er  the  changing  com. 
Death  grins  from  yonder  cynical  old  thorn. 


Oh,  come !    I  send  a  leaf  of  April  fern. 
It  grew  where  beauty  lingers  round  decay : 

Ashes  long  buried  in  a  sculptured  urn 
Are  not  more  dead  than  Rome — so  dead  to-day ! 

That  better  time,  for  which  the  patriots  yearn. 
Delights  the  gaze,  again  to  fade  away. 

They  wait,  they  pine  for  what  is  long  denied. 

And  thus  wait  I  till  thou  art  by  my  side. 
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Thou'rt  far  away !    Yet,  while  I  write,  I  still 
Seem  gently.  Sweet,  to  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine ; 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  drop  the  quill, 
I  cannot  yet  thy  little  hand  resign ! 

The  plain  is  fading  into  darkness  chill. 
The  Sabine  peaks  are  flush 'd  with  light  divine, 

I  watch  alone,  my  fond  thought  wings  to  thee ; 

Oh,  come  to  Rome.    Oh  come, — oh  come  to  me ! 


THE  UNREALIZED  IDEAL. 


My  only  Love  is  always  near, — 

In  country  or  in  town 
I  see  her  twinkling  feet,  I  heir 

The  whisper  of  her  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  yoimg. 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste. 
And  one  is  o*er  her  shoulder  flimg. 

And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads; 

And  down  this  world-worn  track 
She  leads  me  on;  but  while  she  leads 

She  never  gazes  back. 

And  yet  her  voice  is  in  my  dreams, 
To  witch  me  more  and  more; 

That  wooing  voice!    Ah  me,  it  seems 
Less  near  me  than  of  yore. 
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Lightly  I  sped  when  hope  was  high, 
And  youth  beguiled  the  chase; 

I  follow — follow  still;  but  I 
Shall  never  see  her  Face. 


TO  MY  GRANDMOTHER. 

(SUGGESTED   BY  A  PICTURE  BY  MR.   ROMNEY.) 

Under  the  elm  a  rustic  seat 
Was  merriest  Susan* s  pet  retreat 

To  merry-make. 

This  Relative  of  mine, 
Was  she  seventy-and-nine 

When  she  died? 
By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  looked  at  seventeen. 

As  a  Bride. 

Beneath  a  summer  tree 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm; 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste; 
What  an  arm!  and  what  a  waist 

For  an  arm  ! 

With  her  bridal-wreath,  bouquet, 
Lace  farthingale,  and  gay 

Faidala, — 
If  Romney's  touch  be  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  you. 

Grandpapa ! 
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Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love; 

They  arc  parting!    Do  they  move? 

Are  they  dumb? 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

To  say,  "Come!" 

What  funny  fancy  slips 

From  atween  these  cherry  lips? 

Whisper  me, 
Fair  Sorceress  in  paint. 
What  canon  says  I  mayn't 

Marry  thee? 

That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  confidence  sublime! 

When  I  first 
Saw  this  Lady,  in  my  youth. 
Her  winters  had,  forsooth. 

Done  their  worst. 

Her  locks,  as  white  as  snow, 
Once  shamed  the  swarthy  crow 

By-and-by 
That  fowl's  avenging  sprite 
Set  his  cruel  foot  for  spite 

Near  her  eye. 

Her  rounded  form  was  lean. 
And  her  silk  was  bombazine; 

WeU  I  wot 
With  her  needles  would  she  sit. 
And  for  hours  would  she  knit, — 

Would  she  not? 
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Ah  perishable  clay! 

Her  charms  had  dropt  away 

One  by  one: 
But  if  she  heaved  a  sigh 
With  a  burthen,  it  was,  "Thy 

Will  be  done." 

In  travail,  as  in  tears. 
With  the  fardel  of  her  years 

Overprest, 
In  mercy  she  was  borne 
Where  the  weary  and  the  worn 

Are  at  rest. 

O  if  you  now  are  there. 
And  sweet  as  once  you  were. 

Grandmamma, 
This  nether  world  agrees 
You'll  all  the  better  please 

Grandpapa. 


BEGGARS. 

They  eat,  and  drink,  and  scheme,  and  plod, — 
They  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 

And  many  are  afraid  of  God — 
And  more  of  Mrs,  Grundy. 

I  am  pacing  the  Mall  in  a  rapt  reverie, 

I  am  thinking  if  Sophy  is  thinking  of  me. 

When  I'm  roused  by  a  ragged  and  shivering  wretch. 

Who  seems  to  be  well  on  his  way  to  Jack  Ketch. 
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He's  got  a  bad  face,  and  a  shocking  bad  hat ; 

A  comb  in  his  fist,  and  he  sees  I'm  a  flat. 

For  he  says,  "  Buy  a  comb,  it's  a  fine  im  to  wear ; 

On'y  try  it,  my  Lord,  through  your  whiskers  and  'air. 


ft 


He  eyes  my  gold  chain,  as  if  greedy  to  crib  it ; 
He  looks  just  as  if  he'd  been  blown  from  a  gibbet. 
I  pause.  .  .  .  !    I  pass  on,  and  beside  the  club  fire 
I  settle  that  Sophy  is  all  I  desire. 

As  I  stroll  from  the  club,  and  am  deep  in  a  strophe 
That  rolls  upon  all  that's  delightful  in  Sophy, 
I'm  humbly  addressed  by  an  "  object "  unnerving. 
So  tatter'd  a  wretch  must  be  "  highly  deserving." 

She  begs, — I  am  touch'd,  but  I've  great  circumspection; 
I  stifle  remorse  with  the  soothing  reflection 
That  cases  of  vice  are  by  no  means  a  rarity — 
The  worst  vice  of  all's  indiscriminate  charity. 

Am  I  right  ?    How  I  wish  that  my  clerical  guide 
Would  settle  this  question — and  others  beside. 
For  always  one's  heart  to  be  hardening  thus. 
If  wholesome  for  Beggars,  is  hurtful  for  us, 

• 

A  few  minutes  later  I'm  happy  and  free 

To  sip  "  /is  own  Sophy  kins* "  five  o'clock  tea ; 

Her  table  is  loaded,  for  when  a  girl  marries. 

What  bushels  of  rubbish  they  send  her  from  Barry* s  ! 

'  There's  a  present  for  you.  Sir ! "    Yes,  thanks  to  her  thrift. 
My  Pet  has  been  able  to  buy  me  a  gift ; 
And  she  slips  in  my  hand,  the  delightfully  sly  Thing, 
A  paper-weight  form'd  of  a  bronze  lizard  writhing. 
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What  a  charming  cadeaul  and  so  truthfully  moulded; 
But  perhaps  you  don't  know,  or  deserve  to  be  scolded. 
That  in  casting  this  metal  a  live,  harmless  lizard 
Was  cruelly  tortured  in  ghost  and  in  gizzard  ?  " 


*  Po-oh  I " — says  my  Lady,  (she  always  says  "  Pooh  " 
When  she's  willful,  and  does  what  she  oughtn't  to  do !) 

"  Hopgarten  protests  they've  no  feeling,  and  so 
It  was  only  their  muscular  mcvemeni,  you  know ! " 

Thinks  I  (when  I've  said  au  rtvoir,  and  depart — 
A  Comb  in  my  pocket,  a  Weight — ^at  my  heart). 
And  when  wretched  Mendicants  writhe,  there's  a  notion 
That  begging  is  only  their  "  muscular  motion." 


AT   HER   WINDOW. 

Ah,  Minstrel,  how  strange  is 

The  carol  you  sing  I 
Let  Psyche,  who  ranges 

The  Garden  of  Springs 
Remember  the  changes 

December  will  bring. 

Beating  heart !  we  come  again 
Where  my  Love  reposes : 

This  is  Mabel's  window-pane ; 
These  are  Mabel's  roses. 

Is  she  rested  ?    Does  she  kneel 

In  the  twilight  stilly ; 
Lily-clad  from  throat  to  heel. 

She  my  virgin  lily  ? 
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Soon  the  wan,  the  wistful  stars. 

Fading,  will  forsake  her ; 
Elves  of  light,  on  beamy  bars. 

Whisper  then,  and  wake  her. 

Let  this  friendly  pebble  plead 

At  her  flowery  grating. 
If  she  hear  me  will  she  heed  ? 

Mabel,  I  am  waiting, 

Mabel  will  be  deck*d  anon, 

Zoned  in  bride's  apparel ; 
Happy  zone ! — O  hark  to  yon 

Passion-shaken  carol  I 

Sing  thy  song,  thou  tranced  thrush, 

Pipe  thy  best,  thy  clearest ; — 
Hush,  her  lattice  moves,  O  hush — 

Dearest  Mabel ! — dearest .... 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ODE  RECITED  AT   THE 
HARVARD    COMMEMORATION. 

July  21,  1865. 

Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads  ? 
Not  down  through  flowery  meads. 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth's  vainglorious  weeds. 
But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly-hostile  creeds. 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate  way. 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  clings-to  bleeds. 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Light  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the  sword 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath ; 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  thought, 
Whether  from  Baal's  stone  obscene, 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  God's  pure  altar  brought, 
Bursts  up  in  flame ;  the  war  of  tongue  and  pen 
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Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was  fraught, 
And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught, 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  state  with  shock  of  men : 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued. 
And  cries  reproachful :    "  Was  it,  then,  my  pfaise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved  ?    Prove  now  thy  truth ; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phrase; 
The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate ! " 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways. 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 

So  bountiful  is  Fate ; 

But  then  to  stand  beside  her. 

When  craven  churls  deride  her. 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield. 

This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 

And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 

Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 

Who  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth. 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth. 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 

With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bum. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 

Repeating  us  by  rote  : 
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For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 

W^ise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 

Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 

Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 

In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  sldll. 
And  supple-tempered  will 

That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrusL 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind ; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here. 

Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  momward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 

And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 

In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 

Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he : 
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He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


A  PARABLE. 

Said  Christ  our  Lord,  "  I  will  go  and  sec 
How  the  men,  my  brethren,  believe  in  me." 
He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of  birth, 
But  made  himself  known  to  the  children  of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers,  and  kings. 
Behold,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things ; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great." 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they  spread 

Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread. 

And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 

They  lodged  him,  and  served  him  with  kingly  fare. 

Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him ; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall. 
He  saw  his  image  high  over  all. 
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But  still,  wherever  his  steps  they  led, 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  his  head. 
And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation-stones. 
The  son  of  Mary  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall. 
He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the  wall, 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed. 


« 


Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars,  then, 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  ? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure. 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor  ? 


"  With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 
Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  their  Father's  fold ; 
I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years/' 

"  O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt. 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built ; 
Behold  thine  images,  how  they  stand, 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land. 

*'  Our  task  is  hard, — with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  thy  earth  forever  the  same. 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  thou  leftest  them,  thy  sheep." 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 
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These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem, 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "  Lo,  here,"  said  he, 
"  The  images  ye  have  made  of  me  I " 


THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's 

aching  breast 
Rims  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to  west. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him 

climb  I 

To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  instantaneous 

throe. 
When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  systems  to  and  fro ; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing  start. 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing  with  mute  lips  apart. 
And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  manchild  leaps  beneath  the  Fut- 
ure's heart. 

So  the  Evil's  triumph  sendeth,  with  a  terror  and  a  chill. 

Under  continent  to  continent,  the  sense  of  coming  ill. 

And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  his  sympathies  with 

God 
In  hot  tear-drops  ebbing  earthward,  to  be  drunk  up  by  the  sod, 
Till  a  corpse  crawls  round  unburied,  delving  in  the  nobler  clod. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along. 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or 
wrong; 
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Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or 

shame; — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom 

or  blight. 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that 

light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt 

stand. 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust  against 

our  land  ? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet 't  is  Truth  alone  is  strong. 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshicld  her  from  all  wrong. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages,  and  the  beacon-moments  see, 
That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent,  jut  through  Oblivion's 

sea; 
Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crises,  God's  stem  winnowers,  from  whose  feet  earth's 

chaff  must  fly ; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath 

passed  by. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger ;  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and  the 

Word; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  un- 
known, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own. 
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Wc  sec  dimly  in  the  Present  what  is  small  and  what  is  great. 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate. 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular ;  amid  the  market's  din. 
List  the  ominous  stern  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within, — 
"  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  compromise 
with  sin." 


Slavery,  the  earth-bom  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the  giant  brood. 
Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  drenched  the 

earth  with  blood, 
Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer  day. 
Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey ; — 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  helpless  children 

play? 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched 

crust. 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  't  is  prosperous  to  be 

just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes, — they  were  souls  that 

stood  alone. 
While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  contumelious  stone, 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith  divine. 
By  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood  and  to  God's  supreme 

design. 

By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I  track, 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns  not 

back, 
And  these  mounts  of  anguish  number  how  each  generation 

learned 
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One  new  word  of  that  grand  Credo  which  in  prophet-hearts 

hath  burned 
Since  the  first  man  stood  God-conquered  with  his  face  to  heaven 

upturned. 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward :  where  to-day  the  martyr  stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  hands ; 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  fagots 

bum, 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

'Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves. 
Worshipers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime ; — 
Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  be- 
hind their  time  ? 
Turn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Future,  that  make  Plymouth 
rock  sublime  ? 

They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  Past's ; 
But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  hath  made 

us  free, 
Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits  flee 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them  across 

the  sea. 

They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them ;  we  are  traitors  to 

our  sires, 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's  new-lit  altar-fires : 
Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer  ?    Shall  we,  in  our  haste  to 

slay, 
From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral  lamps 

away 
To  light  up  the  martjrr-fagots  round  the  prophets  of  to-day  ? 


it 
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New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good 

uncouth ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast 

of  Truth ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims 

be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate 

winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key. 


"WHAT  IS  SO  RARE  AS  A  DAY  IN  JUNE?" 

FROM  "THE  VISION   OF  SIR  LAUNFAL." 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creatiwe's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  sununer  it  receives ; 
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His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay ; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it. 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green ; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear. 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near. 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 
Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 

Tis  the  natural  way  of  living : 
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Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed,  • 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 
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God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur  'z  you  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An*  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder. 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'Ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 

There  wam't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her. 

An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbly  crook-necks  hung. 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 
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The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin*. 

Twas  kin*  o*  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  scch  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o*  man,  A  i. 
Clean  grit  an'  human  natur* ; 

None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He  *d  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  squired  'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'em. 

Fust  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells — 
All  is,  he  couldn't  love  'em. 

But  long  o'  her  his  veins  *ould  run 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple. 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o*  sun 
Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  such  a  swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir; 
My !  when  he  made  Ole  Hunderd  ring. 

She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An'  she'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer. 
When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it 
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Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some/ 

She  seemed  to  *ve  gut  a  new  soul. 
For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he  'd  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an*  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin*  on  the  scraper, — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelin's  flew. 

Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin*  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle. 
His  heart  kep*  goin'  pity-pat. 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An*  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 

£z  though  she  wished  him  furder. 
An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 

Parin'  away  like  murder. 


•*  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose  }  *' 

"  Wal  ....  no  ....  I  come  dasignin*  "- 
**  To  see  my  Ma  ?    She's  sprinklin*  clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer*s  i'nin'.*' 

To  say  why  gals  act  so  or  so. 
Or  don*t,  *ould  be  presumin' ; 

Mebby  to  mtanyes  an*  say  no 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust. 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other. 

An*  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  couldn't  ha*  told  ye  nuther. 
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Says  he.  "  I'd  better  call  agin  " ; 

Says  she,  "  Think  likely,  Mister  " ; 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An' ....  Wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes. 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes*  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expressin', 
Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood. 
An'  gin  'em  both  her  blessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 
Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 

And  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 
In  meetin'  come  nex'  Sunday. 
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At  Paris  it  was,  at  the  Opera  there ; — 

And  she  look'd  like  a  queen  in  a  book  that  night. 
With  the  wreath  of  pearl  in  her  raven  hair. 

And  the  brooch  on  her  breast,  so  bright. 

Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote. 
The  best,  to  my  taste,  is  the  Trovatore: 

And  Mario  can  soothe  with  a  tenor  note 
The  souls  in  Purgatory. 

The  moon  on  the  tower  slept  soft  as  snow : 

And  who  was  not  thrill'd  in  the  strangest  way, 
As  we  heard  him  sing,  while  the  gas  bum'd  low, 
"  Non  ti  scordar  dinuf** 

The  Emperor  there,  in  his  box  of  state, 
Look'd  grave,  as  if  he  had  just  then  seen 

The  red  flag  wave  from  the  city-gate. 
Where  his  eagles  in  bronze  had  been. 

429 
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The  Empress,  too,  had  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

You'd  have  said  that  her  fanqr  had  gone  back  again. 
For  one  moment,  under  the  old  blue  sky. 

To  the  old  glad  life  in  Spain. 

Well !  there  in  our  front-row  box  we  sat. 

Together,  my  bride-betroth'd  and  1 ; 
My  gaze  was  fix'd  on  my  opera-hat. 

And  hers  on  the  stage  bard  by. 

And  both  were  silent,  and  both  were  sad. 

Like  a  queen,  she  lean'd  on  her  full  white  arm. 
With  that  regal,  indolent  air  she  had ; 

So  confident  of  her  charm ! 

I  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  thinking  then 
Of  her  former  lord,  good  soul  that  he  was! 

Wlio  died  the  richest  and  roundest  of  men. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

I  hope  that,  to  get  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Thro'  a  needle's  eye  he  had  not  to  pass. 

I  wish  him  well,  for  the  jointure  gi\'en 
To  my  lady  of  Carabas. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  thinking  of  my  first  lovt. 
As  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  aught  for  years. 

Till  over  my  eyes  there  beg^  to  move 
Something  that  felt  like  tears. 

I  thought  of  the  dress  that  she  wore  last  time. 
When  we  stood.  *neath  the  c>-press  trees,  together. 

In  that  lost  land,  in  that  soft  clime. 
In  the  crimson  evening  weather : 
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Of  that  muslin  dress  (for  the  eve  was  hot) 
And  her  warm  white  neck  in  its  golden  chain* 

And  her  full,  soft  hair  just  tied  in  a  knot, 
And  falling  loose  again : 

And  the  jasmin-flower  in  her  fair  young  breast : 
(O  the  faint,  sweet  smell  of  that  jasmin-flower !) 

And  the  one  bird  singing  alone  to  his  nest : 
And  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 

I  thought  of  our  little  quarrels  and  strife ; 

And  the  letter  that  brought  me  back  my  ring. 
And  it  all  seem'd  then,  in  the  waste  of  life. 

Such  a  very  little  thing ! 

For  I  thought  of  her  grave  below  the  hill. 
Which  the  sentinel  cypress-tree  stands  over. 

And  I  thought — "  Were  she  only  living  still. 
How  I  could  forgive  her,  and  love  her  I " 

And  I  swear,  as  I  thought  of  her  thus,  in  that  hour, 
And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  were  best. 

That  I  smelt  the  smell  of  that  jasmin-flower 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet. 
It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold ! 

Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
Where  a  munmiy  is  half  unroll'd. 

And  I  tum'd,  and  look'd.    She  was  sitting  there 
In  a  dim  box,  over  the  stage ;  and  drest 

In  that  muslin  dress,  with  that  full  soft  hair. 
And  that  jasmin  in  her  breast ! 
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I  was  here :  and  she  was  there : 

And  the  glittering  horseshoe  curved  between : — 
From  my  bride-betroth 'd,  with  her  raven  hair, 

And  her  sumptuous,  scornful  mien, 

To  my  early  love,  with  her  eyes  downcast. 
And  over  her  primrose  face  the  shade, 

(In  short  from  the  Future  back  to  the  Past) 
There  was  but  a  step  to  be  made. 

To  my  early  love  from  my  future  bride 
One  moment  I  look'd.    Then  I  stole  to  the  door ; 

I  traversed  the  passage ;  and  down  at  her  side, 
I  was  sitting,  a  moment  more. 

My  thinking  of  her,  or  the  music's  strain. 

Or  something  which  never  will  be  exprest, 
Had  brought  her  back  from  the  grave  again. 

With  the  jasmin  in  her  breast. 

She  is  not  dead,  and  she  is  not  wed ! 

But  she  loves  me  now,  and  she  loved  me  then ; 
And  the  very  first  word  that  her  sweet  lips  said, 

My  heart  grew  youthful  again. 

The  Marchioness  there,  of  Carabas, 

She  is  wealthy,  and  young,  and  handsome  still, 

And  but  for  her  .  .  .  well,  we'll  let  that  pass. 
She  may  marry  whomever  she  will. 

But  I  will  marry  my  own  first  love, 

With  her  primrose  face :  for  old  things  are  best : 
And  the  flower  in  her  bosom,  I  prize  it  above 

The  brooch  in  my  lady's  breast. 
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The  world  is  fiU'd  with  folly  and  sin, 
And  Love  must  cling  where  it  can,  I  say ; 

For  Beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win ; 
But  one  isn't  loved  every  day. 

And  I  think,  in  the  lives  of  most  women  and  men. 
There's  a  moment  when  all  would  go  smooth  and  even. 

If  only  the  dead  could  find  out  when 
To  come  back,  and  be  forgiven. 

But  O  the  smell  of  that  jasmin-flower ! 

And  O  that  music !  and  O  the  way 
That  voice  ran  out  from  the  donjon  tower, 

Non  ti  scordar  di  me^ 
Non  ti  scordar  di  me  I 
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My  love, — my  chosen, — but  not  mine  !  I  send 
My  whole  heart  to  thee  in  these  words  I  write  ; 

So  let  the  blotted  lines,  my  soul's  sole  friend,  • 
Lie  upon  thine,  and  there  be  blest  at  night. 

This  flower,  whose  bruis^  purple  blood  will  stain 
This  page  now  wet  with  the  hot  tears  that  fall — 

(Indeed,  indeed,  I  struggle  to  restrain 
This  weakness,  but  the  tears  come,  spite  of  all !) 

I  pluck'd  it  from  the  branch  you  used  to  praise, 
The  branch  that  hides  the  wall.    I  tend  your  flowers. 

I  keep  the  paths  we  paced  in  happier  days. 
How  long  ago  they  seem,  those  pleasant  hours  ! 
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The  white  laburnum  's  out.    Your  judas-tree 
Begins  to  shed  those  crimson  buds  of  his. 

The  nightingales  sing — ah,  too  joyously  ! 
Who  says  those  birds  are  sad  ?     I  think  there  is 

That  in  the  books  we  read,  which  deeper  wrings 
My  heart,  so  they  lie  dusty  on  the  shelf. 

Ah  me,  I  meant  to  speak  of  other  things 
Less  sad.    In  vain !  they  bring  me  to  myself. 

I  know  your  patience.    And  I  would  not  cast 
New  shade  on  days  so  dark  as  yours  are  grown 

By  weak  and  wild  repining  for  the  past. 
Since  it  is  past  forever,  O  mine  own  ! 

For  hard  enough  the  daily  cross  you  bear. 
Without  that  deeper  pain  reflection  brings  ; 

And  all  too  sore  the  fretful  household  care, 
Free  of  the  contrast  of  remember'd  things. 

But  ah  !  it  little  profits,  that  we  thrust 

From  all  that 's  said,  what  both  must  feel,  unnamed. 
Better  to  face  it  boldly,  as  we  must. 

Than  feel  it  in  the  silence,  and  be  shamed. 

Irene,  I  have  loved  you,  as  men  love 
Light,  music,  odor,  beauty,  love  itself ; — 

Whatever  is  apart  from  and  above 
Those  daily  needs  which  deal  with  dust  and  pelf. 

And  I  had  been  content,  without  one  thought 
Our  guardian  angels  could  have  blusht  to  know. 

So  to  have  lived  and  died,  demanding  nought 
Save,  living,  dying,  to  have  loved  you  so. 
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My  youth  was  orphan 'd  and  my  age  will  be 
Childless.     I  have  no  sister.     None  to  steal 

One  stray  thought  from  the  many  thoughts  of  thee. 
Which  are  the  source  of  all  I  think  and  feel. 

My  wildest  wish  was  vassal  to  thy  ^^411 : 
My  haughtiest  hope,  a  pensioner  on  thy  smile, 

Which  did  with  light  my  barren  being  fill, 
As  moonlight  glorifies  some  desert  isle. 

I  never  thought  to  know  what  I  have  known, — 
The  rapture,  dear,  of  being  loved  by  you : 

I  never  thought,  within  my  heart,  to  own 
One  wish  so  blest  that  you  should  share  it  too : 

Nor  ever  did  I  deem,  contemplating 

The  many  sorrows  in  this  place  of  pain. 
So  strange  a  sorrow  to  my  life  could  cling. 

As,  being  thus  loved,  to  be  beloved  in  vain. 

But  now  we  know  the  best,  the  worst.    We  have 

Interred,  and  prematurely,  and  unknown. 
Our  youth,  our  hearts,  our  hopes,  in  one  small  grave. 

Whence  we  must  wander,  widow'd,  to  our  ot^ti. 

And  if  we  comfort  not  each  other,  what 
Shall  comfort  us,  in  the  dark  days  to  come  ? 

Not  the. light  laughter  of  the  world,  and  not 
The  faces  and  the  firelight  of  fond  home. 

And  so  I  write  to  you,  and  write,  and  write, 
For  the  mere  sake  of  writing  to  you,  dear. 

What  can  I  tell  you  that  you  know  not  ?    Night 
Is  deep'ning  thro'  the  rosy  atmosphere 
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About  the  lonely  casement  of  this  room, 
Which  you  have  left  familiar  with  the  grace 

That  grows  where  you  have  been.    And  on  the  gloom 
I  almost  fancy  I  can  see  your  face. 

Not  pale  with  pain,  and  tears  restrain*d  for  me. 
As  when  I  last  beheld  it ;  but  as  first, 

A  dream  of  rapture  and  of  poesy. 
Upon  my  youth,  like  dawn  on  dark,  it  burst. 

Perchance  I  shall  not  ever  see  again 
That  face.    I  know  that  I  shall  never  see 

Its  radiant  beauty  as  I  saw  it  then, 
Save  by  this  lonely  lamp  of  memory. 

With  childhood's  starry  graces  lingering  yet 
r  the  rosy  orient  of  young  womanhood ; 

And  eyes  like  woodland  violets  newly  wet ; 
And  lips  that  left  their  meaning  in  my  blood ! 

I  will  not  say  to  you  what  I  might  say 

To  one  less  worthily  loved,  less  worthy  love. 
I  will  not  say — "  Forget  the  past !    Be  gay, 
"  And  let  the  all  ill-judging  world  approve 

"  Light  in  your  eyes,  and  laughter  on  your  lip ! " 
I  will  not  say — "  Dissolve  in  thought  forever 

"  Our  sorrowful,  but  sacred,  fellowship." 

For  that  would  be,  to  bid  you,  dear,  dissever 

Your  nature  from  its  nobler  heritage 

In  consolations  register *d  in  heaven. 
For  griefs  this  world  is  barren  to  assuage, 

And  hopes  to  which,  on  earth,  no  home  is  given. 
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But  I  would  whisper,  what  for  evermore 
My  own  heart  whispers  thro'  the  wakeful  night, 
"  This  grief  is  but  a  shadow,  flung  before, 
"  From  some  refulgent  substance  out  of  sigfaL" 

Wherefore  it  happens,  in  this  riddling  world. 
That,  where  sin  came  not,  sorrow  yet  should  be ; 

Why  heaven's  most  hurtful  thunders  should  be  hurl'd 
At  what  seems  noblest  in  humanity ; 

And  we  are  punish 'd  for  our  purest  deeds. 
And  chasten 'd  for  our  holiest  thoughts ;  alas ! 

There  is  no  reason  found  in  all  the  creeds. 
Why  these  things  are,  nor  whence  they  came  to  pass. 

But  in  the  heart  of  man  a  secret  voice 

There  is,  which  speaks,  and  will  not  be  restrained. 
Which  cries  to  Grief  "  Weep  on,  while  I  rejoice, 
"  Knowing  that,  somewhere,  all  will  be  explained." 

I  will  not  cant  that  commonplace  of  friends. 
Which  never  yet  hath  dried  one  mourner's  tears. 

Nor  say  that  grief's  slow  wisdom  makes  amends 
For  broken  hearts  and  desolated  years. 

« 

For  who  would  barter  all  he  hopes  from  life 

To  be  a  little  wiser  than  his  kind  ? 
Who  arm  his  nature  for  continued  strife. 

Where  all  he  seeks  for  hath  been  left  behind  ? 

But  I  would  say,  O  pure  and  perfect  pearl 
Which  I  have  dived  so  deep  in  life  to  find, 

Lock'd  in  my  heart  thou  liest.    The  wave  may  curl. 
The  wind  may  wail  above  us.    Wave  and  wind. 
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What  are  their  storm  and  strife  to  me  and  you  ? 

No  strife  can  mar  the  pure  heart's  inmost  calm. 
This  life  of  ours,  what  is  it  ?    A  very  few 

Soon-ended  years,  and  then, — the  ceaseless  psalm, 

And  the  eternal  sabbath  of  the  soul ! 

Hush !  while  I  write,  from  the  dim  Carmin^ 
The  midnight  angelus  begins  to  roll 

And  float  athwart  the  darkness  up  to  me. 

My  messenger  (a  man  by  danger  tried) 

Waits  in  the  courts  below  ;  and  ere  our  star 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  dawn  hath  died, 
Beloved  one,  this  letter  will  be  far 

Athwart  the  mountain,  and  the  mist,  to  you. 

I  know  each  robber  hamlet.     I  know  all 
This  mountain  people.     I  have  friends,  both  true 

And  trusted,  sworn  to  aid,  whate'er  befall. 

I  have  a  bark  upon  the  gulf.     And  I, 

If  to  my  heart  I  yielded  in  this  hour. 
Might  say  "  Sweet  fellow-sufferer,  let  us  fly! 
"  I  know  a  little  isle  which  doth  embower 

"  A  home  where  exiled  angels  might  forbear 
"  Awhile  to  mourn  for  Paradise."  .  .  .  But  no ! 
Never,  whate'er  fate  now  may  bring  us,  dear, 
Shalt  thou  reproach  me  for  that  only  woe 

Which  even  love  is  powerless  to  console ; 

Which  dwells  where  duty  dies :  and  haunts  the  tomb 
Of  life's  abandon'd  purpose  in  the  soul ; 

And  leaves  to  hope,  in  heaven  itself,  no  room. 
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Man  cannot  make,  but  may  ennoble,  fate, 

By  nobly  bearing  it.    So  let  us  trust 
Not  to  ourselves  but  God,  and  calmly  wait 

Love's  orient,  out  of  darkness  and  of  dust. 

Farewell,  and  yet  again  farewell,  and  yet 
Never  farewell, — if  farewell  mean  to  fare 

Alone  and  disunited.    Love  hath  set 
Our  days  in  music  to  the  selfsame  air ; 

And  I  shall  feel,  wherever  we  may  be. 

Even  tho'  in  absence  and  an  alien  clime. 
The  shadow  of  the  sunniness  of  thee, 

Hovering,  in  patience,  through  a  clouded  time. 

Farewell !    The  dawn  is  rising,  and  the  light 

Is  making,  in  the  east,  a  faint  endeavor 
To  illuminate  the  mountain  peaks.    Good  night.       ^ 

Thine  own,  and  only  thine,  my  love,  forever. 
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Midnight  past  I    Not  a  sound  of  aught 

Thro'  the  silent  house,  but  the  wind  at  his  prayers. 
I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 

Of  the  dear  dead  woman  upstairs. 

A  night  of  tears !  for  the  gusty  rain 
Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  yet ; 

And  the  moon  look'd  forth,  as  tho'  in  pain. 
With  her  face  all  white  and  wet : 
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Nobody  with  me,  my  watch  to  keep, 
But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love : 

And  ^ef  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  the  chamber  up  above. 

Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place 
All  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside. 

But  the  good  young  Priest,  with  the  Raphael-face, 
Who  confess'd  her  when  she  died. 

That  good  young  Priest  is  of  gentle  nerve. 
And  my  grief  had  moved  him  beyond  control ; 

For  his  lip  grew  white,  as  I  could  observe. 
When  he  speeded  her  parting  soul. 

I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone : 
I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore : 

I  said  "  The  staff  of  my  life  is  gone : 
The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more. 

"  On  her  cold,  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear — 
Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 

"  It  is  set  all  round  with  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept, 
For  each  ruby  there,  my  heart  hath  bled : 
For  each  pearl,  my  eyes  have  wept." 

And  I  said — "  The  thing  is  precious  to  me : 
"  They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  churchyard  clay ; 
"  It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be, 
"  If  I  do  not  take  it  away." 
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I  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 
And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creak*d  for  fright, 

Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  I  came 
Where  she  lay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  shone  over  her  winding-sheet. 

There,  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed : 
Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet, 

And  seven  about  her  head. 

As  I  stretch'd  my  hand,  I  held  my  breath  ; 

I  tum'd  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart : 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death : 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

• 

I  thought,  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there. 
It  had  warm'd  that  heart  to  life,  with  love ; 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear. 
And  I  could  feel  it  move. 

'T  was  the  hand  of  a  man,  that  was  moving  slow 

O'er  the  heart  of  the  dead, — from  the  other  side ; 
And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  my  brow, 
"  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse  ?  "  I  cried. 

Opposite  me,  by  the  tapers'  light. 
The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved,  \ 

Stood  over  the  corpse,  and  all  as  white ; 
And  neither  of  us  moved. 

"  What  do  you  here,  my  friend  .^  "  .  .  .  The  man 

Look'd  first  at  me,  and  then  at  the  dead. 
'  There  is  a  portrait  here,"  he  began  ; 
"  There  is.     It  is  mine,"  I  said. 
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Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  "  Yours,  no  doubt, 
"  The  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago. 
When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out. 
And  placed  mine  there,  I  know." 


*« 


u 


"  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,"  said  I. 
"  A  month  ago,"  said  my  friend  to  me ; 
"  And  in  your  throat,"  I  groan'd,  "  you  lie ! 
He  answered  "  Let  us  see ! " 
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Enough,"  I  retum'd,  "  let  the  dead  decide : 
"  And  whose  soever  the  portrait  prove,      ' 
"  His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried 
"  Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love." 


We  found  the  portrait  there  in  its  place : 
We  open'd  it  by  the  tapers*  shine : 

The  gems  were  all  unchanged :  the  face 
Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 


"  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least ! 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 
"  Is  our  friend's,  the  Raphael-faced  young  Priest, 

Who  confess'd  her  when  she  died." 


The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red, 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 
For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled : 

For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 
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There  be  three  hundred  different  ways  and  more 
Of  speaking,  but  of  weeping  only  one ; 

And  that  one  way,  the  wide  world  o'er  and  o'er, 
Is  known  by  all,,  tho'  it  is  taught  by  none. 

No  man  is  master  of  this  ancient  lore. 
And  no  man  pupil.    Every  simpleton 

Can  weep  as  well  as  every  sage.    The  man 

Does  it  no  better  than  the  infant  can. 


The  first  thing  all  men  learn  is  how  to  speak, 
Yet  understand  they  not  each  other's  speech ; 

But  tears  are  neither  Latin,  nor  yet  Greek, 
Nor  prose,  nor  verse.    The  language  that  they  teach 

Is  universal.     Cleopatra's  cheek 
They  decked  with  pearls  no  richer  than  from  each 

Of  earth's  innumerable  mourners  fall 

Unstudied,  yet  correctly  classical. 


Tears  are  the  oldest  and  the  commonest 
Of  all  things  upon  earth ;  and  yet  how  new 

The  tale  each  time  told  by  them !  how  unblessed 
Were  life's  hard  way  without  their  heavenly  dew  I 

Joy  borrows  them  from  Grief :  Faith  trembles  lest 
She  lose  them :  even  Hope  herself  smiles  thro' 

The  rainbow  they  make  round  her  as  they  fall : 

And  Death,  that  cannot  weep,  sets  weeping  all. 
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Look  I  the  sun  sets.     Now's  the  rarest 

Hour  of  all  the  blessed  day, 
(Just  the  hour,  love,  you  look  fairest :) 

Even  the  snails  are  out  to  play. 

Cool  the  breeze  mounts,  like  this  Chianti 
Which  I  drain  down  to  the  sun. 

There  !  shut  up  that  old  green  Dante, — 
Turn  the  page,  where  we  begun 

At  the  last  news  of  Ulysses, — 

A  grand  image,  fit  to  close 
Just  such  grand  gold  eves  as  this  is. 

Full  of  splendor  and  repose  ! 

To  loop  up  those  long  bright  tresses, — 

Only  one  or  two  must  fall 
Down  your  warm  neck  evening  kisses 

Through  the  soft  curls  spite  of  all. 

Ah,  but  rest  in  your  still  place  there  ! 

Stir  not — turn  not !  the  warm  pleasure 
Coming,  going  in  your  face  there, 

And  the  rose  (no  richer  treasure) 

• 

In  your  bosom,  like  my  love  there. 
Just  half  secret  and  half  seen ; 

And  the  soft  light  from  above  there 
Streaming  o'er  you  where  you  lean, 
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With  your  fair  head  in  the  shadow 

Of  that  grass-hat's  glancing  brim, 
Like  a  daisy  in  a  meadow 

Which  its  own  deep  fringes  dim. 
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O  you  laugh, — you  cry  "  What  folly ! 

Yet  you'd  scarcely  have  me  wise. 
If  I  judge  right,  judging  wholly 

By  the  secret  in  your  eyes. 

But  look  down  now,  o'er  the  city 
Sleeping  soft  among  the  hills, — 

Our  dear  Florence !    That  great  Pitti 
With  its  steady  shadow  fills 


Half  the  town  up :  its  unwinking 
Cold  white  windows,  as  they  glare 

Down  the  long  streets,  set  one  thinking 
Of  the  old  dukes  who  lived  there ; 

And  one  pictures  those  strange  men  so ! — 
Subtle  brains,  and  iron  thews ! 

There,  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo : — 
The  long  cypress  avenues 

Creep  up  slow  the  stately  hillside 
Where  the  merry  loungers  are. 

But  far  more  I  love  this  still  side, — 
The  blue  plain  you  see  so  far ! 

Where  the  shore  of  bright  white  villas 
Leaves  off  faint :  the  purple  breadths 

Of  the  olives  and  the  willows : 
And  the  gold-rimmed  mountain  widths. 
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All  transfused  in  slumbrous  glory, 
To  one  burning  point — the  sun. 

But  up  here,  slow,  cold,  and  hoary 
Reach  the  olives,  one  by  one  : 

And  the  land  looks  fresh :  the  yellow 
Arbute-berries,  here  and  there. 

Growing  slowly  ripe  and  mellow 
Through  a  flush  of  rosy  hair. 

For  the  Tramontana  last  week 
Was  about ;  *t  is  scarce  three  weeks 

Since  the  snow  lay,  one  white  vast  streak. 
Upon  those  old  purple  peaks 

So  to-day  among  the  grasses 
One  may  pick  up  tens  and  twelves 

Of  young  olives,  as  one  passes. 
Blown  about,  and  by  themselves 

Blackening  sullen-ripe.    The  com  too 
Grows  each  day  from  green  to  golden. 

The  large-eyed  wind-flowers  forlorn  too 
Blow  among  it,  unbeholden : 

Some  of  white,  some  crimson,  others 
Purple  blackening  to  the  heart. 

From  the  deep  wheat-sea  which  smothers 
Their  bright  globes  up.  how  they  start ! 

And  the  small  wild  pinks  from  tender 
Feather-grasses  peep  at  us. 

While  above  them,  bums,  on  slender 
Stems,  the  red  gladiolus. 
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And  the  grapes  are  green :  this  season 
They  '11  be  round  and  sound  and  true. 

If  no  after-blight  should  seize  on 
Those  young  bunches  turning  blue. 

O  that  night  of  purple  weather ! 

(Just  before  the  moon  had  set) 
You  remember  how  together 

We  walked  home  ?  the  grass  was  wet. 

The  long  grass  in  the  Poderd — 

With  the  balmy  dew  among  it : 
And  that  nightingale — the  fairy 

Song  he  sung — O  how  he  sung  it! 

And  the  fig-trees  had  grown  heavy, 
With  the  young  figs  white  and  woolly 

And  the  fire-flies,  bevy  on  bevy 
Of  soft  sparkles,  pouring  fully 

Their  warm  life  through  trance  on  trances 

Of  thick  citron-shades  behind. 
Rose,  like  swarms  of  loving  fancies 

Through  some  rich  and  pensive  mind. 

So  we  reached  the  loggia.     Leaning 

Faint,  we  sat  there  in  the  shade. 
Neither  spoke.    The  night's  deep  meaning 

Filled  the  silence  up  unsaid. 

Hoarsely  through  the  cypress  alley 

A  civetta  out  of  tune 
Tried  his  voice  by  fits.    The  valley 

Lay  all  dark  below  the  moon. 
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Until  into  song  you  burst  out, — 
That  old  song  I  made  for  you 

When  we  found  our  rose,  the  first  out— 
l.ast  sweet  Springtime  in  the  dew. 

Well !  ...  if  things  had  gone  less  wildly- 
Had  I  settled  down  before 

There,  in  England,  labored  mildly — 
And  been  patient — and  learned  more 

Of  how  men  should  live  in  London — 
Been  less  happy — or  more  wise — 

Left  no  great  works  tried,  and  undone — 
Never  looked  in  your  soft  eyes — 

I  .  .  .  but  what's  the  use  of  thinking? 

There !  our  nightingale  begins — 
Now  a  rising  note — now  sinking 

Back  in  little  broken  rings 

Of  warm  songs  that  spread  and  eddy — 
Now  he  picks  up  heart — and  draws 

His  great  music,  slow  and  steady, 
To  a  silver-centred  pause  I 
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LONGING. 

My  heart  is  full  of  inarticulate  pain, 
And  beats  laborious.    Cold,  ungenial  looks 

Invade  my  sanctuary.    Men  of  gain. 
Wise  in  success,  well  read  in  feeble  books. 

No  nigher  come,  I  pray :  your  air  is  drear ; 

'Tis  winter  and  low  skies  when  ye  appear. 

Beloved,  who  love  beauty  and  fair  truth ! 

Come  nearer  me ;  too  near  ye  cannot  come ; 
Make  me  an  atmosphere  sweet  with  your  youth ; 

Give  me  your  souls  to  breathe  in,  a  large  room ; 
Speak  not  a  word,  for  see,  my  spirit  lies 
Helpless  and  dumb ;  shine  on  me  with  your  eyes  ! 

O  all  wide  places,  far  from  feverous  towns ! 

Great  shining  seas !  pine  forests !  mountains  wild ! 
Rock-bosomed  shores !  rough  heaths !  and  sheep-cropt 
downs! 

Vast  pallid  clouds !  blue  spaces  undefiled ! 
Room !  give  me  room !  give  loneliness  and  air  I 
Free  things  and  plenteous  in  your  regions  fair. 
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White  dove  of  David,  flying  overhead, 
Golden  with  sunlight  on  thy  snowy  wings, 

Outspeeding  thee,  my  longing  thoughts  are  fled 
To  find  a  home  afar  from  men  and  things ; 

Where  in  his  temple,  earth  o'erarched  with  sky, 

God's  heart  to  mine  may  speak,  my  heart  reply. 

O  God  of  mountains,  stars  and  boundless  spaces ! 

O  God  of  freedom  and  of  joyous  hearts ! 
When  thy  face  looketh  forth  from  all  men's  faces. 

There  will  be  room  enough  in  crowded  marts ; 
Brood  thou  around  me  and  the  noise  is  o'er ; 
Thy  universe  my  closet  with  shut  door. 

Heart,  heart,  awake !    The  love  that  loveth  all 
Maketh  a  deeper  calm  than  Horeb's  cave. 

God  in  thee,  can  his  children's  folly  gall  ? 

Love  may  be  hurt,  but  shall  not  love  be  brave  ? 

Thy  holy  silence  sinks  in  dews  of  balm ; 

Thou  art  my  solitude,  my  mountain  calm. 


LIGHT. 

First-bom  of  the  creating  voice ! 

Minister  of  God's  spirit,  who  wast  sent 

Waiting  upon  him  first,  what  time  he  went 

Moving  about  'mid  the  tumultuous  noise 

Of  each  unpiloted  element 

Upon  the  face  of  the  void  formless  deep ! 

Thou  who  didst  come  unbodied  and  alone, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  was  set  his  rule  to  keep 

Or  ever  the  moon  shone. 

Or  e'er  the  wandering  star-flocks  forth  were  driven ! 

Thou  garment  of  the  Invisible,  whose  skirt 

Sweeps,  glory-giving,  over  earth  and  heaven ! 
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Thou  comforter,  be  with  me  as  thou  wert 

When  first  I  longed  for  words,  to  be 

A  radiant  garment  for  my  thought,  like  thee ! 

We  lay  us  down  in  sorrow, 
Wrapped  in  the  old  mantle  of  our  mother  Night ; 
In  vexing  dreams  we  strive  until  the  morrow ; 
Grief  lifts  our  eyelids  up— and  lo,  the  light ! 
The  sunlight  on  the  wall !    And  visions  rise 
Of  shining  leaves  that  make  sweet  melodies ; 
Of  wind-borne  waves  with  thee  upon  their  crests ; 
Of  rippled  sands  on  which  thou  rainest  down ; 
Of  quiet  lakes  that  smooth  for  thee  their  breasts ; 
Of  clouds  that  show  thy  glory  as  their  own ; 
O  joy !  O  joy !  the  visions  are  gone  by ; 
Light,  gladness,  motion,  are  reality ! 

Thou  art  the  God  of  earth.    The  skylark  springs 

Far  up  to  catch  thy  glory  on  his  wings ; 

And  thou  dost  bless  him  first  that  highest  soars. 

The  bee  comes  forth  to  see  thee  and  the  flowers 

Worship  thee  all  day  long,  and  through  the  skies 

Follow  thy  journey  with  their  earnest  eyes. 

River  of  life,  thou  pourest  on  the  woods. 

And  on  thy  waves  float  out  the  wakening  buds. 

The  trees  lean  towards  thee,  and  in  loving  pain. 

Keep  turning  still  to  see  thee  yet  again. 

And  nothing  in  thy  eyes  is  mean  or  low  • 

Where'er  thou  art,  on  every  side. 

All  things  are  glorified ; 

And  where  thou  canst  not  come,  there  thou  dost  throw 

Beautiful  shadows  made  out  of  the  dark, 

That  else  were  shapeless ;  now  it  bears  thy  mark. 

And  men  have  worshiped  thee. 
The  Persian  on  his  mountain-top 
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Waits  kneeling  till  thy  sun  go  up, 

God-like  in  his  serenity. 

All  giving,  and  none-gifted,  he  draws  near, 

And  the  wide  earth  waits  till  his  face  appear — 

Long  patient.    And  the  herald  glory  leaps 

Along  the  ridges  of  the  outlying  clouds. 

Climbing  the  heights  of  all  their  towering  steeps, 

Till  a  quiet  multitudinous  laughter  crowds 

The  universal  face,  and  silently 

Up  Cometh  he,  the  never-closing  eye. 

Symbol  of  Deity !  men  could  not  be 

Farthest  from  truth  when  they  were  kneeling  unto  thee. 

Thou  plaything  of  the  child, 

When  from  the  water's  surface  thou  dost  spring, 

Thyself  upon  his  chamber  ceiling  fling. 

And  there,  in  mazy  dance  and  motion  wild. 

Disport  thyself — ethereal,  undefiled, 

Capricious  like  the  thinkings  of  the  child  I 

I  am  a  child  again,  to  think  of  thee  * 

In  thy  consummate  glee. 

Or,  through  the  gray  dust  darting  in  long  streams. 

How  I  would  play  with  thee,  athirst  to  climb 

On  sloping  ladders  of  thy  moted  beams ! 

How  marvel  at  thy  dusky  glimmering  red 

With  which  my  closed  fingers  thou  hast  made 

Like  rainy  clouds  that  curtain  the  sun's  bed ; 

And  how  I  loved  thee  always  in  the  moon ! 

But  most  about  the  harvest-time. 

When  com  and  moonlight  made  a  mellow  tune, 

And  thou  wert  grave  and  tender  as  a  cooing  dove ! 

And  then  the  stars  that  flashed  cold  deathless  love ! 

And  the  ghost-stars  that  shimmered  in  the  tide ! 

And  more  mysterious  earthly  stars, 

That  shone  from  windows  of  the  hill  and  glen — 
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Thee  prisoned  in  with  lattice-bars, 

Mmgling  with  household  love  and  rest  of  weary  men  1 

And  still  I  am  a  child,  thank  God ! — to  spy 

Thee  starry  stream  from  bit  of  broken  glass* 

Upon  the  brown  earth  undescried. 

Is  a  fond  thing  to  me,  a  gladness  high, 

A  spark  that  lights  joy's  altar-fire  within, 

A  thought  of  hope  to  prophecy  akin. 

And  from  my  spirit  fruitless  will  not  pass. 

Thou  art  the  joy  of  age : 

Thy  sun  is  dear  when  long  the  shadow  falls. 

Forth  to  itsT  friendliness  the  old  man  crawls. 

And,  like  the  bird  hung  out  in  his  poor  cage 

To  gather  song  from  radiance,  in  his  chair 

Sits  by  the  door ;  and  sitteth  there 

His  soul  within  him,  like  a  child  that  lies 

Half  dreaming,  with  half-open  eyes. 

At  close  of  a  long  afternoon  in  summer — 

High  ruins  round  him,  ancient  ruins,  where 

The  raven  is  almost  the  only  comer ; 

Half  dreams,  half  broods,  in  wonderment 

At  thy  celestial  descent. 

Through  rifted  loops  alighting  on  the  gold 

That  waves  its  bloom  in  many  an  airy  rent : 

So  dreams  the  old  man's  soul  that  is  not  old. 

But  sleepy  'mid  the  ruins  that  enfold. 

What  soul-like  changes,  evanescent  moods. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  still  passive  earth, 

Its  hills,  and  fields,  and  woods. 

Thou  with  thy  seasons  and^thy  hours  art  ever  calling  forth ! 

Even  like  a  lord  of  music  bent 

Over  his  instrument. 

Who  gives  to  tears  and  smiles  an  equal  birth  I 

When  clear  as  holiness  the  morning  ray 
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Casts  the  rock's  dewy  darkness  at  its  feet, 
Mottling  with  shadows  all  the  mountain  gray ; 
When,  at  the  hour  of  sovereign  noon. 
Infinite  silent  cataracts  sheet 

Shadowless  through  the  air  of  thunder-breeding  June ; 
And  when  a  yellower  glory  slanting  passes, 
'Twixt  longer  shadows  o'er  the  meadow  grasses ; 
When  now  the  moon  lifts  up  her  shining  shield. 
High  on  the  peak  of  a  cloud-hill  revealed ; 
Now  crescent,  low,  wandering  sun-dazed  away. 
Unconscious  of  her  own  star-mingled  ray, 
Her  still  face  seeming  more  to  think  than  see, 
Makes  the  pale  world  lie  dreaming  dreams  of  thee ! 
No  mood  of  mind,  no  melody  of  soul, 
But  lies  within  thy  silent  soft  control. 

Of  operative  single  power 
And  simple  unity  the  one  emblem, 
Yet  all  the  colors  that  our  passionate  eyes  devour, 
In  rainbow,  moonbow,  or  in  opal  gem, 
Are  the  melodious  descant  of  divided  thee, 
Lo  thee  in  yellow  sands !  lo  thee 
In  the  blue  air  and  sea ! 
In  the  green  corn,  with  scarlet  poppies  lit. 
Thy  half  souls  parted,  patient  thou  dost  sit. 
Lo  thee  in  speechless  glories  of  the  west  I 
Lo  thee  in  dew-drops'  tiny  breast ! 
Thee  on  the  vast  white  cloud  that  floats  away, 
Bearing  upon  its  skirt  a  brown  moon-ray ! 
Regent  of  color,  thou  dost  fling 
Thy  overflowing  skill  on  everything ! 
The  thousand  hues  and  shades  upon  the  flowers 
Are  all  the  pastime  of  thy  leisure  hours ; 
And  all  the  jeweled  ores  in  mines  that  hidden  be. 
Are  dead  till  touched  by  thee. 
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Everywhere 

Thou  art  lancing  through  the  air ; 

Every  atom  from  another 

Takes  thee,  gives  thee  to  his  brother ; 

Continually 

Thou  art  wetting  the  wet  sea. 

Bathing  its  sluggish  woods  below, 

Making  the  salt  flowers  bud  and  blow ; 

Silently 

Workest  thou  and  ardently. 

Waking  from  the  night  of  nought 

Into  being  and  to  thought : 

Influences 

Every  beam  of  thine  dispenses 

Potent,  subtle,  reaching  far. 

Shooting  different  from  each  star. 

Not  an  iron  rod  can  lie 

In  circle  of  thy  beamy  eye, 

But  thy  look  doth  change  it  so 

That  it  cannot  choose  but  show 

Thou,  the  worker,  hast  been  there ; 

Yea,  sometimes,  on  substance  rare 

Thou  dost  leave  thy  ghostly  mark 

Even  in  what  men  call  the  dark. 

Doer,  shower,  mighty  teacher ! 

Truth  in  beauty's  silent  preacher ! 

Universal  something  sent 

To  shadow  forth  the  Excellent ! 

When  the  first-bom  affections — 

Those  winged  seekers  of  the  world  within. 

That  search  about  in  all  directions 

Some  bright  thing  for  themselves  to  win — 

Through  pathless  forests'  gathering  fogs. 

Through  stony  plains  and  treacherous  bogs» 
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Long,  long  have  followed  faces  fair, 

Fair  soulless  faces  which  have  vanished  into  air ; 

And  darkness  is  around  them  and  above. 

Desolate  with  naught  to  love ; 

And  through  the  gloom  on  every  side 

Strange  dismal  forms  are  dim-descried; 

And  the  air  is  as  the  breath 

From  the  lips  of  void-eyed  death ; 

And  the  knees  are  bowed  in  prayer 

To  the  Stronger  than  Despair; 

Then  the  ever-lifted  cry. 

Give  us  lights  or  we  shall  die! 

Cometh  to  the  Father's  ears. 

And  He  hearkens,  and  He  hears ; 

And  slow,  as  if  some  sun  would  glimmer  forth 

From  sunless  winter  of  the  north. 

They,  hardly  trusting  happy  eyes. 

Discern  a  dawning  in  the  skies : 

*Tis  Truth  awaking  in  the  soul ; 

Thy  righteousness  to  make  them  whole. 

What  shall  men,  this  truth  adoring. 

Gladness-giving,  youth-restoring, 

Call  it  but  Eternal  light  ?— 

'Tis  the  morning,  'twas  the  night. 

Even  a  misty  hope  that  lies  on 

Our  dim  future's  far  horizon. 

We  call  a  fresh  aurora,  sent 

Up  the  spirit's  firmament. 

Telling,  through  the  vapors  dun, 

Of  the  coming,  coming  sun. 

All  things  most  excellent 

Are  likened  unto  thee,  excellent  thing ! 

Yea,  He  who  from  the  Father  forth  was  sent. 

Came  like  a  lamp,  to  bring 
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Across  the  winds  and  wastes  of  night, 

The  everlasting  light ; 

The  word  of  God,  the  telling  of  his  thought ; 

The  Light  of  God,  the  making  visible, 

The  far  transcending  glory  brought 

In  human  form  with  man  to  dwell; 

The  dazzling  zone ;  the  power  not  less 

To  show,  irradiate,  and  bless ; 

The  gathering  of  the  primal  rays  divine, 

Informing  chaos  to  a  pure  sunshine ! 

Dull  horrid  pools  no  motion  making ! 
No  bubble  on  the  surface  breaking ! 
The  heavy  dead  air  gives  no  sound, 
Asleep  and  moveless  on  the  marshy  ground. 


Rushing  winds  and  snow-like  drift. 
Forceful,  formless,  fierce,  and  swift ! 
Hair-like  vapors  madly  riven ! 
Waters  smitten  into  dust ! 
Lightning  through  the  turmoil  driven. 
Aimless,  useless,  yet  it  must ! 


Gentle  winds  through  forests  calling ! 
Bright  birds  through  the  thick  leaves  glancing ! 
Solemn  waves  on  sea-shores  falling ! 
White  sails  on  blue  waters  dancing ! 
Mountain-streams  glad  music  giving ! 
Children  in  the  clear  pool  laving ! 
Yellow  com  and  green  grass  waving 
Long-haired,  bright-eyed  maidens  living ! 
Light,  O  Radiant !  it  is  thou  I 
And  we  know  our  Father  now. 
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Forming  ever  without  form ; 
Showing,  but  thyself  unseen ; 
Pouring  stillness  on  the  storm ; 
Making  life  where  death  had  been  I 
Light,  if  he  did  draw  thee  in, 
Death  and  Chaos  soon  were  out 
Weltering  o'er  the  slimy  sea. 
Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  rout 
In  unmaking  energy ! 
Thou  art  round  us,  God  within. 
Fighting  darkness,  slaying  sin. 

Father  of  Lights,  high-lost,  unspeakable 

On  whom  no  changing  shadow  ever  fell ! 

Thy  light  we  know  not,  are  content  to  see ; 

And  shall  we  doubt  because  we  know  not  thee  ? 

Or,  when  thy  wisdom  cannot  be  expressed, 

Fear  lest  dark  vapors  brood  within  thy  breast  ? 

It  shall  not  be ; 

Our  hearts  awake  and  speak  aloud  for  thee. 

The  very  shadows  on  our  souls  that  lie, 

Good  witness  to  the  light  supernal  bear ; 

The  something  *twixt  us  and  the  sky 

Could  cast  no  shadow  if  light  were  not  there. 

If  children  tremble  in  the  night. 

It  is  because  their  God  is  light. 

The  shining  of  the  common  day 

Is  mjrstery  still,  howe'er  it  ebb  and  flow ; 

Behind  the  seeing  orb  the  secret  lies ; 

Thy  living  lights  eternal  play. 

Its  motions,  whence  or  whither,  who  shall  know  ? 

Behind  the  life  itself,  its  fountains  rise. 

Enlighten  me,  O  light ! — why  art  thou  such  ? 
Why  art  thou  awful  to  our  eyes,  and  sweet  ? 
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Cherished  as  love  and  slaying  with  a  touch  ? 

Why  in  thee  do  the  known  and  unknown  meet  ? 

Why  swift  and  tender,  strong  and  delicate  ? 

Simple  as  truth,  yet  manifold  in  might  ? 

Why  does  one  love  thee  and  another  hate  ? 

Why  cleave  my  words  to  the  portals  of  my  speech. 

When  I  a  goodly  matter  would  indite  ? 

Why  fly  my  thoughts  themselves  beyond  my  reach  ? 

In  vain  to  follow  thee,  I  beseech, 

For  God  is  light. 


THE   WAYSIDE   SPRING   IN   ALABAMA. 

Bonnie  wayside  burnie. 

Tinkling  in  thy  well. 
Softly  as  the  music 

Of  a  fairy  bell; — 
To  what  shall  I  compare  thee, 
For  the  love  I  bear  thee. 

On  this  sunny  day,  * 

Bonnie  little  burnie 

Gushing  by  the  way? 
Thou'rt  like  to  fifty  fair  things; 
Thou'rt  like  to  fifty  rare  things, 
Spring  of  gladness  flowing 

Grass  and  ferns  among, 
Singing  all  the  noontime 

Thine  incessant  song; — 
Like  a  pleasant  reason. 
Like  a  word  in  season. 
Like  a  friendly  greeting. 
Like  a  happy  meeting, 
Like  the  voice  of  comfort 

In  the  hour  of  pain, 
Or  sweet  sleep  long  vanish  *d 

Coming  back  again : — 
Like  the  heart's  romances, 
460 
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Like  a  poet's  fancies. 
Like  a  lover's  visions 

Of  his  bliss  to  be; 
Like  a  little  maiden 

Crowned  with  summers  three. 
Romping  in  the  sunshine 

Beautiful  to  see; 
Like  my  true-love's  accents 

When  alone  we  stray, 
Happy  with  each  other 

Through  the  meads  of  May, 
Or  sit  down  together 
In  the  wintry  weather 

By  the  cheery  fire. 
Gathering  in  that  circle 

All  this  world's  desire, 
Hope  and  love  and  friendship. 
And  music  of  the  lyre! 

Bonnie  little  bumie 

Winding  through  the  grass. 
Time  shall  never  waste  thee. 

Or  drain  thy  sparkling  glass; 
And  were  I  not  to  taste  thee 

And  bless  thee  as  I  pass, 
'Twould  be  a  scorn  of  Beauty, 
*T would  be  a  want  of  Duty, 
'Twould  be  neglect  of  Pleasure — 
So  come — thou  little  treasure! 

I'll  kiss  thee  while  I  may. 
And  while  I  sip  thy  coolness. 

On  this  sunny  day, 
I'll  bless  thy  Gracious  Giver, 

Thou  little  baby  River 

Gushing  by  the  way! 
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CLEAR   THE  WAY. 


Men  of  thought!    be  up  and  stirring 

Night  and  day: 
Sow  the  seed — withdraw  the  curtain — 

Clear  the  way  ! 
Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them. 

As  ye  may! 
There's  a  fount  about  to  stream. 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam. 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow. 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow; 
There  s  a  midnight  blackness  changing 

Into  gray ; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way  ! 


Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of  the  day? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray? 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen; 
Aid  It,  hopes  of  honest  men; 
Aid  it,  paper— aid  it,  type- 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way! 
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Lo !  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish 

From  the  day; 
And  a  brazen  wrong  to  crumble 

Into  clay. 
Lo!   the  right's  about  to  conquer* 

Clear  the  way! 
With  the  Right  shall  many  more 
Enter  smiling  at  the  door; 
With  the  giant  Wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others,  great  and  small, 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 

For  their  prey, 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way! 


DYING. 
a  chorus  of  angels. 

Come  away !  come  away !    Life  is  too  sad  for  thee ; 

Chill  are  its  winds  on  thy  delicate  breast ; 
Earth  is  too  rude  for  thee — Heaven  shall  be  glad  for  thee- 
Come  away,  lovely  one :  come  to  thy  rest ! 

Low  in  thy  narrow  bed. 

Lay  down  thy  gentle  head ; 
Give  back  to  mother  Earth  all  she  can  cray 

All  thy  mortality, 

Doom'd  to  finality. 
Leave  it  behind  in  the  dust  of  the  grave. 

Come  away !  come  away !    Earth  is  not  meant  for  thee : 

Beautiful  spirit,  mount  up  to  the  sky ! 
Men  who  have  lost  thee  shall  mourn  and  lament  for  thee. 

Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  glory  on  high. 
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Spread  thy  bright  wings,  and  soar 

Spotless  for  evermore ; 
Sin-stain'd  no  longer,  but  white  and  forgiven : 

Heir  of  infinity. 

Robed  in  divinity, 
Come  away,  happy  one — come  up  to  Heaven ! 


HAPPY  LOVE 


L 


Since  the  sweet  knowledge  I  possess 

That  she  I  love  is  mine, 
All  nature  throbs  with  happiness. 

And  wears  a  face  divine. 
The  woods  seem  greener  than  they  were. 

The  skies  are  brighter  blue; 
The  stars  shine  clearer,  and  the  air 

Lets  finer  sunlight  through. 
Until  I  loved,  I  was  a  child. 

And  sported  on  the  sands; 
But  now  the  ocean  opens  out. 

With  all  its  happy  lands. 

H. 

The  circles  of  my  sympathy 

Extend  from  earth  to  Heaven: 
I  strove  to  pierce  a  mystery. 

And  lo  I  the  clue  is  given. 
The  woods,  with  all  their  boughs  and  leaves. 

Are  preachers  of  delight. 
And  wandering  clouds  in  summer  eves 

Are  Edens  to  my  sight. 
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My  confidants  and  comforters 

Are  river,  hill,  and  grove. 
The  sun,  and  stars,  an4  heaven's  blue  deep. 

And  all  that  live  and  move. 

III. 

O  friendly  hills !  O  garrulous  woods ! 

0  sympathizing  air! 

0  many-voicM  solitudes. 

1  know  my  love  is  fair. 

1  know  that  she  is  fair  and  true. 
And  that  from  her  you've  caught 

The  changeful  glories  ever  new, 

That  robe  you  in  my  thought. 
Grief,  from  the  armor  of  my  heart. 

Rolls  off  like  rustling  rain: 
'Tis  life  to  love;  but  double  life 

To  be  beloved  again. 
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EGYPr  IN    1799. 
L 

Beneath  him  stretch'd  the  sands 

Of  Egypt's  burning  lands ; 
The  desert  panted  to  the  sweltering  ray ; 

The  camel's  plashing  feet. 

With  slow,  uneasy  beat. 
Threw  up  the  scorching  dust  like  arrowy  spray ; 

And  fierce  the  sunlight  glow'd, 

As  young  Napoleon  rode 
Around  the  Gallic  camp,  companionless  that  day. 
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II. 

High  thoughts  were  in  his  mind, 

Unspoken  to  his  kind ; 
Calm  was  his  face — his  eyes  were  bland  and  chill ; 

His  thin  lips  were  compressed. 

The  secret  of  his  breast 
Those  portals  never  pass'd,  for  good  or  ill ; 

And,  dreaded — yet  adored — 

His  hand  upon  his  sword, 
He  mused  on  Destiny,  to  shape  it  to  his  will. 


III. 


"  Ye  haughty  Pyramids ! 

Thou  Sphynx !  whose  eyeless  lids 
On  my  presumptuous  youth  seem  bent  in  scorn ; 

What  though  thy  form  has  stood 

Coeval  with  the  flood. 
Of  all  earth's  monuments  the  earliest  born  ; 

And  I,  so  mean  and  small, 

With  armies  at  my  call, 
Am  recent  in  thy  sight  as  grass  of  yester-mom  ,•- 


IV. 


*•  Yet  in  this  soul  of  mine 

Is  strength  as  great  as  thine, 
O  dull-eyed  Sphynx  that  wouldst  despise  me  now ; 

Is  grandeur  like  thine  own. 

O  melancholy  stone. 
With  forty  centuries  furrow 'd  on  thy  brow ! 

Deep  in  my  heart  I  feel 

What  Time  shall  yet  reveal. 
That  I  shall  tower  o'er  men,  as  o'er  these  deserts  thou ! 
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I  shall  upbuild  a  name 

Of  never-dying  fame, 
My  deeds  shall  fill  the  world  with  their  renown : 

To  all  succeeding  years 

The  populous  hemispheres 
Shall  pass  the  record  of  my  glories  down ; 

And  nations  yet  to  be, 

Surging  from  Times  deep  sea. 
Shall  teach  their  babes  the  name  of  great  Napoleon. 


VI. 


"  On  History's  deathless  page, 

From  wondering  age  to  age. 
New  light  and  reverence  o'er  that  name  shall  glow : 

My  deeds  already  done 

Are  histories  begun, 
Whose  great  conclusion  centuries  shall  not  know. 

O  melancholy  Sphynx ! 

Present  with  Future  links. 
And  both  shall  yet  be  mine.     I  feel  it  as  I  go ! " 

vn. 

Over  the  mighty  chief 

There  came  a  shadow  of  grief ; — 
The  lips  gigantic  seemed  to  move  and  say, 
"  Know'st  thou  his  name  that  bid 

Anse  yon  Pyramid  ? 
Know'st  thou  who  placed  me  where  I  stand  to-day  ? 

Thy  deeds  are  but  as  sand. 

Strewn  on  the  heedless  land : 
Think,  little  mortal,  think !  and  pass  upon  thy  way ! 
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VIII. 

"  Pass,  little  mortal,  pass  I 

Grow  like  the  vernal  grass ; 
The  autumn  sickle  shall  destroy  thy  prime ! 

Bid  nations  shout  the  word 

Which  ne'er  before  they  heard, 
The  name  of  Glory,  fearful,  yet  sublime ; — 

The  Pharaohs  are  forgot. 

Their  works  confess  them  not : 
Pass,  Hero  I    Pass,  poor  straw  upon  the  gulf  of  Time ! ' 
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THE  ROSE  AND  THE  WIND. 

DAWN. 

The  Rose, — When,  think  you,  comes  the  wind, 

The  wind  that  kisses  me  and  is  so  kind } 

Lo !  how  the  lily  sleeps ;  her  sleep  is  light ; 

Would  I  were  like  the  lily  pale  and  white ; 

Will  the  wind  come  ? 
The  Beech, — Perchance  for  thee  too  soon. 
The  Rose, — If  not,  how  could  I  live  until  the  noon  ? 

What,  think  you.  Beech-tree,  makes  the  wind  delay  ? 

Why  comes  he  not  at  breaking  of  the  day  ? 
The  Beech, — Hush,  child,  and,  like  the  lily,  go  to  sleep. 
The  Rose, — You  know  I  cannot. 
The  Beech, — Nay,  then,  do  not  weep. 

The  Beech  {after  a  pause), — Thy  lover  comes,  be  happy  now, 
O  Rose, 

And  softly  through  my  bending  branches  goes. 

Soon  he  shall  come,  and  you  shall  feel  his  kiss. 
The  Rose, — Already  my  flush 'd  heart  grows  faint  with  bliss ; 

Love,  I  have  longed  for  thee  through  all  the  night. 
The  Wind. — And  I  to  kiss  thy  petals  warm  and  bright. 
The  Rose, — Laugh  round  me,  love,  and  kiss  me ;  it  is  well. 

Nay,  have  no  fear,  the  lily  will  not  tell. 

MORNING. 

The  Rose, — 'Twas  dawn  when  first  you  came,  and  now  the  sun 
Shines  brightly,  and  the  dews  of  dawn  are  done. 
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'Tis  well  you  take  me  so  in  your  embrace ; 

But  lay  me  back  again  into  my  place, 

For  I  am  worn,  perhaps  with  bliss  extreme. 
The   Wind. — Nay,  you   must  wake,  love,  from   this  childish 

dream. 
The  Rose. — 'Tis  thou,  love,  seemest  changed ;  thy  laugh  is  loud. 

And  'neath  thy  stormy  kiss  my  head  is  bowed. 

O  love,  O  Wind,  a  space  wilt  thou  not  spare  ? 
The  Wind. — Not  while  thy  petals  are  so  soft  and  fair. 
The  Rose. — My  buds  are  blind  with  leaves,  they  cannot  see, 

O  love,  O  Wind,  wilt  thou  not  pity  me  ? 

EVENING. 

The  Beech. — O  Wind,  a  word  "v^nth  thee  before  thou  pass. 
What  did'st  thou  to  the  Rose  upon  the  grass 
Broken  she  lies  and  pale,  who  loved  thee  so  ? 

The  Wind.— Roses  must  live  and  love,  and  winds  must  blow. 


THE  TWO  BURDENS. 

Over  the  deep  sea  Love  came  flying; 
Over  the  salt  sea  Love  flew  sighing — 

Alas,  O  Love,  for  thy  journeying  wings ! 
Through  turbid  light  and  sound  of  thunder, 
When  one  wave  lifts  and  one  falls  under. 

Love  flew  as  a  bird  flies  straight  for  warm  springs. 

Love  reached  the  Northland,  and  found  his  own; 
With  budding  roses,  and  roses  blown. 

And  wonderful  lilies,  he  wove  their  wreath; 
His  voice  was  sweet  as  a  tune  that  wells, 
Gathers  and  thunders,  and  throbs  and  swells. 

And  fails  and  lapses  in  rapturous  death. 
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His  hands  divided  the  tangled  boughs. 
They  sat  and  loved  in  a  moist  green  house, 

With  bird-songs  and  sunbeams  faltering  through 
One  note  of  wind  to  each  least  light  leaf: 
O  Love,  those  days  they  were  sweet  but  brief — 

Sweet  as  the  rose  is,  and  fleet  as  the  dew. 

Over  the  deep  sea  Death  came  flying; 
Over  the  salt  sea  Death  flew  sighing. 

Love  heard  from  afar  the  rush  of  his  wings, 
I'elt  the  blast  of  them  over  the  sea, 
And  turned  his  face  where  the  shadows  be. 

And  wept  for  a  sound  of  disastrous  things. 

Death  reach'd  the  Northland  and  claimed  his  own; 
With  pale  sweet  flowers  by  wet  winds  blown 

He  wove  for  the  forehead  of  one  a  wreath. 
His  voice  was  sad  as  the  wind  that  sighs 
Through  cypress-trees  under  rainy  skies. 

When  the  dead  leaves  drift  on  the  paths  beneath. 

His  hands  divided  the  tangled  boughs. 
One  Love  he  bore  to  a  dark,  deep  house 

Where  never  a  bridegroom  may  clasp  his  bride — 
A  place  of  silence,  of  dust,  and  sleep. 
What  vigil  there  shall  the  loved  one  keep. 

Or  what  cry  of  longing  the  lips  divide? 


AT  PARTING. 

I  put  my  flower  of  song  into  thy  hand, 

And  turn  my  eyes  away — 
It  is  a  flower  from  a  most  desolate  land, 

Barren  of  sun  and  day. 
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Even  this  life  of  mine. 
As  two  who  meet  upon  a  foreign  strand, 

Twas  mine  with  thee  to  stay — 
I  put  this  flower  of  song  into  thy  hand. 
And  turn  my  eyes  away. 

And  look  where  no  lights  shine. 

By  phantom  wings  this  desolate  air  seems  fanned. 

Where  sky  and  sea  show  gray — 
I  put  my  flower  of  song  into  thy  hand, 

And  turn  my  eyes  away. 
But  to  no  other  shrine. 
My  hopes  are  like  a  little  Christian  band, 

The  heathen  came  to  slay — 
I  put  this  flower  of  song  into  thy  hand. 

And  turn  ray  eyes  away — 

Keep  thou  the  song  in  sign. 

Some  day,  it  may  be,  thou  by  me  shalt  stand. 

When  no  word  my  lips  say. 
And,  holding  then  this  song-flower  in  thy  hand, 

Shalt  turn  thine  eyes  away. 

And  drop  pure  tears  divine. 
We  part  at  Fate's  inexorable  command. 

We  part  to  meet  no  day — 
I  put  my  flower  of  song  into  thy  hand. 

And  turn  my  eyes  away, 

These  eyes  that  bum  and  pine. 

Thy  way  leads  suramen\'ards,  thy  paths  are  spanned 
By  boughs  where  Spring  winds  play — 

I  put  my  flower  of  song  into  thy  hand. 
And  turn  my  eyes  away, 

To  Life's  dark  boundary  line. 
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Fair  are  thy  groves,  thy  fields  lie  bright  and  bland, 

Where  evil  has  no  sway — 
I  put  my  flower  of  song  into  thy  hand. 

And  turn  my  eyes  away, 

To  meet  Fate's  eyes,  malign. 

Sometimes,  when  twilight  holds  and  fills  the  land. 

And  glad  souls  are  less  gay. 
Take  thou  this  song-flower  in  thy  tender  hand. 

Nor  turn  thine  eyes  away. 

There,  in  the  day's  decline. 
My  life  lies  dark  before  me — all  unplanned — 

Loud  winds  assail  the  day — 
I  leave  my  song-flower  folded  in  thy  hand, 

And  turn  my  eyes  away. 

And  turn  my  life  from  thine. 


THY  GARDEN. 


I. 


Pure  moonlight  in  thy  garden,  sweet,  to-night; 

Pure  moonlight  in  thy  garden,  and  the  breath 
Of  fragrant  roses !    O  my  heart's  delight. 

Wed  thou  with  Love,  but  I  will  wed  with  Death. 

Peace  in  thy  garden,  and  the  passionate  song 
Of  some  last  nightingale  that  sings  in  June  I 

Thy  dreams  with  promises  of  love  are  strong. 
And  all  thy  life  is  set  to  one  sweet  tune. 

Love  wandering  round  thy  garden,  O  my  sweet  I 
Love  walking  through  thy  garden  in  the  night ; 

Far-off  I  feel  his  wings,  I  hear  his  feet, 
I  see  the  eyes  that  set  the  world  alight 
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My  sad  heart  in  thy  garden  strays  alone. 

My  heart  among  all  hearts  companionless; 
Between  the  roses  and  the  lilies  thrown. 

It  finds  thy  garden  but  a  wilderness. 

Great  quiet  in  thy  garden,  now  the  song 
Of  that  last  nightingale  has  died  away ! 

Here  jangling  city-chimes  the  silence  wrong. 
But  in  thy  garden  perfect  rest  has  sway. 

Dawn  in  thy  garden,  "v^-ith  the  faintest  sound 
Uncertain,  tremulous,  awaking  birds ! 

Dawn  in  thy  garden,  and  from  meadows  round. 
The  sudden  lowing  of  expectant  herds. 

Light  in  thy  garden,  faint,  and  sweet,  and  pure ; 

Dim  noise  of  birds  from  ever)'  bush  and  tree ; 
Rumors  of  song  the  stars  may  not  endure ; 

A  rain  that  falls  and  ceases  suddenly ! 

Mom  in  thy  garden,  bright,  and  keen,  and  strong ! 

Love  calls  thee  from  thy  garden  to  awake ; 
Mom  in  thy  garden,  with  the  articulate  song 

Of  birds  that  sing  for  love  and  warm  light's  sake. 


IL 


Wind  in  thy  garden  to-night,  my  love. 
Wind  in  thy  garden,  and  rain ; 

A  sound  of  storm  in  the  shaken  grove. 
And  cries  as  of  spirits  in  pain ! 

If  there's  wind  in  thy  garden  outside. 
And  troublous  darkness,  dear, 

What  carest  thou,  an  elected  bride. 
And  the  bridal  hour  so  near  ? 
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All  things  come  to  an  end,  my  sweet — 

Life,  and  the  pleasure  in  living ; 
The  years  run  swiftly  with  agile  feet. 

The  years  that  are  taking  and  giving. 

Soon  shalt  thou  have  thy  bliss  supreme. 

And  soon  shall  it  pass  away ; 
So  turn  thyself  to  thy  rest  and  dream ; 

Nor  heed  what  the  mad  winds  say. 

III. 

Snow  in  thy  garden,  falling  thick  and  fast, 
Snow  in  thy  garden  where  the  grass  shall  be ! 

What  dreams  to-night  ?    Thy  dreaming  nights  are  past. 
Thou  hast  no  glad  or  grievous  memory. 

Love  in  thy  garden  boweth  down  his  head. 
His  tears  are  falling  on  the  wind-piled  snow ; 

He  takes  no  heed  of  life,  now  thou  art  dead, 
He  recks  not  how  the  seasons  come  or  go. 

Death  in  thy  garden !    In  the  violent  air 
That  sweeps  thy  radiant  garden  thou  art  still ; 

For  thee  is  no  more  rapture  or  despair. 
And  Love  and  Death  of  thee  have  had  their  will. 

Night  in  the  garden,  white  with  snow  and  sleet — 
Night  rushing  on  with  wind  and  storm  toward  day  I 

Alas,  thy  garden  holdeth  nothing  sweet. 
Nor  sweet  can  come  again,  and  thou  away. 


TO  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  MEETING    OF    1880,   BURLINGTON,   VT. 

O !  remnant  of  that  perished  host. 

Rise  up !    Recross  that  ghostly  shore ! 
Advance !    Press  in  each  proud  outpost 
And  conquer !    Conquer  as  before ! 
Aye  conquer,  so  that  nevermore 
May  arm  or  army  dare  uprise 
Beneath  these  star-strewn  bannered  skies ! 

Aye  conquer !    So  that  cycles  through 
All  earth  would  sooner  lift  high  hand 
To  cleave  God's  starry  blue 
Than  the  banner  of  this  land. 

And  conquer  all  with  love  !    With  hands 

Outstretched  as  eager  brothers  reach 
When  stormy  seas  and  trackless  lands 
Have  long  divided  them,  let  each 
Man  slay  his  man  with  love.     Aye,  teach 
The  world  the  art  of  war ;  to  know 
That  love  beats  down  the  bravest  foe. 

And  that  hate  shall  cease  forever 

And  wars  forever  cease, 
Teach  marshaled,  piteous  Europe 
The  victory  of  peace. 
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To  you,  brave  men,  Peace  makes  appeal. 

To  you  who  know  the  awful  woe 
Of  studied  war,  who  bore  the  steel 
Above  that  noblest,  bravest  foe 
That  ever  fell,  saw  lifted  there 

Pale  boyish  faces,  touched  white  hands 
That  dropt  the  sword  to  lift  in  prayer 
And  die  along  the  blood-soaked  lands. 

To  you  Peace  makes  appeal  for  Peace ; 

For  only  he  who  bears  a  scar 
Can  know  the  agonies 
That  track  the  trade  of  war. 

Grim  heroes  of  an  age,  the  dream 
Of  Calvary  behooves  the  brave. 
When  next  your  battle-banners  gleam 

In  glad  reunion,  let  them  wave 
Beyond  Potomac's  storied  stream. 
Recross  and  meet  again  the  gray ; 
Meet  there  as  you  meet  here  to-day. 

As  June  to  May,  blend  blue  to  gray ! 

Strike  hands  and  hold  as  honored  guest 
Each  brave  and  battered  hero 
You  last  met  breast  to  breast. 

True  men  were  they  in  that  dark  day 

To  cause  they  deemed  the  truth.    God  frowned 
Displeasure,  and  they  passed  away. 

Pride-crushed  and  pemtent.    The  ground 
Is  tilled.    The  hig^-bom  son  lays  bare 

A  broken  sword  with  bright  ploughshare  ~ 
He  ploughs  a  sire's  leveled  mound ! 

Yea,  they  have  borne  defeat  like  gods. 

And  such  defeat !    Or  wrong  or  right, 
It  takes  a  truer  man  to  bear 
Defeat  like  that  than  win  the  fight. 
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Gnrnd  men,  yoo  too  have  damied  the  gray; 

Tliat  broader  sliftiiii  roils  dark  before. 
Your  ranks  grow  thin ;  the  reveiUi 

Beats  ever  oo  that  farther  shore 
Dread  inuffiwi  notes  none  dsobcy. 
Fin  op  yoor  wasted  ranks  wkh  diose 
Yoa  knew  as  not  tmwoftfay  foes. 

Fm  op,  Ixxit  face,  and  so  prepare 

To  cross  together ;  aye,  to  vie 
In  vakx-  in  that  crossing  vrhere 
Nor  bhie  nor  gray  shall  signify. 


THE  FORTUNATE  ISLES. 


You  saQ  and  you  seek  for  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
The  old  Greek  Isles  of  the  yellow-birds'  song? 

Then  steer  straight  on  through  the  watery  miles. 
Straight  on,  stra^;fat  on  and  you  can't  go  >»Tong. 

Nay,  not  to  the  left,  nay,  not  to  the  right. 

But  on,  straight  on,  and  the  Isles  are  in  s^t. 

The  Fortunate  Isles  where  the  ycUow-birds  sing 

And  life  lies  girt  with  a  golden  ring. 


These  Fortunate  Isles  they  are  not  so  Car, 
They  lie  within  reach  of  the  lowliest  door. 

You  can  see  them  gleam  by  the  twilight  star; 
You  can  hear  them  sing  by  the  moon's  >*-hite  shore — 

Nay,  never  look  back  I    Those  leveled  grave-stones 

They  were  landing-steps  ;  they  were  steps  unto  thrones 
Of  glory  for  souls  that  have  sailed  before. 
And  have  set  white  feet  on  the  fortunate  shore. 
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And  what  are  the  names  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  ? 

Why,  Duty  and  Love  and  a  large  Content. 
Lo  I  these  are  the  Isles  of  the  watery  miles, 

That  God  let  down  from  the  firmament. 
Lo,  Duty  and  Love,  and  a  true  man's  Trust ; 
Your  forehead  to  God,  though  your  feet  in  the  dust ; 
Lo,  Duty  and  Love,  and  a  sweet  babe's  smiles. 
And  these,  O  friend,  are  the  Fortunate  Isles. 
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Down  from  her  high  estate  she  stept, 

A  maiden,  gently  bom, 
And  by  the  icy  Volga  kept 

Sad  watch,  and  waited  mom ; 
And  peasants  say  that  where  she  slept 
The  new  moon  dipt  her  horn. 

Yet  on  and  on,  through  shoreless  snows 

Far  tow'rd  the  bUak  North  Pole, 
The  foulest  wrong  the  good  God  knows 

Rolled  as  dark  rivers  roll : 
While  never  once  for  all  these  woes 
Upspake  one  human  soul. 

She  toiled,  she  taught  the  peasant,  taught 

The  dark-eyed  Tartar.    He, 
Inspired  with  her  lofty  thought. 

Rose  up  and  sought  to  be 
What  God  at  the  creation  wrought, 
A  man  God-like  and  free  I 

Yet  e*er  before  him  yawned  the  black 
Siberian  mines  /   And  oh. 
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Th4  knout  upon  tkt  bare  white  back  ! 

The  blood  upon  the  snow  / 
The  gaunt  wolves,  close  upon  the  track. 

Fought  o'er  the  fallen  so  / 

And  this  that  one  might  wear  a  cro\a'n 

Snatched  from  a  strangled  sire ! 
And  this  that  two  might  mock  or  frown. 

From  high  thrones  climbing  higher. 
To  where  the  Parricide  looks  down 
With  harlot  in  desire ! 

Yet  on,  beneath  the  great  North   Star, 

Like  some  lost,  living  thing. 
That  long  line  struggled  black  and  far 

Till  hidden  by  death* s  wing! 
And  great  men  praised  the  goodly  Csar- 
But  God  sat  pitying. 


The  storm  burst  forth !    From  out  that  storm 

The  clean,  red  lightning  leapt. 
And  lo,  a  prostrate  royal  form ! — 

Like  any  blood,  his  crept 
Down  through  the  snow,  all  smoking  warm. 
And  Alexander  slept ! 

Yea,  one  lies  dead  for  millions  dead  f 

One  red  spot  in  the  snow 
For  one  long  damning  line  of  red ; 

While  exiles  endless  go — 
The  babe  at  breast,  the  mother  s  head 
Bowed  down,  and  dying  so  ! 

And  did  a  woman  do  this  deed  ? 
Then  build  her  scaffold  high. 
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That  all  may  on  her  forehead  read 

Her  martyr's  right  to  die ! 
Ring  Cossack  round  on  royal  steed ! 
Now  lift  her  to  the  sky ! 

But  see  /    From  out  the  black  hood  shines 
»         A  tight  few  look  upon  / 

Poor  exiles,  see/  from  dark,  deep  mines. 

Your  star  and  burst  of  dawn  /  .  .  . 
A  thud!    A  creak  of  hangman's  lines — 
A  frail  shape  jerked  and  drawn!  .  .  . 


The  Czar  is  dead ;  the  woman  dead. 

About  her  neck  a  cord. 
In  God's  house  rests  his  royal  head — 

Hers  in  a  place  abhorred : 
Yet  I  had  rather  have  her  bed 
Than  thine,  most  royal  lord ! 

Yea,  rather  be  that  woman  dead. 

Than  this  new  living  Czar, 
To  hide  in  dread,  with  both  hands  red. 

Behind  great  bolt  and  bar — 
While,  like  the  dead,  still  endless  tread 
Sad  exiles  tow'rd  their  star. 


CHARITY. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  downward  and  doubled. 
Her  head  was  held  down  and  depressed, 

Her  bosom,  fike  white  billows  troubled, 
Fell  fitful  and  rose  in  unrest ; 
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Her  robes  were  all  dust  and  disorder'd. 
Her  glory  of  hair,  and  her  brow ; 

Her  face  that  had  lifted  and  lorded. 
Fell  pallid  and  passionless  now. 

She  heard  not  accusers  that  brought  her 

In  mockery  hurried  to  Him, 
Nor  heeded,  nor  said,  nor  besought  her 

With  eyes  lifted  doubtful  and  dim. 

All  crushed  and  stone-cast  in  behavior. 
She  stood  as  a  marble  would  stand ; 

Then  the  Saviour  bent  down,  and  the  Saviour 
In  silence  wrote  on  in  the  sand. 

What  wrote  He  ?    How  fondly  one  lingers 
And  questions,  what  holy  command 

Fell  down  from  the  beautiful  fingers 
Of  Jesus,  like  gems  in  the  sand ! 

O  better  the  Scian  uncherished 

Had  died  ere  a  note  or  device 
Of  battle  was  fashioned,  than  perished 

This  only  line  written  by  Christ. 

He  arose,  and  He  looked  on  the  daughter 

Of  Eve,  like  a  delicate  flower. 
And  he  heard  the  revilers  that  brought  her — 

Men  stormy  and  strong  as  a  tower ; 

And  he  said,  "  She  has  sinned ;  let  the  blameless 
Come  forward  and  cast  the  first  stone !  *' 

But  they,  they  fled  shamed  and  yet  shameless  ; 
And  she,  she  stood  white  and  alone. 
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Who  now  shall  accuse  and  arraign  us  ? 

What  man  shall  condemn  and  disown  ? 
Since  Christ  has  said  only  the  stainless 
•    Shall  cast  at  his  fellows  a  stone. 

For  what  man  can  bare  us  his  bosom, 
And  touch  with  his  forefinger  there, 

And  say,  'tis  as  snow,  as  a  blossom  ? 
Beware  of  the  stainless,  beware ! 

O  woman,  bom  first  to  believe  us ; 

Yea,  also  bom  first  to  forget ; 
Bom  first  to  betray  and  deceive  us. 

Yet  first  to  repent  and  regret ! 

O  first  then  in  all  that  is  human, 
Lo  first  where  the  Nazarene  trod, 

O  woman !  O  beautiful  woman ! 
Be  then  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God ! 


AT  BEST. 

The  faithful  helm  commands  the  keel» 
From  port  to  port  fair  breezes  blow ; 

But  the  ship  must  sail  the  convex  sea, 
Nor  may  she  straighter  go. 

So,  man  to  man ;  in  fair  accord, 

On  thought  and  will,  the  winds  may  wait ; 
But  the  world  will  bend  the  passing  word. 

Though  its  shortest  course  be  straight. 

From  soul  to  soul  the  shortest  line 

At  best  will  bended  be : 
The  ship  that  holds  the  straightest  course 

Still  sails  the  convex  sea. 


THE    CITY   STREETS. 

A  City  of  Palaces !    Yes,  that's  true :  a  city  of  palaces  built  for 

trade; 
Look  down  this  street — what  a  splendid  view  of  the  temples 

where  fabulous  gains  are  made. 
Just  glance  at  the  wealth  of  a  single  pile,  the  marble  pillars,  the 

miles  of  glass, 
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The  carving  and  cornice  in  gaudy  style,  the  massive  show  of 

the  polished  brass ; 
And  think  of  the  acres  of  inner  floors,  where  the  wealth  of  the 

world  is  spread  for  sale ; 
Why,  the  treasures  enclosed  by  those  ponderous  doors  are  rich 

as  an  Eastern  fairy  tale. 
Pass  on  to  the  next,  it  is  still  the  same,  another  Aladdin  the 

scene  repeats ; 
The  silks  are  unrolled  and  the  jewels  flame  for  leagues  and 

leagues  of  the  city  streets ! 

Now  turn  away  from  the  teeming  town,  and  pass  to  the  homes 

of  the  merchant  kings, 
Wide  squares  where  the  stately  porches  frown,   where  the 

flowers  are  bright  and  the  fountain  sings ; 
Look  up  at  the  lights  in  that  brilliant  room,  with  its  chandelier 

of  a  hundred  flames  ! 
See  the  carpeted  street  where  the  ladies  come  whose  husbands 

have  millions  or  famous  names ; 
For  whom  are  the  jewels  and  silks,  behold !  on  those  exquisite 

bosoms  and  throats  they  bum ; 
Art  challenges   Nature  in  color  and  gold  and   the  gracious 

presence  of  every  turn. 
So  the  Winters  fly  past  in  a  joyous  rout,  and  the  summers  bring 

marvelous  cool  retreats ; 
These  are  civilized  wonders  we're  finding  out  as  we  walk 

through  the  beautiful  city  streets. 

A  City  of  Palaces Hush !  not  quite :  a  city  where  palaces 

are,  is  best ; 
No  need  to  speak  of  what's  out  of  sight :   let  us  take  what  is 

pleasant,  and  leave  the  rest : 
The  men  of  the  city  who  travel  and  wTite,  whose  fame  and 

credit  are  known  abroad. 
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The  people  who  move  in  the  ranks  polite,  the  cnlmred  womca 

whom  all  applaud. 
It  is  true,  there  are  only  ten  thousand  here ;  bat  the  other  half 

million  are  vulgar  ciod ; 
And  a  soul  well-bred  is  eternally  dear — it  counts  so  modi  more 

on  the  books  of  God. 
The  others  have  use  in  their  place,  no  doubt ;  but  why  speak  of 

a  class  one  never  meets  ? 
They  are  gloomy  thii^  to  be  talked  about,  those  common  fives 

of  the  dry  streets. 

Well,  then,  if  you  will,  let  us  look  at  both :  let  us  weigh  the 

pleasure  against  the  pain. 
The  gentleman's  smile  with  the  bar-room  oath,  the  luminous 

square  with  the  tenement  lane. 
Look  round  you  now,  'tis  another  sphere,  of  thin-dad  women 

and  grimy  men : 
There  are  over  ten  thousand  huddled  here,  where  a  hundred 

would  live  of  the  "  upper  ten." 
Take  care  of  that  child !   here,  look  at  her  face,  a  baby  who 

carries  a  baby  brother ; 
They  must  learn  to  be  helpers  in  this  poor  place,  and  the  infant 

must  often  nurse  the  mother. 
Come  up  those  stairs  where  the  babies  went :   five  flights  the 

little  one  climbed  in  the  dark ; 
There  are  dozens  of  homes  on  the  steep  ascent,  and  homes  that 

are  filled  with  children Hark ! 

Did  you  hear  that  laugh,  with  its  manly  tones,  and  the  joyous 

ring  of  the  baby  voice  ? 
Tis  the  father  who  gathers  his  little  ones,  the  nurse  and  her 

brother,  and  all  rejoice. 
Yes,  human  nature  is  much  the  same  when  you  come  to  the 

heart  and  count  its  beats : 
The  workman  is  proud  of  his  home's  dear  name  as  the  richest 

man  on  the  city  streets. 
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God  pity  them  all !  God  pity  the  worst !  for  the  worst  are  reck- 
less and  need  it  most ; 
When  we  trace  the  causes  why  lives  are  curst  with  the  criminal 

taint,  let  no  man  boast : 
The  race  is  not  run  with  an  equal  chance :  the  poor  man's  son 

carries  double  weight ; 
Who  have  not,  are  tempted ;  inheritance  is  a  blight  or  a  blessing 

of  man's  estate. 
No  matter  that  poor  men  sometimes  sweep  the  prize  from  the 

sons  of  the  millionaire : 
What  is  good  to  win  must  be  good  to  keep,  else  the  virtue  dies 

on  the  topmost  stair ; 
When  the  winners  can  keep  their  golden  prize,  still  darker  the 

day  of  the  laboring  poor ; 
The  strong  and  the  selfish  are  sure  to  rise,  while  the  simple  and 

generous  die  obscure : 
And  these  are  the  virtues  and  social  gifts  by  which  Progress  and 

Property  rank  over  Man : 
Look  there,  O  woe !  where  a  lost  soul  drifts  on  the  stream 

where  such  virtues  overran : 
Stand  close — let  her  pass !  from  a  tenement  room  and  a  reeking 

workshop  graduate: 
If  a  man  were  to  break  the  iron  loom  or  the  press  she  tended, 

he  knows  his  fate ; 
But  her  life  may  be  broken,  she  stands  alone — her  poverty 

stings,  and  her  guideless  feet, 
Not  long  since  kissed  as  a  father's  own,  are  dragged  in  the 

mire  of  the  pitiless  street. 

Come  back  to  the  light,  for  my  brain  goes  wrong  when  I  see 

the  sorrow  that  can't  be  cured. 
If  this  is  all  righteous,  then  why  prolong  the  pain  for  a  thing 

that  must  be  endured  ? 
We  can  never  have  palaces  built  without  slaves,  nor  luxuries 

served  without  ill-paid  toil ; 
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Society  fknirishes  only  on  graves,  the  iiK)ral  graves  in  the  k)wl^^ 
The  earth  wss  not  made  for  its  people:   that  cry  has  been 

hounded  doi^^-n  as  a  social  crime ; 
The  meaning  of  life  is  to  barter  and  buy :  and  the  hardest  and 

shrewdest  are  masters  of  time. 
God  made  the  million  to  serve  the  few,  and  the  questions  of 

r^t  are  \*ain  conceits ; 
To  have  one  sweet  home  that  is  safe  and  true,  ten  garrets  must 

reek  in  the  darkened  streets. 
T'ls  Civilization,  so  they  say,  and  it  cannot  be  changed  for  the 

weakness  of  men. 
Take  care !  take  care  !  'tis  a  desperate  way  to  goad  the  wolf  to 

the  tnd  of  his  den. 
Take  heed  of  your  Civilization,  ye,  on  your  pyramids  buflt  of 

Quivering  hearts ; 
There  are  stages,  like  Paris  in  '93,  where  the  conunonest  men 

play  most  terrible  parts. 
Your  statutes  may  crush  but  they  cannot  kill  the  patient  sense 

of  a  natural  right ; 
It  may  slowly  move,  but  the  People  s  vnH,  like  the  ocean  o'er 

Holland,  is  alv^-ays  in  sight. 
We  have  churches  enough,  and  they  do  their  best ;  but  there's 

little  of  Christ  in  our  week-dav  laws ; 
The  gospel  is  taught,  but  the  gain  is  test :  we  punish  the  sin 

while  we  cherish  the  cause. 
Not  gold,  but  souls,  should  be  first  in  an  age  that  bows  its  head 

at  the  Sacred  \Vord ; 
Yet  our  laws  are  blind  to  a  starving  wage,  while  guarding  the 

owner's  sweat-wrung  hoard. 
"  It  is  not  our  fault ! "  say  the  rich  ones.     No ;  'tis  the  fault  of  a 

s\*stem  old  and  strong ; 
But  men  are  the  judges  of  s}'stems :  so,  the  cure  i^*ill  come  if  we 

o^Ti  the  wrong. 
It  will  come  in  peace  if  the  man-right  lead;  it  ^^^ll  sweep  in 

storm  if  it  be  denied : 
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The  law  to  bring  justice  is  always  decreed ;  and  on  every  hand 

are  the  warnings  cried. 
Take  heed  of  your  Progress !    Its  feet  have  trod  on  the  souls  it 

slew  with  its  own  pollutions ; 
Submission  is  good ;  but  the  order  of  God  may  flame  the  torch 

of  the  revolutions. 
Beware  with  your  Classes!    Men  are  men,  and  a  cry  in  the 

night  is  a  fearful  teacher ; 
When  it  reaches  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  then  they  need  but  a 

sword  for  a  judge  and  preacher. 
Take  heed,  for  your  Juggernaut  pushes  hard :   God  holds  the 

doom  that  its  day  completes ; 
It  will  dawn  like  a  Are  when  the  track  is  barred  by  a  barricade 

in  the  city  streets  I 
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Can  the  earth  have  a  voice  ?    Can  the  clods  have  speech. 

To  murmur  and  rail  at  the  demigods  ? 

Trample  them  I    Grind  their  vulgar  faces  in  the  clay  I 

The  earth  was  made  for  lords  and  the  makers  of  law ; 
For  the  conquerors  and  the  scfcial  priests ; 
For  traders  who  feed  on  and  foster  the  complex  life ; 
For  the  shrewd  and  the  selfish  who  plan  and  keep ; 
For  the  heirs  who  squander  the  hoard  that  bears 
The  face  of  the  king,  and  the  blood  of  the  serf. 
And  the  curse  of  the  darkened  souls ! 

O  Christ !  and  O  Christ !    In  thy  name  the  law ! 
In  thy  mouth  the  mandate !     In  thy  loving  hand  the  whip !    ' 
They  have  taken  thee  down  from  thy  cross  and  sent  thee  to 
scourge  the  people ; 
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They  have  shod  thy  feet  with  spikes  and  jointed  thy  dead  knees 

with  iron. 
And  pushed  thee  hiding  behind,  to  trample  the  poor  dumb 

faces! 

The  spheres  make  music  in  space.    They  swing 
Like  fiery  cherubim  on  their  paths,  circling  their  suns. 
Mysterious,  weaving  the  irrevealable. 
Full  of  the  peace  of  unity — sphere  and  its  life  at  one — 
Humming  their  lives  of  love  through  the  limitless  waste  of 
creation. 

God !  thou  hast  made  man  a  test  of  thyself ! 

Thou  hast  set  in  him  a  heart  that  bleeds  at  the  cry  of  tho 

helpless : 
Through  Thine  infinite  seas  one  world  rolls  silent. 
Moaning  at  times  with  quivers  and  fissures  of  blood ; 
Divided,  unhappy,  accursed ;  the  lower  life  good. 
But  the  higher  life  wasted  and  split,  like  grain  with  a  cankered 

root. 
Is  there  health  in  thy  gift  of  life,  Almighty  ? 
Is  there  grief  or  compassion  anywhere  for  the  poor  ? 
If  there  be,  there  is  guerdon  for  those  who  hate  the  wrong 
And  leap  naked  on  the  spears,  that  blood  may  cry 
For  truth  to  come,  and  pity,  and  Thy  peace. 

The  human  sea  is  frozen  like  a  swamp ;  and  the  kings 
And  the  heirs  and  the  owners  ride  on  the  ice  and  laugh. 
Their  war-forces,  orders,  and  laws  are  the  crusted  field  of  a 

crater. 
And  they  stamp  on  the  fearful  rind,  deriding  its  flesh-like 

shudder. 

Lightning !  the  air  is  split,  the  crater  bursts,  and  the  breathing 
Of  those  below  is  the  fume  and  fire  of  hatred. 
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The  thrones  are  stayed  with  the  courage  of  shotted  guns.  The 
warning  dies. 

But  queens  are  dragged  to  the  block,  and  the  knife  of  the  guil- 
lotine sinks 

In  the  garbage  of  pampered  flesh  that  gluts  its  bed  and  its 
hinges. 

Silence  again,  and  sunshine.    The  gaping  lips  are  closed  on  the 

crater. 
The  dead  are  below,  and  the  landless,  and  those  who  live  to 

labor 
And  grind  forever  in  gloom,  that  the  privileged  few  may  live. 

But  the  silence  is  sullen,  not  restful.     It  heaves  like  a  sea,  and 

frets. 
And  beats  at  the  roof  till  it  finds  another  vent  for  its  fury. 
Again  the  valve  is  burst  and  the  pitch-cloud  rushes — ^thc  old 

seam  rends  anew — 
Where  the  kings  were  killed  before,  their  names  are  hewed  from 

the  granite — 
Paris,  mad  hope  of  the  slave-shops,  flames  to  \h^  p^troieuse  / 
Tiger  that  tasted  blood — Paris  that  tasted  freedom ! 
Never,  while  steel  is  cheap  and  sharp,  shall  thy  kinglings  sleep 

without  dreaming — 
Never,  while  souls  have  flame,  shall  their  palaces  crush  the 

hovels. 

Insects  and  vermin,  ye ;  the  starving  and  dangerous  myriads. 
List  to  the  murmur  that  grows  and  growls !    Come  from  your 

mines  and  mills. 
Pale-faced  girls  and  women  with  ragged  and  hard-eyed  chil- 
dren. 
Pour  from  your  dens  of  toil  and  filth,  out  to  the  air  of  heaven — 
Breathe  it  deep,  and  hearken!     A  cry  from  the    cloud  or 
beyond  it. 
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A  cry  to  the  toilers  to  rise,  to  be  high  as  the  highest  that  rules 

them. 
To  own  the  earth  in  their  lifetime  and  hand  it  down  to  their 

children ! 

Emperors,  stand  to  the  bar !    Chancellors,  halt  at  the  barracks ! 
Landlords  and  Lawlords  and  Tradelords,  the  spectres  you  con- 
jured have  risen — 
Communists,  Socialists,  Nihilists,  Rent-rebels,  strikers,  behold ! 
They  are  fruit  of  the  seed  you  have  sovm — God  has  prospered 

your  planting.    They  come 
From  the  earth,  like  the  army  of  death.    You  have  sowed  the 

teeth  of  the  dragon ! 
Hark  to  the  bay  of  the  leader !    You  shall  hear  the  roar  of  the 

pack 
As  sure  as  the  stream  goes  seaward.    The  crust  on  the  crater 

beneath  you 
Shall  crack  and  crumble  and  sink,  with  your  laws  and  rules 
That  breed  the  million  to  toil  for  the  luxur)'  of  the  ten — 
That  grind  the  rent  from  the  tiller's  blood  for  drones  to  spend — 
That  hold  the  teeming  planet  as  a  garden  plot  for  a  thousand — 
That  draw  the  crowds  to  the  cities  from  the  healthful  fields  and 

woods — 
That  copulate  with  greed  and  beget  disease  and  crime — 
That  join  these  two  and  their  offspring,  till  the  world  is  filled 

with  fear. 
And  falsehood  wins   from  truth,  and  the  xiit  and  cunning 

succeed, 
And  manhood  and  love  are  dwarfed,  and  N'irtue  and  friendship 

sick. 
And  the  law  of  Christ  is  a  cloak  for  the  corpse  that  stands  for 

Justice ! 
— As  sure  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  Truth,  this  Truth  shall  reign. 
And  the  trees  and  lowly  brutes  shall  cease  to  be  higher  than  men. 
God  purifies  slowly  by  peace,  but  urgently  by  fire. 
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I  may  not  speak  in  words,  dear,  but  let  my  words  be  flowers. 

To  tell  their  crimson  secret  in  leaves  of  fragrant  fire  ; 

« 

They  plead  for  smiles  and  kisses  as  summer  fields  for  showers. 
And  every  purple  veinlet  thrills  with  exquisite  desire. 

O,  let  me  see  the  glance,  dear,  the  gleam  of  soft  confession 

You  give  my  amorous  roses  for  the  tender  hope  they  prove ; 
And  press  their  heart-leaves  back,  love,  to  drink  their  deeper 

passion, 
For  the  sweetest,  wildest  perfume  is  the  whisper  of  my  love  I 

My  roses,  tell  her,  pleading,  all  the  fondness  and  the  sighing. 
All  the  longing  of  a  heart  that  reaches  thirsting  for  its  bliss ; 

And  tell  her,  tell  her,  roses,  that  my  lips  and  eyes  are  dying 
For  the  melting  of  her  love-look  and  the  rapture  of  her  kiss. 
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There  is  no  vacant  chair.    The  loving  meet — 
A  group  unbroken — smitten,  who  knows  how? 

One  sitteth  silent  only,  in  his  usual  seat ; 
We  gave  him  once  that  freedom.    Why  not  now? 

Perhaps  he  is  too  weary,  and  needs  rest ; 

He  needed  it  too  often,  nor  could  we 
Bestow.    God  gave  it,  knoi;^*ing  how  to  do  so  best. 

Which  of  us  would  disturb  him  ?    Let  him  be. 

There  is  no  vacant  chair.    If  he  will  take 

The  mood  to  listen  mutely,  be  it  done. 
By  his  least  mood  we  crossed,  for  which  the  heart  must  ache» 

Plead  not  nor  question !    Let  him  have  this  one. 

'Death  is  a  mood  of  life.    It  is  no  whim 

By  which  life's  Giver  mocks  a  broken  heart. 

Death  is  life's  reticence. .  Still  audible  to  Him, 
The  hushed  voice,  happy,  speaketh  on,  apart. 

There  is  no  vacant  chair.  'To  love  is  still 

To  have.    Nearer  to  memory  than  to  eye. 
And  dearer  yet  to  anguish  than  to  comfort,  will 

We  hold  him  by  our  love,  that  shall  not  die. 
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For  while  it  doth  not,  thus  he  cannot.    Try  I 

Who  can  put  out  the  motion  or  the  smile  ? 
The  old  ways  of  being  noble  all  with  him  laid  by  ? 

Because  we  love,  he  is.    Then  trust  awhile. 


ELAINE  AND  ELAINE. 

I. 

Dead,  she  drifted  to  his  feet; 
Tell  us,  Love,  is  Death  so  sweet? 

Oh !  the  river  floweth  deep  ; 
Fathoms  deeper  is  her  sleep. 

Oh  I  the  current  driveth  strong ; 
Wilder  tides  drive  souls  along. 

Drifting,  though  he  loved  her  not. 
To  the  heart  of  Launcelot, 

Let  her  pass ;  it  is  her  place. 
Death  hath  given  her  this  grace. 

Let  her  pass;  she»resteth  well. 
What  her  dreams  are,  who  can  tell  ? 

Mute  the  steersman;  why,  if  he 
Speaketh  nor  a  word,  should  we? 

IL 

Dead,  she  drifteth  to  his  feet. 
Close,  her  eyes  keep  secrets  sweet. 

Living,  he  had  loved  her  well. 
High  as  Heaven  and  deep  as  Hell. 
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Yet  that  voyage  she  stayeth  not. 
Wait  you  for  her,  Launcelot? 

Oh !  the  river  floweth  fast. 
Who  is  justified  at  last? 

Locked  her  lips  are.     Hush !  if  she 
Sayeth  nothing,  how  should  we? 

EURYDICE. 
Listening, 

A  PICTURE  BY   BURNE  JONES. 

L 

As  sentient  as  a  wedding-bell. 
The  vibrant  air  throbs  calling  her 
Whose  eager  body,  earwise  curved. 
Leans  listening  at  the  heart  of  hell. 
She  is  one  nerve  of  hearing,  strained 
To  love  and  suffer,  hope  and  fear — 
Thus  hearkening  for  her  Love,  she  waits. 
Whom  no  man  s  daring  heart  has  gained. 

n. 

Oh,  to  be  sound  to  such  an  ear ! 

Song,  carol,  vesper,  comfort  near. 

Sweet  words,  at  sweetest,  whispered  low. 

Or  dearer  silence,  happiest  so. 

By  little  languages  of  love 

Her  finer  audience  to  prove ; 

A  tenderness  untried,  to  fit 

To  soul  and  sense  so  exquisite ; 

The  blessed  Orpheus  to  be 

At  last,  to  such  Eurydice ! 
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III. 

I  listened  in  hell!    I  listened  in  hell! 
Down  in  the  dark  I  heard  your  soul 
Singing  mine  out  to  the  holy  sun. 
Deep  in  the  dark  I  heard  your  feet 
Ringing  the  way  of  Love  in  hell. 
Into  the  flame  you  strove  and  stood. 
Out  of  the  flame  you  bore  me  well. 
As  I  listened  in  hell. 

IV. 

I  listen  in  hell !   I  listen  in  hell ! 

Who  trod  the  fire  ?    Where  was  the  scorch  ? 

Clutched,  clasped  and  saved,  what  a  tale  was  to  tell 

— Heaven  come  down  to  hell ! 

Oh,  like  a  spirit  you  stro^fe  for  my  sake! 

Oh,  like  a  man  you  looked  back  for  your  own! 

Back,  though  you  loved  me  heavenly  well. 

Back,  though  you  lost  me.    The  gods  did  decree. 

And  I  listen  in  hell. 


GALATEA. 

A  moment's  grace,  Pygmalion !    Let  me  be 
A  breath's  space  longer  on  this  hither  hand 
Of  fate  too  sweet,  too  sad,  too  mad  to  meet. 
Whether  to  be  thy  statue  or  thy  bride — 
An  instant  spare  me !    Terrible  the  choice. 
As  no  man  knoweth,  being  only  man ; 
Nor  any,  saving  her  who  hath  been  stone 
And  loved  her  sculptor.    Shall  I  dare  exchange 
Veins  of  the  quarry  for  the  throbbing  pulse  ? 
Insensate  calm  for  a  sure-aching  heart  ? 
Repose  eternal  for  a  yroman's  lot  ? 
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Forego  God's  quiet  for  the  low  of  man? 

To  float  on  his  uncertain  tenderness, 

A  wave  tossed  up  the  sea  of  his  desire. 

To  ebb  and  flow  whene'er  it  pleaseth  him ; 

Remembered  at  his  leisure,  and  forgot* 

Worshiped  and  worried,  clasped  and  dropped  at  mood. 

Or  soothed  or  gashed  at  mercy  of  his  ^ill. 

Now  Paradise  my  portion,  and  now  Hell; 

And  every  single,  several  nerve  that  beats 

In  soul  or  body,  like  some  rare  vase,  thrust 

In  tire  at  first,  and  then  in  frost,  until 

The  fine,  protesting  fibre  snaps  ? 

Oh,  who 
Foreknowing,  ever  chose  a  fate  like  this  ? 
What  woman  out  of  all  the  brrarhing  world 
Would  be  a  woman,  could  her  heart  sdect. 
Or  love  her  lover,  could  her  life  prevent  ? 
Then  let  me  be  that  only,  only  one  ; 
Thus  let  me  make  that  sacrifice  supreme. 
No  other  ever  made,  or  can,  or  shalL 
Behold,  the  future  shall  stand  still  to  ask. 
Wliat  man  was  worth  a  price  so  isolate? 
And  rate  thee  at  its  value  for  all  time. 


For  I  am  driven  by  an  awful  Law. 
See !  while  I  hesitate,  it  mouldeth  me. 
And  carves  me  like  a  chisel  at  mv  heart. 
*Tis  stronger  than  the  woman  or  the  man ; 
"Tis  greater  than  all  torment  or  del^t ; 
"Tis  metier  than  the  marble  or  the  flesh. 
Obedient  be  the  sculptor  and  the  stone ! 
Thine  am  I,  thine  at  all  the  cost  of  all 
The  pai^  that  woman  ever  bore  for  man; 
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Thine  I  dect  to  be,  denying  them ; 
Thine  I  elect  to  be,  defying  them ; 
Thine,  thine  I  dare  to  be,  in  scorn  of  them ; 
And  being  thine  forever,  bless  I  them ! 

Pygmalion !  take  me  from  my  pedestal. 
And  set  me  lower — Slower,  Love ! — that  I 
May  be  a  woman,  and  look  up  to  thee ; 
And  looking,  longing,  loving,  give  and  take 
The  human  kisses  worth  the  worst  that  thou 
By  thine  own  nature  shalt  inflict  on  me. 


FARTHER. 

Far-off  a  young  State  rises,  full  of  might: 
I  paint  its  brave  escutcheon.    Near  at  hand 
See  the  log  cabin  in  the  rough  clearing  stand; 
A  woman  by  its  door,  uith  steadfast  sight. 
Trustful,  looks  Westward,  where,  uplifted  bright. 
Some  city's  Apparition,  weird  and  grand. 
In  dazzling  quiet  fronts  the  lonely  land. 
With  vast  and  mar\'elous  structures  UTought  of  light. 
Motionless  on  the  burning  cloud  afar: — 

The  haunting  vision  of  a  time  to  be. 
After  the  heroic  age  is  ended  here. 
Built  on  the  boundless,  still  horizon's  bar 
By  the  low  sun,  his  gorgeous  prophecy 
Lighting  the  doorway  of  the  pioneer  I 


THE  GRAVE  OF   ROSE. 

I  came  to  find  her  blithe  and  bright. 
Breathing  the  household  full  of  bloom. 

Wreathing  the  fireside  with  delight;— 
I  found  her  in  her  tomb! 
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I  came  to  find  her  gathering  flowers, — 
Their  fragrant  souls,  so  pure  and  dear, 

Haunting  her  face  in  lonely  hours; — 
Her  single  flower  is  here! 

For,  look:   the  gentle  name  that  shows 
Her  love,  her  loveliness,  and  bloom, 

(Her  only  epitaph  a  rose,) 
Is  growing  on  her  tomb! 


TWO   WATCHERS. 

Two  ships  sail  on  the  ocean; 

Two  watchers  walk  the  shore: 
One  wrings  wild  hands  and  cries 
"Farewell  for  evermore." 

One  sees,  with  face  uplifted, 
(Soft  homes  of  dream  her  eyes,) 

Her  sail,  beyond  the  horizon. 
Reflected  in  the  skies! 


THE  MOWER  IN  OHIO. 

The  bees  in  the  clover  are  making  honey,  and  I  am  making  my 

hay: 
The  air  is  fresh,  I  seem  to  draw  a  young  man's  breath  to-day. 

The  bees  and  I  are  alone  in  the  grass :  the  air  is  so  very  still 
I  hear  the  dam,  so  loud,  that  shines  beyond  the  sullen  mill. 

Yes,  the  air  is  so  still  that  I  hear  almost  the  sounds  I  cannot 

hear — 
That,  when  no  other  sound  is  plain,  ring  in  my  empty  ear : 
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The  chime  of  striking  scythes,  the  fall  of  the  heavy  swaths  they 

sweeps 
They  ring  about  me,  resting,  when  I  waver  half  asleep ; 

So  still,  I  am  not  sure  if  a  cloud,  low  down,  unseen  there  be, 
Or  ii  something  brings  a  rumor  home  of  the  cannon  so  far  from 
me: 

Far  away  in  Virginia,  where  Joseph  and  Grant,  I  know. 
Will  tell  them  what  I  meant  when  first  I  had  my  mowers  go ! 

Joseph,  he  is  my  eldest  one,  the  only  boy  of  my  three 
Whose  shadow  can  darken  my  door  again,  and  lighten  my 
heart  for  me. 

Joseph,  he  is  my  eldest — how  his  scythe  was  striking  ahead ! 
William  was  better  at  shorter  heats,  but  Jo  in  the  long-run  led. 

William,  he  was  my  youngest ;  John,  between  them,  I  somehow 
see. 

When  my  eyes  are  shut,  with  a  little  board  at  his  head  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

But  William  came  home  one  morning  early,  from  Gettysburg, 

last  July, 
(The  mowing  was  over  already,  although  the  only  mower  was  I :) 

William,  my  captain,  came  home  for  good  to  his  mother ;   and 

I'll  be  bound 
We  were  proud  and  cried  to  see  the  flag  that  wrapt  his  coffin 

round ; 

For  a  company  from  the  town  came  up  ten  miles  with  music 

and  gun : 
It  seemed  his  country  claimed  him  then — as  well  as  his  mother 

— her  son. 
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But  Joseph  is  yonder  with  Grant  to-day,  a  thousand  miles  or 

near, 
And  only  the  bees  are  abroad  at  work  with  me  in  the  clover 

here. 

Was  it  a  murmur  of  thunder  I  heard  that  hummed  again  in  the 

air? 
Yet,  may  be,  the  cannon  are  sounding  now  their  Onward  to 

Richmond  there. 

But  under  the  beech  by  the  orchard,  at  noon,  I  sat  an  hour  it 

would  seem — 
It  may  be  I  slept  a  minute,  too,  or  wavered  into  a  dream. 

For  I  saw  my  boys,  across  the  field,  by  the  flashes  as  they  went. 
Tramping  a  steady  tramp  as  of  old,  with  the  strength  in  their 
arms  unspent ; 

Tramping  a  steady  tramp,  they  moved  like  soldiers  that  march  to 

the  beat 
Of  music  that  seems,  a  part  of  themselves,  to  rise  and  fall  with 

their  feet ; 

Tramping  a  steady  tramp,  they  came  with  flashes  of  silver  that 

shone. 
Every  step,  from  their  scythes  that  rang  as  if  they  needed  the 

stone 


(The  field  is  wide  and  heavy  with  grass) — and,  coming  toward 

me,  they  beamed 
With  a  shine  of  light  in  their  faces  at  once,  and — surely  I  must 

have  dreamed ! 

For  I  sat  alone  in  the  clover-field,  the  bees  were  working  ahead. 
There  were  three  in  my  vision — remember,  old  man :  and  what 
if  Joseph  were  dead ! 
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But  I  hope  that  he  and  Grant  (the  flag  above  them  both,  to 

boot,) 
Will  go  into  Richmond  together,  no  matter  which  b  ahead  or 

afoot! 

Meantime,  alone  at  the  mowing  here — an  old  man  somewhat 

gray— 
I  must  stay  at  home  as  long  as  I  can,  making,  myself,  the  hay. 

And  so  another  round — the  quail  in  the  orchard  whistles  blithe ; — 
But  first  111  drink  at  the  spring  below,  and  whet  again  my  scythe. 


j:AApu^ 


AFTER  WINGS. 

This  was  your  butterfly,  you  see. 

His  fine  wings  made  him  vain? — 
The  caterpillars  crawl,  but  he 

Pass'd  them  in  rich  disdain? — 
My  pretty  boy  says,  "  Let  him  be 

Only  a  worm  again?" 

Oh,  child,  when  things  have  learned  to  wear 

Wings  once,  they  must  be  fain 
To  keep  them  always  high  and  fair. 

Think  of  the  creeping  pain 
Which  even  a  butterfly  must  bear 

To  be  a  worm  again! 


MY  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 

I  know  a  story,  fairer,  dimmer,  sadder. 
Than  any  story  painted  in  your  books. 

You  are  so  glad  ?     It  will  not  make  you  gladder ; 
Yet  listen,  with  your  pretty,  restless  looks. 
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"  Is  it  a  Fairy  Story  ?  "    Well,  half  fairy- 
At  least  it  dates  far  back  as  fairies  do, 
And  seems  to  me  as  beautiful  and  airy ; 
Yet  half,  perhaps  the  fairy  half,  is  true. 

You  had  a  baby  sister  and  a  brother. 

(Two  very  dainty  people,  rosily  white. 
Each  sweeter  than  all  things  except  the  other ! ) 

Older  yet  younger — gone  from  human  sight ! 

And  I,  who  loved  them,  and  shall  love  them  ever. 
And  think  with  yearning  tears  how  each  light  hand 

Crept  toward  bright  bloom  or  berries — I  shall  never 
Know  how  I  lost  them.    Do  you  understand  ? 

Poor  slightly  golden  heads !    I  think  I  miss'd  them 
First  in  some  dreamy,  piteous,  doubtful  way ; 

But  when  and  where  with  lingering  lips  I  kiss'd  them. 
My  gradual  parting,  I  can  never  say. 

Sometimes  I  fancy  that  they  may  have  perish 'd 
In  shadowy  quiet  of  wet  rocks  and  moss. 

Near  paths  whose  very  pebbles  I  have  cherish 'd, 
For  their  small  sakes,  since  my  most  lovely  loss. 

I  fancy,  too,  that  they  were  softly  cover'd 
By  robins,  out  of  apple-flowers  they  knew. 

Whose  nursing  wings  in  far  home  sunshine  hover'd. 
Before  the  timid  world  had  dropp'd  the  dew. 

Their  names  were — what  yours  are !    At  this  you  wonder. 

Their  pictures  are — your  own,  as  you  have  seen ; 
And  my  bird-buried  darlings,  hidden  under 

Lost  leaves — why,  it  is  your  dead  selves  I  mean ! 


A    PRETTIER    BOOK.  5^7 


THE  WITCH  IN  THE  GLASS. 

My  Mama  says  I  must  not  pass 

Too  near  that  glass; 
She  is  afraid  that  I  will  s«e 
A  little  witch  that  looks  like  me, 
With  a  red.  red  mouth,  to  whisper  low 
The  very  thing  I  should  not  know!" 

Alack  for  all  your  mother's  care! 

A  bird  of  the  air, 
A  wistful  wind,  or  (I  suppose 
Sent  by  some  hapless  boy)  a  rose. 
With  breath  too  sweet,  will  whisper  low 
The  very  thing  you  should  not  know! 


A  PRETTIER  BOOK. 

'He  has  a  prettier  book  than  this," 
With  many  a  sob  between,  he  said; 

Then  left  untouched  the  night's  last  kiss. 
And,  sweet  with  sorrow,  went  to  bed. 

A  prettier  book  his  brother  had? — 
Yet  wonder-pictures  were  in  each. 

The  different  colors  made  him  sad ; 
The  equal  value — could  I  teach  ? 

Ah,  who  is  wiser  ?  .  .  .  Here  we  sit. 
Around  the  world's  great  hearth,  and  look, 

While  Life's  fire-shadows  flash  and  flit. 
Each  wistful  in  another's  book. 
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I  see,  through  fierce  and  feverish  tears. 
Only  a  darkened  hut  in  mine ; 

Yet  in  my  brother's  book  appears 
A  palace  where  the  torches  shine. 

A  peasant,  seeking  bitter  bread 
From  the  unwilling  earth  to  wring, 

Is  in  my  book ;  the  wine  is  red. 
There  in  my  brother's,  for  the  king. 

A  wedding,  where  each  wedding-guest 
Has  wedding  garments  on,  in  his, — 

In  mine  one  face  in  awful  rest. 
One  coffin  never  shut,  there  is ! 

In  his,  on  many  a  bridge  of  beams 
Between  the  faint  moon  and  the  grass, 

Dressed  daintily  in  dews  and  dreams. 
The  fleet  midsummer  fairies  pass ; 

In  mine  unearthly  mountains  rise. 
Unearthly  waters  foam  and  roll. 

And — stared  at  by  its  deathless  eyes — 
The  master  sells  the  fiend  a  soul ! 

Put  out  the  lights.    We  will  not  look 
At  pictures  any  more.    We  weep, 
"  My  brother  has  a  prettier  book," 
And,  after  tears,  we  go  to  sleep. 


^trTl^^trt^H^ 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 

The  apple-trees  with  bloom  are  all  aglow — 

Soft  drifts  of  perfumed  light — 
A  miracle  of  mingled  fire  and  snow — 

A  laugh  of  spring's  delight! 

Their  ranks  of  creamy  splendor  pillow  deep 

The  valley's  pure  repose ; 
On  mossy  walls,  in  meadow  nooks,  they  heap 

Surges  of  frosted  rose. 

Around  old  homesteads  clustering  thick,  they  shed 

Their  sweets  to  murm'ring  bees. 
And  o'er  hushed  lanes  and  wayside  fountains  spread 

Their  pictured  canopies. 

Green-breasted  knolls  and  forest  edges  wear 

Their  beautiful  array; 
And  lonesome  graves  are  sheltered,  here  and  there. 

With  their  memorial  spray. 

The  efflorescence  on  unnumbered  boughs 

Pants  with  delicious  breath ; 
O'er  me  seem  laughing  eyes  and  fair,  smooth  brows. 

And  shapes  too  sweet  for  death. 
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Ousters  of  dimpled  faces  fioai  between 

The  soft  carcssiDg  plumes. 
And  lovdy  creatures  *moc^  the  branches  lean, 

LuDed  bv  faint,  flower-bora  times. 

A  rude  wind  blows,  and  as  the  blossoms  fall 

My  heart  is  borne  a^'ay ; 
Fainter  and  fainter  tender  voices  call 

Of  my  enamored  Mav. 

Fainter  and  fainter, — O  how  strange  it  seems. 

With  so  much  sweetness  fled ! 
I  go  like  one  who  dreams  within  his  dreams 

That,  Irvii^  he  is  dead ! 


BURNS. 

The  Voice  of  a  wondrous  Seer ! 

The  \'oice  of  a  soul  that  is  strong ! 
As  true  as  Love,  and  as  s^ift  as  Fear 

In  the  mazes  of  marvelous  song. 

Far  over  the  mountains  bare. 

Red  heather  and  ridges  of  sea. 
It  flows  in  the  pulse  of  the  living  air. 

And  throbs  in  the  veins  of  the  free. 

It  whispers  in  Summer's  breath. 

It  lisps  on  the  creamy  shore. 
It  sii^  in  the  lips  that  smile  at  death 

In  the  storm  and  cataract's  roar. 

It  murmurs  in  brae  and  birk. 

It  pleads  in  the  daisy's  eye. 
Where  hands  are  toughened  by  honest  work. 

And  bairns  in  their  cradles  lie : 
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In  cottage,  in  kirk,  and  bower. 

In  hall,  in  court,  and  in  mart. 
In  the  chirp  of  the  mavis,  and  hawthorn  flower, 

And  the  maiden's  simple  heart. 

It  croons  in  the  blaze  of  the  inn. 

Where  the  droughty  neighbors  bide. 
It  shrieks  in  the  ghastly  glare  and  din. 

Where  the  witches  dance  and  ride. 

Its  mirth  is  a  tempest  of  glee, 

Its  grief  is  the  smart  of  fire, 
Its  solemn  strain  is  the  trump  of  the  sea, 

Its  chorus  the  world's  desire ! 

I  listen,  and  brooklet  and  wold. 

Wild  bird  and  the  darkling  wood. 
Are  breathing  secrets  before  untold 

Of  the  perfect  and  passionless  Good. 

I  list  to  the  Voice  as  it  flies. 
And  sings  to  the  lands  and  the  years. 

And  the  light  is  clearer  in  Freedom's  eyes. 
And  Poverty  wipes  his  tears. 

I  see  that  the  Poet's  heart 

Is  brother  to  all  who  feel. 
That  the  tender  touch  of  its  artless  art 

Is  stronger  than  rivets  of  steel. 

I  see  how  that  man  is  great 

Because  he  is  simply  man  ; 
That  the  minions  of  grandeur  and  state 

On  manhood  can  fasten  no  ban. 
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I  see  haw  topeocties  and  times 
Tbe  lif e  of  tbe  Scsgc  jeaps  oc 

And  g^addess  £be  vexoois^  canes. 
Like  Sprizsg-bcTsts  c€  btossom  aad  sen. 


I  acbe  whh  the  scress  azxi  tbe  scram — 
Its  music  and  wildzxss  and  beat ; 

Yet  pressed  oa  the  bean  of  mv  pain 
Are  tbe  lips  of  its  prophecy 


And  sin^xEig  myself  I  go— 

UcccDscious  of  froim  or  of  rod — 

To  tbe  work  whose  choniscs  Sow 
With  the  joy  and  the  praises  of  God. 

CHIMNEY  SWALLOWS. 

I  slept  in  an  old  homestead  by  tbe  sea ; 

And  in  their  chinmev-ncs:. 
At  night,  the  s^'allo^'s  told  home-lore  to  me. 

As  to  a  friendly  guest. 

A  liquid  twitter.  low.  confiding,  giad. 

From  many  glossy  throats. 
Was  all  the  voice,  and  vet  its  accents  had 

A  poem's  golden  notes. 

Quaint  legends  of  the  fire-side  and  the  shore. 

And  sounds  of  festal  cheer. 
And  tones  of  those  whose  tasks  of  love  arc  o'er. 

Were  breathed  into  mine  car ; 

And  wondrous  Ktics  felt,  but  ne\-cr  sung — 

The  heart's  melodious  bloom ; — 
And  histories  whose  perfumes  long  had  clung 

About  each  hallowed  room. 
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I  heard  the  dream  of  lovers  as  they  found 

At  last  their  hour  of  bliss, 
And  fear,  and  pain,  and  long  suspense  were  drowned 

In  one  heart-healing  kiss. 

I  heard  the  lullaby  of  babes,  that  grew 

To  sons  and  daughters  fair ; 
And  childhood's  angels  singing  as  they  flew, 

And  sobs  of  secret  prayer. 

I  heard  the  voyagers  who  seemed  to  sail 

Into  the  sapphire  sky. 
And  sad,  weird  voices  in  the  Autunm  gale. 

As  the  swift  ships  went  by ; 

And  sighs  suppressed,  and  converse  soft  and  low 

About  the  sufferer's  bed, 
And  what  is  uttered  when  the  stricken  know 

That  the  dear  one  is  dead ; 

And  steps  of  those  who  in  the  Sabbath  light 

Muse  with  transfigured  face ; 
And  hot  lips  pressing  through  the  long,  dark  night 

The  pillows'  empty  place ; 

And  gracious  greetings  of  old  friends  whose  path 

In  youth  had  gone  apart, 
But  to  each  other  brought  life's  aftermath. 

With  uncorroded  heart. 

The  music  of  the  seasons  touched  the  strain, 

Bird- joy  and  laugh  of  flowers. 
The  orchards'  bounty  and  the  yellow  grain. 

Snow-storm  and  sunny  showers : 
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And  secrets  of  the  soul  that  doubts  and  yearns. 

And  gropes  in  regions  dim. 
Till  meeting  Christ,  with  raptured  eye,  discerns 

Its  perfect  life  in  Him. 

So  thinking  of  the  Master  and  His  tears. 

And  how  the  birds  are  kept, 
I  sank  in  arms  that  tokled  me  from  fears. 

And,  Hke  an  infant,  slept. 

ONE  YEAR. 

A  year  of  sweets — a  little  year 
That  vanished  with  our  darling's  breath : 

So  strange !  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
What  is  the  blessing  hid  in  death. 

One  little  year,  yet  oh !  how  long. 
With  such  a  love  as  made  our  light : 

Each  day  was  a  delicious  song. 
Whose  rapture  lasted  through  the  night. 

There  came  with  him  the  keener  sense 
Of  what  the  perfect  life  may  be ; 

And  sad  years  had  their  recompense 
In  what  he  gave  unknowingly. 

The  household  voices  caught  his  glee. 
The  tasks  of  home  were  changed  to  play : 

The  freshness  of  his  infancy 
On  every  pleasant  prospect  lay. 

How  restful  the  contented  heart 
Held  his  rare  sweetness  to  its  core. 

And  turned  trom  empty  shows  apart — 
Rich  in  his  riches  more  and  more. 


ONE   YEAR.  S'S 

O  shining  brow  and  golden  hair 
And  eyes  that  looked  beyond  the  blue ! 

Dear  face,  that  grew  from  fair  to  fair. 
The  same,  yet  always  something  new ! 

A  sweeter  dream  who  ever  dreamed 
Than  came  with  his  soft  lips  to  ours  ? 

Blent  with  his  life,  our  being  seemed 
Drowned  in  the  glowing  soul  of  flowers. 

All  through  the  years  his  beauty  shone ; 

His  path  and  ours  appeared  the  same ; 
And  every  good  we  called  our  own 

Was  linked  with  his  beloved  name. 

O  heart  of  God  that  pities  all ! 

O  Love  that  gives  and  takes  away ! 
Confused  and  faint,  on  Thee  we  fall. 

Yet  know  not  how  we  ought  to  pray. 

Save  this,  that  in  our  doubt  and  fear 

We  wait  as  loving  children  should. 
We  cannot  see  nor  far  nor  near. 

But  trust  that  somehow  all  is  good. 
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I  dare  not  doubt  his  word/' — she  said. 
With  steadfast  voice  and  clear ; 

For  sure  as  knight  did  ever  plight 
True  faith,  he  ^ill  be  here. 

He  sware  it  on  this  crested  ring. 
That  by  our  Lord's  dear  leave, 

He'd  wed  me  here  at  Lyndismere, 
This  blessed  Chnstmas  Eve." 


— Sir  Walter  dallies  with  his  blade. 
And  his  steel  eyne  grew  WTOth : 

'*  Nay,  sweetheart,  see !— it  cannot  be: 
Thy  knight  hath  broke  his  troth." 


Out  spake  the  Lady  Hildegarde 
With  grieved,  reproachful  air : 

None  other  may  such  slander  say, — 
My  father  only  dare ! 


** 


I* 


My  bower-maids  all  await  my  call. 
My  bridesmen  will  be  here ; 

And  merry  throngs  with  wedding-songs 
Shall  bide  at  Lyndismere." 
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"  Now  out  upon  thee ! — simple  lass ! " 

With  heat  Sir  Walter  cried ; 
"  To-morrow  e'en,  with  seas  between, 

How  canst  thou  be  a  bride  ? 

"  The  Netherland  is  far  o'er  seas. 
And  angry  storms  may  roar ; 
Or  war  may  send  (which  Heaven  forfend !) 
Tidings  to  vex  thee  sore. 


«< 


Forbear,  until  the  galliot  drop 
Anchor  at  Maiden-head, 

To  fix  the  day,  and  yea  or  nay. 
Proclaim  thou  wilt  be  wed. 


"  Let  the  old  Hall  ring  loud  and  high 
With  roistering  Twelfth-night  cheer ; 
Bring  holly-glow  and  mistletoe 
To  garland  Lyndismere. 

"  Let  frolic  mummers  don  their  masks. 
Let  morris  dancers  come 
And  reel  and  sing  in  jocund  ring, 
With  rebeck,  pipe  and  drum. 


« 
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Of  capons,  boar's-h&d,  nut-brown  ale. 
Let  liberal  store  be  shown ; 

And  wassail-shout  shall  make  the  bout 
The  merriest  ever  known. 

The  jesters  with  their  bells  shall  plot 
All  mirth-provoking  pranks : 

So  .  .  .  let  me  sue ; — forget  Sir  Hugh, 
And  take  thy  father's  thanks ! " 
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She  heard,  the  Lady  Hildegarde, 

With  firm,  unflinching  eye ; 
Then  forth  she  stepped  and  onward  swept. 

Disdainful  of  reply. 

— The  snows  lay  deep  round  Lyndismere, 
But  generous  fires  blazed  free. 
And  casements  clear  flashed  far  and  near 
Their  gleams  across  the  lea. 

Retainers  filled  the  ancient  Hall, 
Guests  thronged  as  fell  the  night ; 

And  rare  to  see,  right  gorgeously 
The  chapel  streamed  with  light. 

"  Be  brave  Sir  Hugh  come  back  ?  " — they  asked 
The  gray-haired  seneschal : 
— "  Not  yet — 'Twas  said  to-night  he'd  wed 
Our  lady  of  the  Hall." 

Sir  Walter  chafed  and  strode  apart ; 

The  cassock'd  priest  was  seen ; 
And  maidens  fair  came  pair  by  pair  .  .  . 
"  What  could  the  folly  mean ! " 

A  sudden  vision  hushed  the  mirth, — 
Sir  Walter's  breath  came  hard ; 

For  last  of  all  adown  the  hall 
Swept  Lady  Hildegarde. 

"  Saint  Agnes ! — but  she's  comely ! "  quoth 

The  parti-color'd  clown ; 
"  And  by  the  rood !  in  bridal  hood 

And  bridal  veil  and  gown  1 
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"  Sir  Hugh  should  e'en  be  here  to  mark 
The  orange-posies  bloom ; 
Will  proxy  do  for  stout  Sir  Hugh  ? 
Then  /  would  fain  be  groom ! " 

Straight  onward  to  the  chancel  rails 

The  snooded  maidens  passed, 
When  suddenly  the  companie 

Was  startled  by  a  blast,— 

A  blast  that  echoed  loud  and  shrill 

Without  the  castle-gate, 
As  though  the  train  that  paused  amain 

Was  sorely  loth  to  wait. 

Unmoved  stood  Lady  Hildegarde, 

Nor  seemed  to  hear  nor  feel. 
Till  up  the  floor,  one  moment  more. 

There  tramped  a  clanking  heel. 

"  Btlaukdl  "—With  one  bound  ihey  met ! 
Then  dashing  off  a  tear. 
She  turned  and  said  with  lifted  head, — 
"  Father, —Sir  Hugh  is  ktn/" 


WE  TWO. 

Ah,  painful-sweet  I  how  can  I  take  it  in ! 

That  somewhere  in  the  illimitable  blue 

Of  God's  pure  space,  which  men  call  Heaven, — we  two 
Again  shall  find  each  other,  and  begin 
The  infinite  life  of  love,  a  life  akin 

To  angels',— only  angels  never  knew 

The  ecstasy  of  blessedness  that  drew 
Us  each  to  each,  even  in  this  world  of  sin. 
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— Yea,  find  each  other !    The  remotest  star 
Of  all  the  galaxies  would  hold  in  vain 
Our  souls  apart,  that  have  been  heretofore 
As  closely  interchangeable  as  are 

One  mind  and  spirit :    Oh.  joy  that  aches  to  pain. 
To  be  together — ^we  two — forever  more ! 

"SIT,  JESSICA." 

As  there  she  stood — that  sweet  Venetian  night — 
Her  pure  face  lifted  to  the  skies  a-swim 
With  stars  from  zenith  to  horizon's  rim — 

I  think  Lorenzo  scarcely  saw  the  light 

Asleep  upon  the  bank,  or  felt  how  bright 
The  patines  were :    She  filled  the  heavens  for  him ; 
And  in  her  low  replies,  the  cherubim 

Seemed  softly  quiring  from  some  holy  height. 

And  when  he  drew  her  down,  and  soothed  her  tears 
Stirred  by  the  minstrelsy,  with  passionate  kiss, 

Whose  long,  sweet  iterations  left  her  lips 

Trembling,  as  roses  tremble  after  sips 

Of  eager  bees,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Held  not  one  rhythmic  rapture  like  to  this  I 

ALPENGLOW. 

I. 

— Yes,  that's  what  I  said ; 
The  grass  has  been  greening  above  his  head 
Two  summers  and  more,  yet — I  scarce  know  why — 
There  was  that  in  his  smile  that  could  not  die. 
For  it  has  not  died.    ,In  this  autumn  ray, 
(Ah  me !  the  third  since  he  went  away !) 
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'Tis  palpable  as  the  Alpenglow 
That  clings  to  the  footless  slopes  of  snow. 
As  if  to  lighten,  through  evengloam, 
Some  loitering  mountain-climber  home ; 
Or  rather, — turn  to  the  sunset  hills 
Yonder,  and  mark  how  the  shadow  fills 
All  of  their  sadden'd  faces :  one, — 
The  amber'd  peak  that  is  next  the  sun. 
Holds  yet  to  its  breast,  as  I  to  mine, 
A  glint  of  the  still-remembered  shine : 

— Well,  that  is  the  way 
With  the  smile  I  was  telling  you  of  to-day. 

II. 

Have  you  watched  a  bird 
Ever  poise  itself  when  something  stirred 
Its  spirit  to  song  ?    A  quiver  of  throat. 
The  croon  of  a  tremulous,  trial  note. 
The  catch  with  a  crowding  rapture  crowned. 
Then, — floods,  where  the  swooning  soul  was  drowned  I 
Even  so,  I  have  often  sat  apart 
And  marked  the  flutter  about  his  heart 
Thrill  ta  his  lips,  as  with  a  hum 
Of  voiceless  music  it  seemed  to  come 
And  ripple  around  his  mouth,  with  shy, 
Impassionate  answers  of  the  eye, 
While  an  overflush  of  marvelous  grace 
Would  master,  a-sudden,  all  his  face. 
Till  the  delicate  nostril  curved  and  swelled. 
And  the  glance  an  eloquent  sparkle  held. 
And  a  sense  of  song  would  come  and  go. 
Such  as  dreamers  watched  by  Ariel  know ; 

—  Well,  that  was  the  way 
With  the  smile  I  was  telling  you  of  to-day. 
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III. 

And  because  I  said 
The  grass  has  been  greening  above  his  head 
Two  summers  and  o'er,  shall  I  think,  therefore. 
That  smile  can  ne'er  be  kindled  more  ? 

— That  the  grave  could  hold  it,  that  cannot  hold 
Captive  one  straggling  gleam  of  gold  ? 

— That  it's  prisoned  away  in  ashen'd  clay, 
As  centuried  sunbeams  are  to-day 
'Neath  fathoms  of  blacken'd  strata  ?    No ! 
Can  essence  immortal  perish  so  ? 
When  clouds  have  gathered  betwixt  the  star 
And  the  vision  that  watches  it  blazing  far 
In  limitless  ether,  shall  the  eye 
Drop  earthward,  and  lips  that  are  faithless,  sigh, 
— "  Ah  me !  for  the  mist,  the  murk,  the  rain ! 
I  never  shall  find  my  star  again : " 
While  to  spirits  that  come  and  go  its  shine 
Has  never  before  seemed  so  divine  ? 

— Well,  that  is  the  way 
With  the  smile  I  was  telling  you  of  to-day. 
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FORWARD ! 

Dreamer,  waiting  for  darkness  with  sorrowful,  drooping  eyes. 
Linger  not  in  the  valley,  bemoaning  the  day  that  is  done ! 

Climb  the  eastern  mountains  and  welcome  the  rosy  skies-^ 
Never  yet  was  the  setting  so  fair  as  the  rising  sun ! 

Dear  is  the  past ;  its  treasures  we  hold  in  our  hearts  for  aye ; 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  would  scatter  one  wreath  of  its  gar- 
nered flowers ; 
But  larger  blessing  and  honor  will  come  with  the  waking  day — 
Hail,  then.  To-morrow,  nor  tarry  with  Yesterday's  ghostly 
hours! 

Mark  how  the  summers  hasten  through  blossoming  fields  of 

June 
To  the  purple  lanes  of  the  vintage  and  levels  of  golden  com ; 
•'  Splendors  of  life  I  lavish,"  runs  nature's  exultant  rune, 
"  For  myriads  press  to  follow,  and  the  rarest  are  yet  unborn." 


Think  how  eager  the  earth  is,  and  every  star  that  shines. 
To  circle  the  grander  spaces  about  God's  throne  that  be ; 

Never  the  least  moon  loiters  nor  the  largest  sun  declines — 
Forward  they  roll  forever  those  glorious  depths  to  see. 
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Dreamer,  waiting  for  darkness  A^nth  sorrowful,  drooping  eyes. 
Summers  and  suns  go  gladly,  and  wherefore  dost  thou  repine? 

Climb  the  hills  of  morning  and  welcome  the  rosy  skies — 
The  joy  of  the  boundless  future — nay,  God  himself  is  thine  ! 


MOSCOW  BELLS. 

That  distant  chime  !    As  soft  it  swells. 

What  memories  o'er  me  steal ! 
Again  I  hear  the  Moscow  bells 

Across  the  moorland  peal ! 
The  bells  that  rock  the  Kremlin  tower 

Like  a  strong  >\'ind,  to  and  fro, — 
Silver-sweet  in  its  topmost  bower. 

And  the  thunder's  boom  below. 

They  say  that  oft  at  Easter  dawn 

When  all  the  world  is  fair, 
God's  angels  out  of  heaven  are  drawn 

To  list  the  music  there. 
And  while  the  rose-clouds  with  the  breeze 

Drift  onward, — like  a  dream. 
High  in  the  ether's  pearly  seas 

Their  radiant  faces  gleam. 

O  when  some  Merlin  with  his  speUs 

A  new  delight  would  bring. 
Say :   I  will  hear  the  Moscow  bells 

Across  the  moorland  ring ! 
The  bells  that  rock  the  Kremlin  tower 

Like  a  strong  wind,  to  and  fro, — 
Silver-sweet  in  its  topmost  bower. 

And  the  thunder's  boom  below ! 
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EL  MAHDI  TO  THE  TRIBES  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 

As  the  Prophet  heard  of  old ; 
For  me  have  the  blessed  angels 

The  book  of  Fate  unrolled ; 
Gabriel,  holiest,  highest, 

Flashed  to  my  cave  from  the  sky. 
And  cried,  as  the  dawn  illumined  the  east, 
"  Wake !  for  the  end  is  nigh ! 
Speed !  for  'tis  thine  to  save  the  saints. 

And  their  proud  oppressors  slay. 
And  to  fiir  the  earth  with  righteousness 

Before  the  Judgment  Day." 

Then  he  was  gone  as  the  lightning  goes ; 

And  my  heart  leapt  up  as  flame ; 
And  forth  I  rushed  to  the  Holy  War 

For  the  glory  of  Allah's  name ; 
And  rippling  river,  and  rustling  reeds. 

And  the  wind  of  the  desert  sighing. 
Echoed  his  cry  as  I  passed  them  by, 
"  Speed !  for  the  hours  are  flying ! " 
The  sunbeams  shone,  like  lances  k^en. 

Across  the  Meccan  plain ; 
The  roar  of  hosts  was  in  my  ears. 

Their  fury  in  my  brain ; 
And  I  vowed  to  the  God  of  the  Faithful 

His  Prophet  alone  should  reign  I 

Now,  who  is  on  the  side  of  God 

To  fight  this  fight  with  me — 
To  break  the  ranks  of  the  Infidels 

And  hurl  them  back  to  the  sea. 
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And  all  this  tortured,  trampled  land 

From  greed  and  spoil  to  free  ? 
Who  veams  for  bliss  in  Paradise  ? 

Who  fears  eternal  flame  ? 
Let  him  follow  me  to  the  Holy  War 

For  the  giory  of  Allah's  name ! 
Leave  your  flocks  on  the  grassy  hills 

Of  cool  Atbara  s  stream ; 
Under  the  palms  by  the  lonely  weQs 

No  more  at  noontide  dream : 
From  Nile's  fair  groves  and  uplands. 

From  meadow  and  marsh  and  mere. 
Throng  to  the  Crescent  banner 

With  lance,  and  shield,  and  spear ! 
Come  on  your  flying  stallions 

From  lordlv  Darfur's  side ; 
Bold  from  Sahara's  burning  depths 

On  your  swift  camels  ride ; 
The  sun  b)'  day  shall  bid  you  speed. 

By  night  each  guiding  star. 
Through  the  thorny  wastes  of  Kordofan, 

The  wide  plains  of  Sennaar ! 
And  from  Fez  and  far  Morocco ; 

From  Yemen  and  Hejaz : — 
For  round  the  world  to  the  Faithful 

This  fire  of  God  shall  blaze — 
And  from  the  realms  of  the  Indian  Sea, 

And  isles  of  spice  and  balm. 
Shall  a  thousand  thousand  hither  haste 

For  the  glory  of  Islam ! 

And  as  in  the  Vallev  of  Bedr, 
When  the  Moslems  charged  the  foe. 

The  angels  stooped  to  the  stormy  pass 
And  laid  the  faithless  low — 
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So  shall  they  watch  my  standard, 

And  all  along  our  line 
Will  hover  their  shining  legions, 

And  the  battle  be  divine ! 
And  should  you  fall  in  the  conflict, 

O  glorious,  glad  surprise  1 
White-winged  camels  will  bear  you  thence 

To  the  bowers  of  Paradise — 
Up  to  the  crystal  fountains. 

And  the  feast  of  the  Tuba  tree. 
The  songs  of  Israfil  to  hear. 

The  face  of  God  to  see ! 

Allah  !  I  long  for  the  onset  I 

Moslems !  welcome  the  day 
When  forth  in  the  rosy  dawn  we  sweep 

As  victors  to  the  fray ! 
For  fierce  as  the  lion  leaping 

At  night  from  his  woody  lair ; 
Dread  as  the  hot  simoom  whose  breath 

No  living  thing  may  dare  ; 
Strong  as  the  sun  when  he  mounts  the  sky  . 

To  bathe  in  the  western  sea — 
So  fierce,  to  the  godless  of  the  earth. 

So  dread,  so  strong  are  we ! 
And,  by  the  soul  of  Mohanmied — 

Nay,  by  the  throne  of  God — 
The  Infidel  and  the  Spoiler 

Shall  into  the  dust  be  trod ! 
And  away  by  the  winds  of  heaven 

As  worthless  chaf!  be  blown. 
And  the  Prophet,  and  true  Believers, 

ShaH  rule  in  the  earth  alone ! 
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O  LOVED  AND  LOST ! 

I  sit  beside  the  sea  this  autumn  dav, 

\Mien  sky  and  tide  are  ra\ishingiy  Nue, 
And  melt  into  each  other.     Down  the  bay 
The  stately  ships  drift  by  so  still  and  slow. 
That,  on  the  horizon's  verge,  1  scarce  may  know 
Which  be  the  sails  along  the  wave  that  glow. 
And  which  the  clouds  that  float  the  azure  through. 

From  beds  of  golden-rod  and  asters  steal 

The  south -A%inds,  soft  as  any  breath  of  May ; 
H^  in  the  sunny  air  the  white  gulls  wheel. 
As  noiseless  as  the  cloud  they  poise  below ; 
And,  in  the  hush,  the  light  waves  come  and  go 
As  if  a  spell  entranced  them,  and  their  flow 
Echoed  the  beat  of  oceans  far  away. 

O  loved  and  lost !  can  you  not  stoop  to  me 

This  perfect  mom,  when  heaven  and  earth  are  one  ? 
The  south  winds  breathe  of  you ;  I  only  see 
(Alas,  the  vision  sweet  can  naught  avail !) 
Your  image  in  the  cloud,  the  wave,  the  sail ; 
And  heed  nor  calm,  nor  storm,  nor  bliss,  nor  bale. 
Remembering  you  have  gone  beyond  the  sun. 

One  look  into  your  eyes ;  one  clasp  of  hands ; 

One  murmured,  "  Lo,  I  love  you  as  before ; " 
And  I  would  give  you  to  your  viewless  lands 
And  wait  my  time  with  never  tear  or  sigh ; — 
But  not  a  whisper  comes  from  earth  or  sky, 
And  the  sole  answer  to  my  yearning  cry 

Is  the  faint  wash  of  waves  along  the  shore. 
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Lord !  dost  thou  see  how  dread  a  thing  is  death 

When  silence  such  as  this  is  all  it  leaves  ? — 
To  watch  in  agony  the  parting  breath 
Till  the  fond  eyes  are  closed,  the  dear  voice  still ; 
And  know  that  not  the  wildest  prayer  can  thrill 
Thee  to  awake  them,  but  our  grief  must  fill 
Alike  the  rosy  moms,  the  rainy  eves. 

Ah !  thou  dost  see ;  and  not  a  pang  is  vain ! — 
Some  joy  of  every  anguish  must  be  bom ; 

Else  this  one  planet's  weight  of  loss  and  pain 

Would  stay  the  stars  in  sympathetic  woe. 

And  make  the  suns  move  pale,  and  cold,  and  slow, 

Till  all  was  black  and  void  thy  throne  below. 
And  night  shut  down  without  a  gleam  of  mom. 

But  mark !  the  sun  goes  radiant  to  his  goal 
While  winds  make  music  o'er  the  laughing  sea ; 

And,  with  his  set,  the  starry  host  will  roll 

Celestial  splendors  over  mead  and  main ; 

Lord !  can  thy  worlds  be  glad,  and  death  enchain  ? 

Nay !  'tis  but  crowning  for  immortal  reign 
In  the  pure  realm  where  all  abide  with  thee. 

What  star  has  seen  the  sun  at  cloudless  noon  ? 

What  chrysalis  knows  aught  of  wings  that  soar  ? — 
O  blessed  souls !  how  can  I  hope  the  boon 
Of  look  or  word  from  you,  the  glorified. 
Until  for  me  the  shining  gates  swing  wide  ? — 
Welcome  the  day  when  the  great  deeps  divide, 

And  we  are  one  in  life  for  evermore  I 
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BRUTUS  AT   PHILIPPI. 

Rome,  for  whose  haughtier  sake  proud  Caesar  made 

His  legions  hers,  to  win  her  victories, 
Denied  him  when  her  gods  let  Casca's  blade 

Pierce  him  who  learned  to  make  her  legions  his. 
Still  he  is  mighty ;  with  unchanging  dread 

Her  people  murmur  for  great  Caesar  slain ; 
Nor  value,  at  the  price  of  Caesar  dead, 

Their  greater  cause  lost  on  Philippics  plain. 
If  haply  there  are  fields,  as  some  pretend. 

Beyond  the  silent  Styx,  where  vaguely  grim 
Souls  of  dead  heroes,  shadowy  and  dim, 

Awake, — I  may  find  entrance  at  life's  end. 
Not  as  a  hero  who  freed  Rome  from  him, 

But  as  a  man  who  once  was  Caesar's  friend ! 


THE   DIFFERENCE. 

One  day  I  heard  a  little  lady  say, 
"  O  morning-glory,  would  that  I  were  you ! 
Twining  around  the  porch  that  lovely  way. 
Where  you  will  see  my  dear  one  coming  through. 
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So  fair  you  are,  he'll  surely  notice  you. 
And  wait  perhaps  a  moment,  just  to  praise 
The  clinging  prettiness  of  all  your  ways. 
And  tender  tint  of  melting  white  and  blue. 

0  morning-glory,  would  that  I  were  you  I 

1  heard  the  little  lady's  lover  say, 

O  rose-white  daisy,  dying  in  the  dew, 
Breathing  your  half-crushed,  fainting  life  away 
Under  her  footstep, — ^would  that  I  were  you ! 
For  when  how  cruelly  she  wounded  you. 
She  turned  to  see  in  pitying  distress. 
With  murmured  words  of  sorrowing  tenderness 
Close  to  her  lips  your  bruised  leaves  she  will  press ; — 
O  drooping  daisy,  would  that  I  were  you  I " 
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Linger,  O  day ! 
Let  not  thy  purple  haze 

Fade  utterly  away. 
The  Indian  summer  lays 
Her  tender  touch  upon  the  emerald  hills. 

Exquisite  thrills 
Of  delicate  gladness  fill  the  blue-veined  air. 

More  restful  even  than  rest. 
The  passionate  sweetness  that  is  everywhere. 

Soft  splendors  in  the  west 
Touch  with  the  charm  of  coming  changefulness 

The  yielding  hiUs. 

O  linger,  day  I 

Let  not  the  dear 
Delicious  languor  of  thy  dreamfulness 

Vanish  away ! 
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Serene  and  clear, 
The  brooding  stillness  of  the  delicate  air, 
Dreamier  than  the  dreamiest  depths  of  sleep, 

Falls  softly  everywhere. 

Still  let  me  keep 
One  little  hour  longer  tryst  with  thee, 

O  day  of  days ! 

Lean  down  to  me, 
In  tender  beauty  of  thy  amethyst  haze. 

Upon  the  vine. 
Rich  clinging  clusters  of  the  ripening  grape 

Hang  silent  in  the  sun, 

But  in  each  one 
Beats  with  full  throb  the  quickening  purple  wine. 
Whose  pulse  shall  round  the  perfect  fruit  to  shape. 

Too  dreamy  even  to  dream, 
I  hear  the  murmuring  bee  and  gliding  stream ; 
The  singing  silence  of  the  afternoon, 
Lulling  my  yieldmg  senses  till  they  swoon 

Into  still  deeper  rest. 

While  soul  released  from  sense, 

Passionate  and  intense, 
With  quick  exultant  quiver  in  its  wings. 
Prophetic  longing  for  diviner  things. 

Escapes  the  unthinking  breast ; 
Pierces  rejoicing  through  the  shining  mist, 
But  shrinks  before  the  keen,  cold  ether,  kissed 
By  burning  stars ;  delirious  foretaste 
Of  joys  the  soul — too  eager  in  its  haste 
To  grasp  ere  won  by  the  diviner  right 
Of  birth  through  death — is  far  too  weak  to  bear. 

Bathed  in  earth's  lesser  light. 
Slipping  down  slowly  through  the  shining  air. 
Once  more  it  steals  into  the  dreaming  breast, 
Pra^ng  again  to  be  its  patient  guest. 
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And  as  my  senses  wake. 
The  beautiful  glad  soul  again  to  take, 

The  twilight  falls ; 

A  lonely  wood-thrush  calls 

The  day  away. 
"  Where  hast  thou  been  to-day, 
O  soul  of  mine  ?  "  I  wondering  question  her. 
She  will  not  answer  while  the  light  winds  stir 
And  rustle  near  to  hear  what  she  may  say. 

Thou  needst  not  linger,  day  I 

My  soul  and  I 
Would  hold  high  converse  of  diviner  things 
Than  blossom  underneath  thy  tender  sky. 

Unfold  thy  wings ; 
Wrap  softly  round  thyself  thy  delicate  haze. 
And  gliding  down  the  slowly  darkening  ways. 

Vanish  away ! 


WHITMAN'S  RIDE. 

(AFTER  "  PAUL  REVERE.") 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  a  hero's  ride  that  saved  a  state. 

A  midnight  ride  ?    Nay,  child,  for  a  year 

He  rode  with  the  message  that  could  not  wait. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty  two ; 

No  railroad  then  had  gone  crashing  through 

To  the  Western  coast ;  not  a  telegraph  wire 

Had  guided  there  the  electric  fire ; 

But  a  fire  burned  in  one  strong  man's  breast 

For  a  beacon-light.    You  shall  hear  the  rest. 
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He  said  to  his  wife  ■  "  At  the  fort  to-day. 

At  Walla  Walla,  I  heard  them  say 

That  a  hundred  British  men  had  crossed 

The  mountams ;  and  one  young,  ardent  priest 

Shouted, '  Hurrah  for  Oregon ! 

The  Yankees  are  late  by  a  year  at  least ! ' 

They  must  know  this  at  once  at  Washington. 

Another  year  and  all  would  be  lost. 

Some  one  must  ride,  to  give  the  alarm. 

Across  the  continent ;  untold  harm 

In  an  hour's  delay ;  and  only  I 

Can  make  them  understand  how  or  why 

The  United  States  must  keep  Oregon !" 

Twenty-four  hours  he  stopped  to  think. 
To  think  ?    Nay,  then,  if  he  thought  at  all. 
He  thought  as  he  tightened  his  saddle-girth« 
One  tned  companion,  who  would  not  shrink 
From  the  worst  to  come ;  just  a  mule  or  two 
To  carry  arms  and  supplies,  would  do. 
With  a  guide  as  far  as  Fort  Bent.    And  she. 
The  woinan  of  proud  heroic  worth. 
Wlio  must  part  from  him.  if  she  wept  at  all, 
W^ept  as  she  gathered  whatever  he 
Might  need  for  the  outfit  on  his  way. 
Fame  for  the  man  who  rode  that  day 
Into  the  wilds  at  his  country's  call : 
And  for  her  who  waited  for  him  a  year 
On  that  Wild  Pacific  coast,  a  tear ! 

Then  he  sjdd  "  Good-b>' ! "  and  with  firm-set  lips 

Silently  rode  from  his  cabin  door. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  tips 

Of  the  phantom  mountains  that  loomed  before 

The  woman  there  m  the  cabin  door. 
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With  a  dread  at  her  heart  she  had  not  known 

When  she,  with  him,  had  dared  to  cross 

The  Great  Divide.    None  better  than  she 

Knew  what  the  terrible  ride  would  cost 

As  he  rode,  and  she  waited,  each  alone 

Whether  all  were  gained  or  all  were  lost. 

No  message  of  either  gain  or  loss 

Could  reach  her ;  never  a  greeting  stir 

Her  heart  with  sorrow  or  gladness ;  he 

In  another  year  would  come  back  to  her 

If  all  went  well ;  and  if  all  went  ill — 

Ah  God !  could  even  her  courage  still 

The  pain  at  her  heart  ?    If  the  blinding  snow 

Were  his  winding-sheet,  she  would  never  know ; 

If  the  Indian  arrow  pierced  his  side. 

She  wouM  never  know  where  he  lay  and  died ; 

If  the  icy  mountain-torrents  drowned 

His  cry  for  help,  she  would  hear  no  sotmd ! 

Nay,  none  would  hear,  save  God,  who  knew 

What  she  had  to  bear,  and  she  had  to  do. 

The  clattering  hoof-beats  died  away 

On  the  Walla  Walla.    Ah !  had  she  known 

They  would  echo  in  history  still  to-day 

As  they  echoed  then  from  her  heart  of  stone ! 

He  has  left  the  valley.    The  mountains  mock 
His  coming.    Behind  him,  broad  and  deep. 
The  Columbia  meets  the  Pacific  tides. 
Before  him — four  thousand  miles  before — 
Four  thousand  miles  from  his  cabin  door. 
The  Potomac  meets  the  Atlantic.    On, 
Over  the  trail  grown  rough  and  steep. 
Now  soft  on  the  snow,  now  loud  on  the  rock. 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 
The  United  States  must  keep  Oregon ! 
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It  was  October  when  he  left 

The  Walla  Walla,  though  little  heed 

Paid  he  to  the  season.    Nay,  indeed, 

In  the  lonely  caAons  just  ahead. 

Little  mattered  it  what  the  almanacs  said. 

He  heard  the  coyotes  bark ;  but  they 

Are  harmless  creatures.    No  need  to  fear 

A  deadly  rattlesnake  coiled  too  near. 

No  rattlesnake  ever  was  so  bereft 

Of  sense  as  to  creep  out  such  a  day 

In  the  frost.    Nay,  scarce  would  a  grizzly  care 

For  a  sniff  at  him.    Only  a  man  would  dare 

The  bitter  cold,  in  whose  heart  and  brain 

Burned  the  quenchless  flame  of  a  great  desire — 

A  man  with  nothing  himself  to  gain 

From  success,  but  whose  heart-blood  kept  its  fire, 

While  with  freezing  face  he  rode  on  and  on. 

The  United  States  must  keep  Oregon ! 

It  was  November  when  they  came 

To  the  icy  stream.    Would  he  hesitate  ? 

Not  he,  the  man  who  carried  a  state 

At  his  saddle-bow.    They  have  made  the  leap ; 

Horse  and  rider  have  plunged  below 

The  icy  current  that  could  not  tame 

Their  proud  life-current's  fiercer  flow. 

They  s^^nm  for  it,  reach  it,  clutch  the  shore. 

Climb  the  river-bank  cold  and  steep. 

Mount,  and  ride  the  rest  of  that  day, 

Cased  in  an  armor  close  and  fine 

As  ever  an  ancient  warrior  wore ; 

Armor  of  ice  that  dared  to  shine 

Back  at  a  sunbeam's  dazzling  ray. 

Fearless  as  plated  steel  of  old 

Before  that  slender  lance  of  gold ! 
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It  is  December  as  they  ride 

Slowly  across  the  Great  Divide ; 

The  blinding  storm  turns  day  to  night. 

And  clogs  their  feet ;  the  snowflakes  roll 

Their  winding-sheet  about  them ;  sight 

Is  darkened ;  faint  the  despairing  soul. 

No  trail  before  or  behind  them.    Spur 

His  horse  ?    Nay,  child,  it  were  death  to  stir ! 

Motionless  horse  and  rider  stand, 

Turning  to  stone ;  till  one  poor  mule, 

Pricking  his  ears  as  if  to  say 

If  they  gave  him  rein  he  would  find  the  way, 

Found  it,  and  led  them  back,  poor  fool. 

To  last  night's  camp  in  that  lonely  land. 

It  was  January  when  he  rode 
Into  St.  Louis.    The  gaping  crowd 
Gathered  about  with  questions  loud 
And  eager.    He  raised  one  frozen  hand 
With  a  gesture  of  silent,  proud  command : 
"  I  am  here  to  ask,  not  answer !    Tell 
Me  quick.  Is  the  treaty  signed  ?  "    "  Why,  yes  I 
In  August,  six  months  ago,  or  less  t " 
Sue  months  ago !    Two  months  before 
The  gay  young  priest  at  the  fortress  showed 
The  English  hand !    Two  months  before^ 
Four  months  ago  at  his  cabin  door. 
He  had  saddled  his  horse !    Too  late,  then.    **  Well, 
But  Oregon  ?    Have  they  signed  the  state 
Away  ?  "    "  Of  course  not.    Nobody  cares 
About  Oregon."    He  in  silence  bares 
His  head:  "Thank  God!  I  am  not  too  late!" 

It  was  March  when  he  rode  at  last 
Into  the*streets  of  Washington. 
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The  warning  questions  came  thick  and  fast : 

Do  you  know  that  the  British  will  colonize, 

If  you  wait  another  year,  Oregon 
"  And  the  North-west,  thirty-six  times  the  size 
"  Of  Massachusetts  ?  "    A  courteous  stare, 

And  the  Government  murmurs  :  "  Ah  !  indeed ! 
*'  Pray,  why  do  you  think  that  we  should  care  ? 
"  With  Indian  arrows  and  mountain  snow 
"  Bet^'een  us,  we  never  can  colonize 
"  The  wild  North-west  from  the  East,  you  know. 
"If  you  doubt  it,  why,  we  will  let  you  read 
"  The  London  Examiner  ;  proofs  enough. 
"  The  North-west  is  worth  just  a  pinch  of  snuflF ! " 

And  the  Board  of  Missions  that  sent  him  out 
Gazed  at  the  worn  and  weary  man 
With  stem  displeasure  :  "  Pray,  sir,  who 
"  Gave  you  orders  to  undertake 
"  This  journey  hither,  or  to  incur, 
"  Without  due  cause,  such  great  expense 
'*  To  the  Board  ?     Do  you  suppose  we  can 
"  Overlook  so  grave  an  offense  ? 
"  And  the  Indian  converts  ?    What  about 
"  The  little  flock  for  whose  precious  sake 
*'  We  sent  you  West  ?     Can  it  be  that  you 
"  Left  them  without  a  shepherd  ?    Most 
"  Extraordinary  conduct,  sir, 
•'  Thus  to  desert  your  chosen  post ! " 

Ah,  well !    What  mattered  it  ?     He  had  dared 
A  hundred  deaths  in  his  eager  pride 
To  bring  to  his  country  at  Washington 
A  message  for  which,  then,  no  one  cared ! 
But  Whitman  could  act,  as  well  as  ride ; 
The  United  States  must  keep  the  North-west. 
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He — whatever  might  say  the  rest — 
Cared,  and  would  colonize  Oregon  ! 

It  was  October,  forty-two, 
When  the  clattering  hoof-beats  died  away 
On  the  Walla  Walla,  that  fateful  day. 
It  was  September,  forty-three — 
Little  less  than  a  year,  you  see — 
When  the  woman  who  waited  thought  she  heard 
The  clatter  of  hoof-beats  that  she  knew 
On  the  Walla  Walla  again.    "  What  word 
"  From  Whitman  ?  "    Whitman  himself !    And  see  I 
What  do  h?r  glad  eyes  look  upon  ? 
The  first  of  two  hundred  wagons  rolls 
Into  the  valley  before  her.    ^le 
Who,  a  year  ago,  had  left  her  side. 
Had  brought  them  over  the  Great  Divide — 
Men,  women,  and  children,  a  thousand  souls — 
The  army  to  occupy  Oregon. 

You  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  yoif  have  read 

That  the  British  were  not  a  year  ahead. 

The  United  States  have  kept  Oregon 

Because  of  one  Marcus  Whitman.     He 

Rode  eight  thousand  miles,  and  was  not  too  late  I 

In  his  single  hand,  not  a  Nation's  fate 

Perhaps ;  but  a  gift  for  the  Nation,  she 

Would  hardly  part  with  to-day,  if  we 

May  believe  what  the  papers  say  upon 

This  great  North-west,  that  was  Oregon. 


And  Whitman !    Ah !  my  children,  he 
And  his  wife  sleep  now  in  a  martyr's  grave  I 
Murdered !    Murdered,  both  he  and  she. 
By  the  Indian  souls  they  went  West  to  save  1 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

I. 

In  the  bleak  mid-winter 

Frosty  wind  made  moan; 
Earth  stood  hard  as  iron, 

Water  Uke  a  stone ; 
Snow  had  fallen,  snow  on  snow. 

Snow  on  snow. 
In  the  bleak  mid-winter 

Long  ago. 

IL 

Our  God,  heaven  cannot  hold  Him 

Nor  earth  sustain. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  flee  away 

When  He  comes  to  reign; 
In  the  bleak  mid-winter 

A  stable-place  sufficed 
The  Lord  God  Almighty — 

Jesus  Christ. 

in. 

Enough  for  Him  whom  Cherubim 

Worship  night  and  day, 
A  breastful  of  milk 

And  a  mangerful  of  hay; 
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Enough  for  Him  whom  Angels 

Fall  down  before. 
The  ox  and  ass  and  camel 

Which  adore. 

IV. 
Angels  and  Archangels 

May  have  gathered  there. 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

Thronged  the  air; 
But  only  His  Mother 

In  her  maiden  bliss 
Worshiped  the  Beloved 

With  a  kiss. 

V. 
What  can  I  give  Him, 

Poor  as  I  am? — 
If  I  were  a  Shepherd 

I  would  bring  Him  a  Iamb; 
If  I  were  a  Wise  Man 

I  would  do  my  part, — 
Yet  what  I  can  I  give  Him, — 

Give  my  heart. 

AN  APPLE  GATHERING. 

I  plucked  pink  blossoms  from  mine  apple-tree, 
And  wore  them  all  that  evening  in  my  hair : 

Then  in  due  season  when  I  went  to  see 
I  found  no  apples  there. 

With  dangling  basket  all  along  the  grass 
As  I  had  come  I  went  the  self-same  track : 

My  neighbors  mocked  me  while  they  saw  me  pass 
So  empty-handed  back. 
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Lillian  and  LiUias  smiled  in  tnidgii^  by. 
Their  heaped-up  basket  teased  me  like  a  jeer ; 

Sweet-voiced  they  sang  beneath  the  sunset  sky. 
Their  mother  s  home  was  near. 

PImnp  Gertrude  passed  me  with  her  basket  full, 
A  stronger  hand  than  hers  helped  it  along ; 

A  voice  talked  with  her  throi^  the  shadows  cool 
More  s^'eet  to  me  than  song. 

Ah  Willie,  Willie,  was  my  love  less  worth 
Than  apples  with  their  green  lea\'es  piled  above, 

I  counted  rosiest  apples  on  the  earth 
Of  far  less  worth  than  love. 

So  once  it  was  with  me  you  stooped  to  talk. 
Laughing  and  listening  in  this  very  lane : 

To  think  that  by  this  way  we  used  to  walk 
We  shall  not  walk  £^;ain ! 

I  let  my  neighbors  pass  me,  ones  and  twos 

And  groups ;  the  latest  said  the  night  grew  chill. 

And  hastened ;  but  I  loitered,  while  the  de^'s 
Fell  fast  I  loitered  still. 

"NO,  THANK  YOU,  JOHN." 

I  ne\'er  said  I  lo\'ed  you,  John : 
Why  ^ill  you  tease  me  day  by  day. 

And  wax  a  weariness  to  think  upon 
With  always  "  do  "  and  "  pray  "  ? 

You  know  I  ne\'er  loved  you,  John, 
No  fault  of  mine  made  me  your  toast : 

Why  will  you  haunt  me  ^nth  a  face  as  wan 
As  shows  an  hour-old  ghost  ? 
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I  dare  say  Meg  or  Moll  would  take 

Pity  upon  you,  if  you'd  ask : 
And  pray  don't  remain  single  for  my  sake. 

Who  can't  perform  that  task. 

I  have  no  heart  ? — Perhaps  I  have  not ; 

But  then  you  re  mad  to  take  offence 
That  I  don't  give  you  what  I  have  not  got : 

Use  your  own  common  sense. 

Let  by-gones  be  by-gones : 

Don't  call  me  false  who  owed  not  to  be  true : 
I'd  rather  answer  "  No  "  to  fifty  Johns 

Than  answer  "  Yes  "  to  you. 

Let's  mar  our  pleasant  days  no  more, 
Song-birds  of  passage,  days  of  youth  : 

Catch  at  to-day,  forget  the  days  before : 
I'll  wink  at  your  untruth. 

Let  us  strike  hands  as  hearty  friends ; 

No  more,  no  less ;  and  friendship's  good. 
Only  don't  keep  in  view  ulterior  ends, 

And  points  not  understood 

In  open  treaty.    Rise  above 

Quibbles  and  shuffling  off  and  on : 
Here's  friendship  for  you  if  you  like ;  but  love, — 

No,  thank  you,  John. 

JESSIE  CAMERON. 

"  Jessie,  Jessie  Cameron, 

Hear  me  but  this  once,"  quoth  he. 
"  Good  luck  go  with  you,  neighbor's  son,    . 

But  I'm  no  mate  for  you,"  quoth  she. 
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Day  was  verging  toward  the  night 

There  beside  the  moaning  sea. 
Dimness  overtook  the  hght 
There  where  the  breakers  be. 
"  Oh  Jessie,  Jessie  Cameron, 

I  have  loved  you  long  and  true." 
**  Good  luck  go  with  you,  neighbor's  son, 
But  I'm  no  mate  for  you/' 

She  was  a  careless,  fearless  girl. 

And  made  her  answer  plain ; 
Outspoken  she  to  earl  or  churl. 

Kind-hearted  in  the  mam, 
But  somewhat  heedless  with  her  tongue 

And  apt  at  causing  pain ; 
A  mirthful  maiden  she  and  young. 

Most  fair  for  bliss  or  bane. 
"  O,  long  ago  I  told  you  so, 

I  tell  you  so  to-day : 
Go  you  your  way,  and  let  me  go 

Just  my  own  free  way." 

The  sea  swept  in  with  moan  and  foam. 

Quickening  the  stretch  of  sand ; 
They  stood  almost  in  sight  of  home ; 

He  strove  to  take  her  hand. 
"  O,  can't  you  take  your  answer  then. 

And  won't  you  understand  ? 
For  me  you're  not  the  man  of  men, 

I've  other  plans  are  planned. 
You're  good  for  Madge,  or  good  for  Cis, 

Or  good  for  Kate,  may-be : 
But  what's  to  me  the  good  of  this 

While  you're  not  good  for  me  ?  " 


« 
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They  stood  together  on  the  beach. 

They  two  alone. 
And  louder  waxed  his  urgent  speech. 

His  patience  almost  gone : 
O  say  but  one  kind  word  to  me, 

Jessie,  Jessie  Cameron." — 
I'd  be  too  proud  to  beg,"  quoth  she. 

And  pride  was  in  her  tone. 
And  pride  was  in  her  lifted  head 

And  in  her  angry  eye. 
And  in  her  foot  which  might  have  fled. 

But  would  not  fly« 

Some  say  that  he  had  gypsy  blood. 

That  in  his  heart  was  guile : 
Yet  he  had  gone  through  fire  and  flood 

Only  to  win  her  smile. 
Some  say  his  grandam  was  a  witch, 

A  black  witch  from  beyond  the  Nile, 
Who  kept  an  image  in  a  niche 

And  talked  with  it  the  while. 
And  by  her  hut  far  down  the  lane 

Some  say  they  would  not  pass  at  night. 
Lest  they  should  hear  an  unked  strain 

Or  see  an  unked  sight. 


Alas  for  Jessie  Cameron  !- 

The  sea  crept  moaning,  moaning  nigher : 
She  should  have  hastened  to  be  gone, — 

The  sea  swept  higher,  breaking  by  her : 
She  should  have  hastened  to  her  home 

While  yet  the  west  was  flushed  with  fire. 
But  now  her  feet  are  in  the  foam. 

The  sea-foam  sweeping  higher. 
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O  mother,  linger  at  your  door. 
And  light  your  lamp  to  make  it  plain ! 

But  Jessie,  she  comes  home  no  more. 
No  more  again. 

*  They  stood  together  on  the  strand. 

They  only,  each  by  each ; 
Home,  her  home,  was  dose  at  hand. 

Utterly  out  of  reach. 
Her  mother  in  the  chimney  nook 

Heard  a  startled  sea-gull  screech. 
But  never  turned  her  head  to  look 

Towards  the  darkening  beach : 
Neighbors  here  and  neighbors  there 

Heard  one  scream,  as  if  a  bird 
Shrilly  screaming  cleft  the  air : — 

That  ^^-as  all  they  heard. 

Jessie,  she  comes  home  no  more. 

Comes  home  ne\*er ; 
Her  lover  s  step  sounds  at  his  door 

No  more  forever. 
And  boats  may  search  upon  the  sea 

And  search  along  the  river. 
But  none  know  where  the  bodies  be : 

Sea  ^inds  that  shiver. 
Sea-birds  that  breast  the  blast. 

Sea- waves  swelling. 
Keep  the  secret  first  and  last 

Of  their  dwelling. 

Whether  the  tide  so  hemmed  them  roond 

With  its  pitiless  flow. 
That  when  they  would  have  gone  they  found 

No  way  to  go ; 
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Whether  she  scorned  him  to  the  last 

With  words  flung  to  and  fro. 
Or  clung  to  him  when  hope  was  past, 

None  will  ever  know : 
Whether  he  helped  or  hindered  her, 

Threw  up  his  life,  or  lost  it  well. 
The  troubled  sea,  for  all  its  stir. 

Finds  no  voice  to  tell. 

Only  watchers  by  the  dying 

Have  thought  they  heard  one  pray 
Wordless,  urgent ;  and  replying. 

One  seem  to  say  him  nay : 
And  watchers  by  the  dead  have  heard 

A  windy  swell  from  miles  away. 
With  sobs  and  screams,  but  not  a  word 

Distinct  for  them  to  say : 
And  watchers  out  at  sea  have  caught 

Glimpse  of  a  pale  gleam  here  or  there. 
Come  and  gone  as  quick  as-thought» 

Which  might  be  hand  or  hair. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

Beside  the  ocean,  wandering  on  the  shore, 

I  seek  no  measure  of  the  infinite  sea ; 

Beneath  the  solemn  stars  that  speak  to  me 
I  may  not  care  to  reason  out  their  lore ; 
Among  the  mountains,  whose  bright  summits  o'er 

The  flush  of  morning  brightens,  there  may  be 

Only  a  sense  of  might  and  mystery; 
And  yet,  a  thrill  of  infinite  life  they  pour 
Through  all  my  being,  and  uplift  me  high 

Above  my  little  self  and  wear)'  da\'s. 

So  in  thy  presence,  Emerson,  I  hear 
A  sea-voice  sounding  'neath  a  boundless  sky. 

While  mountainous  thoughts  tower  o'er  life's  common  ways^ 

And  in  thy  sky  the  stars  of  truth  appear. 
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A  FOUR-O'CLOCK. 

Ah,  happy  day,  refuse  to  go! 
Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so! 
Forever  in  mid-afternoon. 
Ah,  happy  day  of  happy  June! 
Pour  out  thy  sunshine  on  the  hill, 
The  piny  wood  with  perfume  fill. 
And  breathe  across  the  singing  sea 
Land-scented  breezes,  that  shall  be 
Sweet  as  the  gardens  that  they  pass. 
Where  children  tumble  in  the  grass! 

Ah,  happy  day,  refuse  to  go! 
Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so ! 
And  long  not  for  thy  blushing  rest 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  the  west. 
But  bid  gray  evening  get  her  back 
With  all  the  stars  upon  her  track! 
Forget  the  dark,  forget  the  dew, 
The  mystery  of  the  midnight  blue. 
And  only  spread  thy  wide  warm  wings 
While  summer  her  enchantment  flings! 
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Ah,  happy  day.  refuse  to  go! 

Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so! 

Forever  let  thy  tender  mist 

Lie  like  dissolving  amethyst 

Deep  in  the  distant  dales,  and  shed 

Thy  mellow  glory  overhead! 

Yet  wilt  thou  wander, — call  the  thrush. 

And  have  the  wilds  and  waters  hush 

To  hear  his  passion-broken  tune. 

Ah,  happy  day  of  happy  June! 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

What  love  do  I  bring  you?    The  earth. 
Full  of  love,  were  far  lighter; 

The  great  hollow  sky,  full  of  love. 
Something  slighter. 

Earth  full  and  heaven  full  were  less 
Than  the  full  measure  given; 

Nay.  say  a  heart  full, — the  heart 
Holds  earth  and  heaven! 


MOTHER   MINE. 

When  by  the  ruddy  fire  I  spelled 
In  one  old  volume  and  another. 

Those  ballads  haunted  by  fair  women. 
One  of  them  always  seemed  my  mother. 

In  storied  song  she  dwelt,  where  dwell 
Strange  things  and  sweet  of  eld  and  eerie. 

The  foam  of  Binnorie's  bonny  mill-dams. 
The  bowing  birks,  the  wells  o*  Wearie. 
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All  the  Queen's  Maries  she  did  know. 
The  eldritch  knight,  the  sisters  seven. 

The  lad  that  lay  upon  the  Lomonds 
And  saw  the  perch  play  in  Lochleven. 

Burd  Helen  had  those  great  gray  eyes. 
Their  rays  from  shadowy  lashes  flinging ; 

That  smile  the  winsome  bride  of  Yarrow 
Before  her  tears  were  set  to  singing. 

That  mouth  was  just  the  mouth  that  kissed 
Sir  Cradocke  under  the  green  wildwood ; 

Fair  Rosamond  was  tall  as  she  was 
In  those  fixed  fancies  of  my  childhood. 

And  when  she  sang — ah,  when  she  sang ! 

Birds  are  less  sweet,  and  flutes  not  clearer — 
In  ancient  halls  I  saw  the  minstrel. 

And  shapes  long  dead  arose  to  hear  her ! 

Darlings  of  song  I've  heard  since  then. 
But  no  such  voice  as  hers  was,  swelling 

Like  bell-notes  on  the  winds  of  morning. 
All  angelhood  about  it  dwelling. 

No  more  within  those  regions  dim 

Of  rich  romance  my  thoughts  would  place  her, 
Her  life  itself  is  such  a  poem 

She  does  not  need  old  names  to  grace  her. 

Long  years  have  fled,  but  left  her  charm 

Smiling  to  see  that  years  are  fleeter. 
Those  ballads  are  as  sweet  as  ever. 

But  she  is  infinitely  sweeter. 
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For  love,  that  shines  through  all  her  ways. 
Hinders  the  stealthy  hours  from  duty, 

A  soul  divinely  self-torgetful 
Has  come  to  blossom  in  her  beauty. 

Whfle  the  low  brow,  the  silver  cur!. 

The  twilight  glance,  the  perfect  features. 
The  rose  upon  a  creamy  pallor. 

Make  her  the  loveliest  of  creatures. 

Now  with  the  glow  that  on  the  face 
Like  moonlight  on  a  flower  has  found  her. 

With  the  tone's  thrill,  a  faint  remoteness. 
Half  like  a  halo  hangs  around  her. 

Half  like  a  halo  ?    Nay,  indeed, 
I  never  saw  a  picture  painted — 

Such  holy  work  the  years  have  rendered — 
So  like  a  woman  that  is  sainted. 


WITNESSES. 

Whenever  my  heart  is  heavy, 

And  life  seems  sad  as  death, 
A  subtle  and  marvelous  mockery 

Of  all  who  draw  their  breath. 
And  I  weary  of  throned  injustice. 

The  rumor  of  outrage  and  wrong. 
And  I  doubt  if  God  rules  above  us. 

And  I  cry,  O  Lord,  how  long, 
How  long  shall  sorrow  and  evil 

Their  forces  around  them  draw  ? 
Is  there  no  power  in  thy  right  hand. 

Is  there  no  life  in  thy  law  ? 
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Then  at  last  the  blazing  brightness 

Of  day  forsakes  its  height. 
Slips  like  a  splendid  curtain 

From  the  awful  and  infinite  night ; 
And  out  of  the  depths  of  distance, 

The  gulfs  of  purple  space, 
The  stars  steal,  slow  and  silent. 

Each  in  the  ancient  place, — 
Each  in  armor  shining. 

The  hosts  of  heaven  arrayed, 
And  wheeling  through  the  midnight 

As  they  did  when  the  world  was  made. 

And  I  lean  out  among  the  shadows 

Cast  by  that  far  white  gleam. 
And  I  tremble  at  the  murmur 

Of  one  mote  in  the  mighty  beam, 
As  the  everlasting  squadrons 

Their  fated  influence  shed. 
While  the  vast  meridians  sparkle 

With  the  glory  of  their  tread. 
That  constellated  glory 

The  primal  morning  saw. 
And  T  know  God  moves  to  his  purpose. 

And  still  there  is  life  in  his  law ! 
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THE  DISCOVERER. 

I  have  a  little  kinsman 
Whose  earthly  summers  are  but  three. 
And  yet  a  voyager  is  he 
Greater  than  Drake  or  Frobisher, 
Than  all  their  peers  together ! 
He  is  a  brave  discoverer. 
And,  far  beyond  the  tether 
Of  them  who  seek  the  frozen  Pole, 
Has  sailed  where  the  noiseless  surges  roll. 
,Ay,  he  has  travelled  whither 
A  winged  pilot  steered  his  bark 
Through  the  portals  of  the  dark, 
Past  hoary  Mimir's  well  and  tree. 
Across  the  unknown  sea. 

Suddenly,  in  his  fair  young  hour. 
Came  one  who  bore  a  flower, 
And  laid  it  in  his  dimpled  hand 
With  this  command : 
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"  Henceforth  thou  art  a  rover ! 
Thou  must  make  a  voyage  far. 
Sail  beneath  the  evening  star, 
Afid  a  wondrous  land  discover.'* 
— ^With  his  sweet  smile  innocent 
Our  little  kinsman  went. 


Since  that  time  no  word 

From  the  absent  has  been  heard. 

Who  can  tell 
How  he  fares,  or  answer  well 
What  the  little  one  has  found 
Since  he  left  us,  outward  bound  ? 
Would  that  he  might  return  ! 
Then  should  we  learn 
From  the  pricking  of  his  chart 
How  the  skyey  roadways  part. 

Hush !  does  not  the  baby  this  way  bring. 
To  lay  beside  this  severed  curl. 

Some  starry  offering 
Of  chrysolite  or  pearl  ? 

Ah,  no !  not  so ! 
We  may  follow  on  his  track. 

But  he  comes  not  back. 

And  yet  I  dare  aver 
He  is  a  brave  discoverer 
Of  climes  his  elders  do  not  know. 
He  has  more  learning  than  appears 
On  the  scroll  of  thrice  three  thousand  years. 
More  than  in  the  groves  is  taught. 
Or  from  furthest  Indies  brought ; 
He  knows,  perchance,  how  spirits  fare, — 
What  shapes  the  angels  wear. 
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What  is  their  guise  and  speech 
In  those  lands  beyond  our  reach, — 
And  his  eyes  behold 
Things  that  shall  never,  never  be  to  mortal  hearers  told. 

THE  HAND  OF  LINCOLN. 

Look  on  this  cast,  and  know  the  hand 

That  bore  a  nation  in  its  hold ; 
From  this  mute  witness  understand 

What  Lincoln  was, — how  large  of  mould 

The  man  who  sped  the  woodman's  team, 
And  deepest  sunk  the  plowman's  share. 

And  pushed  the  laden  raft  astream, 
Of  fate  before  him  unaware. 

This  was  the  hand  that  knew  to  swing 
The  ax — since  thus  would  Freedom  train 

Her  son — and  made  the  forest  ring. 
And  drove  the  wedge,  and  toiled  amain. 

Firm  hand,  that  loftier  office  took, 
A  conscious  leader's  will  obeyed. 

And,  when  men  sought  his  word  and  look, 
With  steadfast  might  the  gathering  swayed. 

No  courtier's,  toying  with  a  sword. 
Nor  minstrel's  laid  across  a  lute ; 

A  chief's,  uplifted  to  the  Lord, 
When  all  the  kings  of  earth  were  mute ! 

The  hand  of  Anak,  sinewed  strong. 
The  fingers  that  on  greatness  clutch. 

Yet,  lo !  the  marks  their  lines  along 
Of  one  who  strove  and  suffered  much. 
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For  here  in  knotted  cord  and  vein 

I  trace  the  varying  chart  of  years ; 
I  know  the  troubled  heart,  the  strain, 

The  weight  of  Atlas — ^and  the  tears. 

Again  I  see  the  patient  brow 
That  palm  erewhile  was  wont  to  press ; 

And  now  't  is  furrowed  deep,  and  now 
Made  smooth  with  hope  and  tenderness* 

For  something  of  a  formless  grace 

This  molded  outline  plays  about ; 
A  pitying  flame,  beyond  our  trace, 

Breathes  like  a  spirit  in  and  out, — 

The  love  that  cast  an  aureole 

Round  one  who,  longer  to  endure. 
Called  mirth  to  ease  his  ceaseless  dole, 

Yet  kept  his  nobler  purpose  sure. 

Lo,  as  I  gaze,  the  statured  man. 
Built  up  from  yon  large  hand,  appears ; 

A  type  that  Nature  wills  to  plan 
But  once  in  all  a  people's  years. 

What  better  than  this  voiceless  cast 

To  tell  of  such  a  one  as  he, 
Since  through  its  living  semblance  passed 

The  thought  that  bade  a  race  be  free ! 

KEARNY  AT  SEVEN  PINES. 

So  that  soldierly  legend  is  still  on  its  journey, — 
That  story  of  Kearny  who  knew  not  to  yield ! 

*Twas  the  day  when  with  Jameson,  fierce  Berry,  and  Bimey, 
Against  twenty  thousand  he  rallied  the  field. 
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Where  the  red  volleys  poured,  where  the  clamor  rose  highest. 
Where  the  dead  lay  in  clumps  through  the  dwarf  oak  and 
pine, 

Where  the  aim  from  the  thicket  was  surest  and  nighest, — 
No  charge  like  Phil  Kearny's  along  the  whole  line. 

When  the  battle  went  ill,  and  the  bravest  were  solemn. 

Near  the  dark  Seven  Pines,  where  we  still  held  our  ground. 
He  rode  down  the  length  of  the  withering  column, 

And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leapt  up  with  a  bound ; 
He  snuffed,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of  the  powder, — 

His  sword  waved  us  on,  and  we  answered  the  sign : 
Loud  our  cheer  as  we  rushed,  but  his  laugh  rang  the  louder, 

"  There's  the  devil's  own  fun,  boys,  along  the  whole  line  I " 

How  he  strode  his  brown  steed!     How  we  saw  his  blade 
brighten 

In  the  one  hand  still  left, — and  the  reins  in  his  teeth  I 
He  laughed  like  a  boy  when  the  holidays  heighten, 

But  a  soldier's  glance  shot  from  his  visor  beneath. 
Up  came  the  reserves  to  the  mellay  infernal. 

Asking  where  to  go  in, — through  the  clearing  or  pine  ? 
"  O,  anywhere !    Forward !    'Tis  all  the  same.  Colonel : 

You'll  find  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line ! " 

O,  evil  the  black  shroud  of  night  at  Chantilly, 

That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men  and  tried ! 
Foul,  foul  sped  the  bullet  that  clipped  the  white  lily. 

The  flower  of  our  knighthood,  the  whole  army's  pride ! 
Yet  we  dream  that  he  still, — in  that  shadowy  region 

Where  the  dead  form  their  ranks  at  the  wan  drummer's 
sign,— 
Rides  on,  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  legion. 

And  the  word  still  is  Forward  1  along  the  whole  line. 
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(bay    ST.    LAWRENCE,    AUGUST,    1873.) 

In  Gloucester  port  lie  fishing-craft, — 
More  stanch  and  trim  were  never  seen : 

They  are  sharp  before  and  sheer  abaft. 
And  true  their  lines  the  masts  between. 

Along  the  wharves  of  Gloucester  Town 

Their  fares  are  lightly  handed  down, 
And  the  laden  flakes  to  landward  lean. 

Well  know  the  men  each  cruising-ground, 
And  where  the  cod  and  mackerel  be ; 

Old  Eastern  Point  the  schooners  round 
And  leave  Cape  Ann  on  the  larboard  lee : 

Sound  are  the  planks,  the  hearts  are  bold. 

That  brave  December's  surges  cold 
On  Georges'  shoals  in  the  outer  sea. 

And  some  must  sail  to  the  banks  far  north 
And  set  their  trawls  for  the  hungry  cod, — 

In  the  ghostly  fog  creep  back  and  forth 
By  shrouded  paths  no  foot  hath  trod ; 

Upon  the  crews  the  ice-winds  blow. 

The  bitter  sleet,  the  frozen  snow, — 
Their  lives  are  in  the  hand  of  God ! 

New  England  I    New  England ! 

Needs  sail  they  must,  so  brave  and  poor. 
Or  June  be  warm  or  Winter  storm. 

Lest  a  wolf  gnaw  through  the  cottage-door ! 
Three  weeks  at  home,  three  long  months  gone. 
While  the  patient  good-wives  sleep  alone, 

And  wake  to  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
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The  Grand  Bank  gathers  in  its  dead, — 
The  deep  sea-sand  is  their  winding-sheet ; 

Who  does  not  Georges*  billows  dread 
That  dash  together  the  drifting  fleet  ? 

Who  does  not  long  to  hear,  in  May, 

The  pleasant  wash  of  Saint  Lawrence  Bay. 
The  fairest  ground  where  fishermen  meet  ? 

There  the  west  wave  holds  the  red  sunlight 
Till  the  bells  at  home  are  rung  for  nine : 

Short,  short  the  watch,  and  calm  the  night ; 
The  fiery  northern  streamers  shine ; 

The  eastern  sky  anon  is  gold. 

And  winds  from  piny  forests  old 
Scatter  the  white  mists  off  the  brine. 

The  Province  craft  with  ours  at  mom 
Are  mingled  when  the  vapors  shift ; 

All  day,  by  breeze  and  current  borne, 
Across  the  bay  the  sailors  drift ; 

With  toil  and  seine  its  wealth  they  win,- 

The  dappled,  silvery  spoil  come  in 
Fast  as  their  hands  can  haul  and  lift. 

New  England !    New  England ! 

Thou  lovest  well  thine  ocean  main ! 
It  spreadeth  its  locks  among  thy  rocks. 

And  long  against  thy  heart  hath  lain ; 
Thy  ships  upon  its  bosom  ride 
And  feel  the  heaving  of  its  tide ; 

To  thee  its  secret  speech  is  plain. 

Cape  Breton  and  Edward's  Isle  between. 
In  strait  and  gulf  the  schooners  lay ; 

The  sea  was  all  at  peace,  I  ween, 
The  night  before  that  August  day ; 
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Was  never  a  Gloucester  skipper  there 
But  thought  ere  long,  with  a  right  good  fare. 
To  sail  for  home  from  Saint  Lawrence  Bay. 

New  England !    New  England  I 

Thy  giant's  love  was  turned  to  hate! 
The  winds  control  his  fickle  soul. 

And  in  his  wrath  he. hath  no  mate. 
Thy  shores  his  angry  scourges  tear. 
And  for  thy  children  in  his  care 

The  sudden  tempests  lie  in  wait. 

The  East  Wind  gathered  all  unknown. — 

A  thick  sea-cloud  his  course  before ; 
He  left  by  night  the  frozen  zone 

And  smote  the  cliffs  of  Labrador ; 
He  lashed  the  coasts  on  either  hand, 
And  betwixt  the  Cape  and  Newfoundland 

Into  the  Bay  his  armies  pour. 

He  caught  our  helpless  cruisers  there 
As  a  gray  wolf  harries  the  huddling  fold ; 

A  sleet — ^a  darkness — filled  the  air, 
A  shuddering  wave  before  it  rolled : 

That  Lord's  Day  mom  it  was  a  breeze,— 

At  noon,  a  blast  that  shook  the  seas, — 
At  night — a  wind  of  Death  took  hold ! 


It  leapt  across  the  Breton  bar, 
A  death- wind  from  the  stormy  East ! 

It  scarred  the  land,  and  whirled  afar 
The  sheltering  thatch  of  man  and  beast  * 

It  mingled  roof  and  rick  and  tree. 

And  like  a  besom  swept  the  sea. 
And  churned  the  waters  into  yeast. 
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From  Saint  Paul's  light  to  Edward  Isle 

A  thousand  craft  it  smote  amain ; 
And  some  against  it  strove  the  while. 

And  more  to  make  a  port  were  fain : 
The  mackerel-gulls  flew  screaming  past, 
And  the  stick  that  bent  to  the  noonday  blast . 

Was  split  by  the  sundown  hurricane. 

Woe,  woe  to  those  whom  the  islands  pen ! 

In  vain  they  shun  the  double  capes : 
Cruel  are  the  reefs  of  Magdalen ; 

The  Wolf's  white  fang  what  prey  escapes  7 
The  Grin'stone  grinds  the  bones  of  some. 
And  Coffin  Isle  is  craped  with  foam ; — 

On  Dead-man's  shore  are  fearful  shapes  I 

O,  what  can  live  on  the  open  sea. 
Or  moored  in  port  the  gale  outride  ? 

The  very  craft  that  at  anchor  be 
Are  dragged  along  by  the  swollen  tide ! 

The  great  storm-wave  came  rolling  west. 

And  tossed  the  vessels  on  its  crest : 
The  ancient  bounds  its  might  defied  I 

The  ebb  to  check  it  had  no  power ; 

The  surf  ran  up  an  untold  height ; 
It  rose,  nor  yielded,  hour  by  hour, 

A  night  and  day,  a  day  and  night ; 
Far  up  the  seething  shores  it  cast 
The  wrecks  of  hull  and  spar  and  mast, 

The  strangled  crews, — a  woeful  sight ! 

There  were  twenty  and  more  of  Breton  sail 
Fast  anchored  on  one  mooring-ground ; 

Each  lay  within  his  neighbor's  hail 
When  the  thick  of  the  tempest  closed  them  round 
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All  sank  at  once  in  the  gaping  sea, — 
Somewhere  on  the  shoals  their  corses  be, 
The  foundered  hulks,  and  the  seamen  drowned. 

On  reef  and  bar  our  schooners  drove 

Before  the  wind,  before  the  swell ; 
By  the  steep  sand-cliffs  their  ribs  were  stove, — 

Long,  long  their  crews  the  tale  shall  tell  I 
Of  the  Gloucester  fleet  are  wrecks  threescore ; 
Of  the  Province  sail  two  hundred  more 

Were  stranded  in  that  tempest  fell. 

The  bed-time  bells  in  Gloucester  Town 
That  Sabbath  night  rang  soft  and  clear ; 

The  sailors'  children  laid  them  down, — 
Dear  Lord !  their  sweet  prayers  couldst  thou  hear  ? 

'Tis  said  that  gently  blew  the  winds ; 

The  good-wives,  through  the  seaward  blinds. 
Looked  down  the  bay  and  had  no  fear. 

New  England !    New  England ! 

Thy  ports  their  dauntless  seamen  mourn ; 
The  twin  capes  mourn  for  their  return 

Who  never  shall  be  thither  borne ; 
Their  orphans  whisper  as  they  meet ; 
The  homes  are  dark  in  many  a  street. 

And  women  move  in  weeds  forlorn. 

And  wilt  thou  quail,  and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Ah,  no  !  though  widows'  cheeks  are  pale. 
The  lads  shall  say :  "  Another  year, 

And  we  shall  be  of  age  to  sail  !*' 
And  the  mothers'  hearts  shall  fill  with  pride. 
Though  tears  drop  fast  for  them  who  died 

When  the  fleet  was  wrecked  in  the  Lord's-Day  gale. 
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MINE. 

Thou  art  mine,  thou  hast  given  thy  word, 
Close,  close  in  my  arms  thou  art  clinging ; 
Alone  for  my  ear  thou  art  singing 

A  song  which  no  stranger  hath  heard : 

But  afar  from  me  yet,  like  a  bird. 

Thy  soul,  in  some  region  unstirred, 
On  its  mystical  circuit  is  winging. 

Thou  art  mine,  I  have  made  thee  mine  own, — 
Henceforth  we  are  mingled  forever: 
But  in  vain,  all  in  vain  I  endeavor. 

Though  round  thee  my  garlands  are  thrown 

And  thou  yieldest  thy  lips  and  thy  zone. 

To  master  the  spell  that  alone 
My  hold  on  thy  being  can  sever. 

Thou  art  mine,  thou  hast  come  unto  me : 
But  thy  soul,  when  I  strive  to  be  near  it. 
The  innermost  fold  of  thy  spirit. 
Is  as  far  from  my  grasp,  is  as  free. 
As  the  stars  from  the  mountain-tops  be. 
As  the  pearl  in  the  depths  of  the  sea 
From  the  portionless  king  that  would  wear  it. 


THE  OLD  PICTURE-DEALER, 

The  second  landing-place.  Above, 
Sun-pictures  for  a  shilling  each. 

Below,  a  haunt  that  Teutons  love, — 
Beer,  smoke  and  pretzels  all  in  reach. 
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Between  the  two,  a  mouldy  nook 
Where  loungers  hunt  for  things  of  worth — 

Engraving,  curio,  or  book — 
Here  drifted  from  all  over  Earth. 

Be  the  day's  traffic  more  or  less. 

Old  Brian  seeks  his  Leyden  chair — 
Placed  in  the  ante-room's  recess. 

Our  connoisseur's  securest  lair : 
Here,  turning  full  the  burner's  rays. 

Holds  long  his  treasure-trove  in  sight, — 
Upon  a  painting  sets  his  gaze 

Like  some  devoted  eremite. 

The  book-worms  rummage  as  they  will. 

Loud  roars  the  wonted  Broadway  din. 
Life  runs  its  hackneyed  round, — but  still 

One  tireless  boon  can  Brian  win, — 
Can  picture  in  this  modem  time 

A  life  no  more  the  world  shall  know, 
And  dream  of  Beauty  at  her  prime 

In  Parma,  with  Correggio. 

Withered  the  dealer's  face,  and  old. 

But  wearing  yet  the  first  surprise 
Of  him  whose  eyes  the  light  behold 

Of  Italy  and  Paradise : 
Forever  blest,  forever  young. 

The  rapt  Madonna  poises  there. 
Her  praise  by  hovering  cherubs  sung. 

Her  robes  by  ether  buoyed,  not  air. 

See  from  the  graybeard's  meerschaum  float 

A  cloud  of  incense  I    Day  or  night. 
He  needs  must  steal  apart  to  note 

Her  grace,  her  consecrating  light. 
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With  less  ecstatic  worship  lay, 
Before  his  marble  goddess  prone. 

The  crippled  poet,  that  last  day 
When  in  the  Louvre  he  made  his  moan. 

Warm  grows  the  radiant  masterpiece, — 

The  sweetness  of  Correggio ! 
The  visionary  hues  increase, — 

Angelic  lustres  come  and  go ; 
And  still,  as  still  in  Parma  too, — 

In  Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  all, — 
Goes  on  the  outer  world's  ado. 

Life's  transitory,  harsh  recall. 

A  real  Correggio  ?    And  here ! 

Yes,  to  the  one  impassioned  heart, 
Transfiguring  all,  the  strokes  appear 

That  mark  the  perfect  master's  art. 
You  question  of  the  proof  ?    You  owe 

More  faith  to  fact  than  fancy  ?    Hush  I 
Look  with  expectant  eyes,  and  know, 

With  him,  the  hand  that  held  the  brush ! 

The  same  wild  thought  that  warmed  from  stone 

The  Venus  of  the  monkish  Gest, 
The  image  of  Pygmalion, 

Here  finds  Correggio  confessed. 
And  Art  requires  its  votary : 

The  Queen  of  Heaven  herself  may  pine 
When  these  quaint  rooms  no  longer  see 

The  one  that  knew  her  all  divine. 

Ah,  me !  ah  me,  for  centuries  veiled  I 
(The  desolate  Virgin  then  may  say,) 

Once  more  my  rainbow  tints  are  paled 
With  that  unquestioning  soul  away — 
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MTiose  faith  compelleiti  the  sun,  the  stars. 

To  yield  their  halos  for  my  sake, 
And  saw  through  Time's  obscuring  bars 

The  Parmese  master's  glory  break ! 


THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 

That  year  ?  Yes,  doubtless  I  remember  still, — 
Though  why  take  count  of  every  wind  that  blows  ! 

'Twas  plain,  men  said,  that  Fortune  used  me  ill 
That  year, — the  self-same  year  I  met  with  Rose. 

Crops  failed ;  wealth  took  a  flight ;  house,  treasure,  land. 
Slipped  from  my  hold — thus  Plenty  comes  and  goes. 

One  friend  I  had,  but  he  too  loosed  his  hand 
(Or  was  it  I  ?)  the  year  I  met  with  Rose. 

There  was  a  war,  methinks ;  some  rumor,  too. 
Of  famine,  pestilence,  fire,  deluge,  snows ; 

Things  went  awry.  My  rivals,  straight  in  view. 
Throve,  spite  of  all ;  but  I, — I  met  >\nth  Rose  ! 

That  year  my  white-faced  Alma  pined  and  died : 
Some  trouble  vexed  her  quiet  heart, — who  knows  ? 

Not  I,  who  scarcely  missed  her  from  my  side. 
Or  aught  else  gone,  the  year  I  met  with  Rose. 

Was  there  no  more  ?    Yes,  that  year  life  began : 
All  life  before  a  dream,  false  joys,  light  woes, — 

All  after-life  compressed  within  the  span 
Of  that  one  year, — the  year  I  met  with  Rose ! 


(SU-J:^ 


NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

I.  GOOD-NIGHT. 

When  the  bright  lamp  is  carried  in, 
The  sunless  hours  again  begin ; 
O'er  all  without,  in  field  and  lane, 
The  haunted  night  returns  again. 

Now  we  behold  the  embers  flee 
About  the  fire-lit  hearth ;  and  see 
Our  faces  painted  as  we  pass. 
Like  pictures,  on  the  window-glass. 

Must  we  to  bed  indeed  ?    Well  then, 
Let  us  arise  and  go  like  men. 
And  face  with  an  undaunted  tread 
The  long  black  passage  up  to  bed. 

Farewell,  O  brother,  sister,  sire ! 
O  pleasant  party  round  the  fire  I 
The  songs  you  sing,  the  tales  you  tell. 
Till  far  to-morrow,  fare  ye  well ! 

2.  SHADOW  MARCH. 

All  around  the  house  is  the  jet-black  night ; 

It  stares  through  the  window-pane ; 
It  crawls  in  the  comers,  hiding  from  the  light. 

And  it  moves  with  the  moving  flame. 
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Now  my  heart  goes  a-beating  like  a  drum. 
With  the  breath  of  the  Bogie  in  my  hair ; 

And  all  around  the  candle  the  crooked  shadows  come, 
And  go  marching  along  up  the  stair. 

The  shadow  of  the  balusters,  the  shadow  of  the  lamp. 

The  shadow  of  the  child  that  goes  to  bed — 
All  the  wicked  shadows  coming,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 

With  the  black  night  overhead. 

3.  IN  PORT. 

Last,  to  the  chamber  where  I  lie 
My  fearful  footsteps  patter  nigh. 
And  come  from  out  the  cold  and  gloom 
Into  my  warm  and  cheerful  room. 

Ther^,  safe  arrived,  we  turn  about 
To  keep  the  coming  shadows  out. 
And  close  the  happy  door  at  last 
On  all  the  perils  that  we  past. 

Then,  when  mamma  goes  by  to  bed, 
She  shall  come  in  with  tip-toe  tread. 
And  see  me  lying  warm  and  fast 
And  in  the  land  of  Nod  at  last. 


THE  CHIMNEY-SWALLOWS  IDYL. 

From  where  I  built  the  nest  for  my  first  young 
In  the  high  chimney  of  this  ancient  house 
I  saw  the  household  fires  bum  and  go  down, 
And  knew  what  was  and  is  forever  gone. 
My  dusky,  swift-winged  fledgelings,  flying  far 
To  seek  their  mates  in  clustered  eaves  or  towers. 
Would  linger  not  to  learn  what  I  hate  learned. 
Soaring  through  air  or  steering  over  sea. 
These  single,  solitary  walls  must  fade ; 
But  I  return,  inhabiting  my  nest — 
A  little  simple  bird, — which  still  survives 
The  noble  souls  now  banished  from  this  hearth ; 
And  none  are  here  besides  but  she  who  shares 
My  life,  and  pensive  vigil  holds  with  me. 
No  longer  does  she  mourn ;  she  lives  serene ; 
I  see  her  mother's  beauty  in  her  face, 
I  see  her  father's  quiet  pride  and  power. 
The  linked  traits  and  traces  of  her  race ; 
Her  brothers  dying,  like  strong  sapling  trees 
Hewn  down  by  violent  blows  prone  in  dense  woods. 
Covered  with  aged  boughs,  decaying  slow. 
She  muses  thus  :    "  Beauty  once  more  abides ; 
The  rude  alarm  of  death,  its  wild  amaze 
Is  over  now.     The  chance  of  change  has  passed ; 
"  No  doubtful  hopes  are  mine,  no  restless  dread, 
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"  No  last  word  to  be  spoken,  kiss  to  give 

"  And  take  in  passion's  agony  and  end. 

"  They  cannot  come  to  me,  but  in  good  time 

"  I  shall  rejoin  my  silent  company, 

"  And  melt  among  them,  as  the  sunset  clouds 

"  Melt  in  gray  spaces  of  the  coniing  night." 
So  she  holds  dear  as  I  this  tranquil  spot. 
And  all  the  flowers  that  blow,  and  maze  of  green. 
The  meadows  daisy-full,  or  brown  and  sear ; 
The  shore  which  bounds  the  waves  I  love  to  skim 
And  dash  my  purple  wings  against  the  breeze. 
When  breaks  the  day  I  twitter  loud  and  long. 
To  make  her  rise  and  watch  the  vigorous  sun 
Come  from  his  sea-bed  in  the  weltering  deep. 
And  smell  the  dewy  grass,  still  rank  with  sleep. 
I  hover  through  the  twilight  round  her  eaves. 
And  dart  above,  before  her,  in  her  path, 
Till,  with  a  smile,  she  gives  me  all  her  mind ; 
And  in  the  deep  of  night,  lest  she  be  sad 
In  sleepless  thought,  I  stir  me  in  my  nest. 
And  murmur  as  I  murmur  to  my  young ; 
She  makes  no  answer,  but  I  know  she  hears ; 
And  all  the  cherished  pictures  in  her  thoughts 
Grow  bright  because  of  me,  her  swallow  friend  I 


THE  MESSAGE. 

To  you,  my  comrades,  whether  far  or  near, 
I  send  this  message.    Let  our  past  revive ; 
Come,  sound  reveilU  to  our  hearts  once  more. 
Expecting,  I  shall  wait  till  at  my  door 
I  see  you  enter,  each  and  every  one 
Tumultuous,  eager  all,  with  clamorous  speech 
To  hide  my  stammering  welcome  and  my  tears. 
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I  am  no  host  carousing  long  and  late. 
Enticing  guests  with  epicurean  hints ; 
Nor  am  I  Timon,  sick  of  this  sad  world, 
Who,  jesting,  cries,  "  The  sky  is  overhead, 
"  And  underneath  that  famous  rest,  the  earth : 
"  Show  me  the  man  who  can  have  more  at  last." 

Without,  the  thunder  of  the  city  rolls ; 
Within,  the  quiet  of  the  student  reigns. 
There  is  a  change.    Time  was,  a  childish  voice, 
Sweet  as  the  lark's  when  from  her  nest  she  soars. 
Thrilled  over  all,  and  vanished  into  heaven. 
Music  once  triumphed  here :  the  skillful  hand 
Of  him  who  rarely  struck  the  keys,  and  woke 
My  soul  in  harmony  grand  as  his  own. 
Is  folded  on  his  breast,  my  soldier  love. 
Here  hangs  his  portrait,  under  it  his  sword ; 
He  served  his  country,  and  his  grave 's  afar. 
Dread  not  this  place  as  one  to  relics  given. 
Though  I  have  decked  with  amaranth  my  wall, 
The  testimony  of  a  later  loss — 
His  who  long  wandering  in  foreign  lands. 
Then  dying,  crossed  the  sea  to  die  with  me. 
Behold  the  sunrise  and  the  morning  clouds 
On  yonder  canvas,  misty  mountain-peaks — 
The  simple  grandeur  of  a  perfect  art ! 
Behold  these  vivid  woods,  that  gleam  beside 
The  happy  vision  of  an  autumn  eve. 
When  red  leaves  fall,  and  redder  sunsets  fade ! 
The  world  grows  pensive  sinking  into  night. 
Whose  melancholy  space  hides  sighing  winds : 
Can  they  reply  to  sadder  human  speech  ? 
What  centuries  are  counted  here — my  books ! 
Shadows  of  mighty  men ;  the  chorus,  hark. 
The  antique  chant  vibrates,  and  Fate  compels ! 
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Comrades,  return ;  the  midnight  lamp  shall  gleam 
As  in  old  nights ;  the  chaplets  woven  then — 
Withered,  perhaps,  by  time — ^may  grace  us  yet ; 
The  laurel  faded  is  the  laurel  still, 
And  some  of  us  are  heroes  to  ourselves. 
The  amber  wine  shall  flow ;  the  blue  smoke  wreathe 
In  droll  disputes,  with  metaphysics  mixed ; 
Or  float  as  lightly  as  the  quick-spun  verse. 
Threading  the  circle  round  from  thought  to  thought, 
Sparkling  and  fresh  as  is  the  airy  web 
Spread  on  the  hedge  at  mom  in  silver  dew. 
The  scent  of  roses  you  remember  well ; 
In  the  green  vases  they  shall  bloom  again. 
And  me — do  you  remember  ?     I  remain 
Unchanged,  I  think ;  though  one  I  saw  like  me 
Some  years  ago,  with  hair  that  was  not  white ; 
And  she  was  with  you  then,  as  brave  a  soul 
As  souls  can  be  whom  Fate  has  not  approached. 
But  seek  and  find  me  now,  unchanged  or  changed* 
Mirthful  in  tears,  and  in  my  laughter  sad. 


ON  THE  CAMPAGNA. 

Stop  on  the  Appian  way. 
In  the  Roman  campagna ; 

Stop  at  my  tomb. 
The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

To-day  as  you  see  it, 
Alaric  saw  it,  ages  ago. 
When  he,  with  his  pale-visaged  Goths, 
Sat  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Reading  his  Runic  shield. 
Odin !  thy  curse  remains ! 
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Beneath  these  battlements 
My  bones  were  stirred  with  Roman  pride. 
Though  centuries  before  my  Romans  died : 
Now  my  bones  are  dust ;  the  Goths  are  dust 
The  river-bed  is  dry  where  sleeps  the  king. 

My  tomb  remains  I 
When  Rome  commanded  the  earth 

Great  were  the  Metelli ; 

I  was  Metella's  wife ; 

I  loved  him — and  I  died. 
Then  with  slow  patience  built  he  this  memorial 

Each  century  marks  his  love. 

Pass  by  on  the  Appian  way 
The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella ; 

Wild  shepherds  alone  seek  its  shelter. 

Wild  buffaloes  tramp  at  its  base. 
Deep  is  its  desolation, 
Deep  as  the  shadow  of  Rome ! 


THE  COLONEL'S  SHIELD. 

Your  picture,  slung  about  my  neck. 

The  day  we  went  a-field. 
Swung  out  before  the  trench ; 
It  caught  the  eye  of  rank  and  file. 

Who  knew  "  The  Colonel's  Shield." 

I  thrust  it  back,  and  with  my  men 

(Our  General  rode  ahead) 
We  stormed  the  great  redoubt, 
As  if  it  were  an  easy  thing, 

But  rows  of  us  fell  dead  I 
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Your  picture  hanging  on  my  neck. 

Up  with  my  men  I  rushed, — 
We  made  an  awful  charge : 
And  then  my  horse,  "  The  Lady  Bess," 

Dropped,  and — my  leg  was  crushed ! 

The  blood  of  battle  in  my  veins 

(A  blue-coat  dragged  me  out) — 
But  I  remembered  you ; 
I  kissed  your  picture— did  you  know  ? 

And  yelled,  "  For  the  redoubt ! " 

The  Twenty-Fourth,  my  scarred  old  dogs, 
Growled  back,  "  He'll  put  us  through  ; 
**  We'll  take  him  in  our  arms : 
Our  picture  there — the  girl  he  loves 
"  Shall  see  what  we  can  do." 

The  foe  was  silenced — so  were  we, 

I  lay  upon  the  field. 
Among  the  Twenty-Fourth ; 
Your  picture,  shattered  on  my  breast. 

Had  proved  "  The  Colonel's  Shield." 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT. 

I  feel  the  breath  of  the  summer  night. 

Aromatic  fire: 
The  trees,  the  vines,  the  flowers  are  astir 

With  tender  desire. 

The  white  moths  flutter  about  the  lamp. 

Enamored  with  light; 
And  a  thousand  creatures  softly  sing 

A  song  to  the  night! 
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But  I  am  akme»  and  how  can  I  sing 

Praises  to  thee? 
Come,  Night !  unveil  the  beautiful  soul 

That  waiteth  for  me. 


ON  MY  BED  OF  A  WINTER  NIGHT 

On  my  bed  of  a  winter  night, 
Deep  in  a  sleep,  and  deep  in  a  dream. 

What  care  I  for  the  wild  \^'ind's  scream? 
What  to  me  is  its  crooked  flight? 

On  the  sea  of  a  sunmier's  day. 
Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  snowy  safl. 

What  care  I  for  the  fitful  gale. 
Now  in  earnest,  and  now  in  play? 

What  care  I  for  the  fitful  wind. 

That  groans  in  a  gorge,  or  sighs  in  a  tree? 
Groaning  and  sighing  are  nothing  to  me; 

For  I  am  a  man  of  steadfast  mind. 
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A   HORATIAN  ODE. 

Not  as  some  great  captain  falls 
In  battle,  where  his  country  calls. 
Beyond  the  struggling  lines 
That  push  his  dread  designs 

To  doom,  by  some  stray  ball  struck  dead : 
Or,  in  the  last  charge,  at  the  head 
'    Of  his  determined  men, 
Who  musi  be  victors  then. 

Nor  as  when  sink  the  civic  great, 

The  safer  pillars  of  the  State, 

Whose  calm,  mature,  wise  words 
Suppress  the  need  of  swords. 

With  no  such  tears  as  e'er  are  shed 
Above  the  noblest  of  our  dead 

Do  we  to-day  deplore 

The  man  that  is  no  more. 

• 

Our  sorrow  hath  a  wider  scope. 
Too  strange  for  fear,  too  vast  for  hope, 
A  wonder,  blind  and  dumb. 
That  waits — what  is  to  come  ! 
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Not  more  astounded  had  we  been 
If  madness,  that  dark  night,  unseen. 
Had  in  our  chambers  crept. 
And  murdered  while  we  slept ! 

We  woke  to  find  a  mourning  earth. 

Our  Lares  shivered  on  the  hearth. 
The  roof-tree  fallen,  all 
That  could  affright,  appall ! 

Such  thunderbolts,  in  other  lands. 
Have  smitten  the  rod  from  royal  hands. 
But  spared,  with  us,  till  now. 
Each  laurelled  Caesar's  brow. 

No  Caesar  he  whom  we  lament, 
A  man  without  a  precedent. 
Sent,  it  would  seem,  to  do 
His  work,  and  perish,  too. 

Not  by  the  weary  cares  of  State, 
The  endless  tasks,  which  will  not  wait, 
Which,  often  done  in  vain. 
Must  yet  be  done  again  : 

Not  in  the  dark,  wild  tide  of  war, 
Which  rose  so  high,  and  rolled  so  far. 

Sweeping  from  sea  to  sea 

In  awful  anarchy ; 

Four  faithful  years  of  mortal  strife. 

Which  slowly  drained  the  nation's  life, 
(Yet  for  each  drop  that  ran 
There  sprang  an  arm^d  man  I) 
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Not  then ;  but  when,  by  measures  meet. 
By  victory,  and  by  defeat. 

By  courage,  patience,  skill. 

The  people's  fixed  "  We  will** 

Had  pierced,  had  crushed  Rebellion  dead. 
Without  a  hand,  without  a  head. 

At  last,  when  all  was  well. 

He  fell,  O  how  he  fell ! 

The  time,  the  place,  the  stealing  pace. 
The  coward  shot,  the  swift  escape. 

The  wife,  the  widow's  scream — 

It  is  a  hideous  dream  ! 

A  dream  ?    What  means  this  pageant  then  ? 
These  multitudes  of  solemn  men. 

Who  speak  not  when  they  meet. 

But  throng  the  silent  street  ? 

The  flags  half-mast  that  late  so  high 
Flaunted  at  each  new  victory? 

(The  stars  no  brightness  shed, 

But  bloody  looks  the  red !) 

The  black  festoons  that  stretch  for  miles, 
And  turn  the  streets  to  funeral  aisles  ? 

(No  house  too  poor  to  show 

The  nation's  badge  of  woe.) 

The  cannon's  sudden,  sullen  boom. 
The  bells  that  toll  of  death  and  doom, 

The  rolling  of  the  drums. 

The  dreadful  car  that  comes? 
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Cursed  be  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot. 
The  frenzied  brain  that  hatched  the  plot. 
Thy  country's  Father  slain 
Be  thee,  thou  worse  than  Cain ! 

Tyrants  have  fallen  by  such  as  thou. 
And  good  hath  followed — may  it  now ! 
(God  lets  bad  instruments 
Produce  the  best  events.) 

But  he,  the  man  we  mourn  to-day. 
No  tyrant  was  ;  so  mild  a  sway 
In  one  such  weight  who  bore 
Was  never  known  before. 

Cool  should  he  be,  of  balanced  powers. 
The  ruler  of  a  race  like  ours. 
Impatient,  headstrong,  wild, 
The  man  to  guide  the  child. 

And  this  he  was,  who  most  unfit 
(So  hard  the  sense  of  God  to  hit) 
Did  seem  to  fill  his  place. 
With  such  a  homely  face. 

Such  rustic  manners,  speech  uncouth, 
(That  somehow  blundered  out  the  truth,) 
Untried,  untrained  to  bear 
The  more  than  kingly  care. 

Ay !    And  his  genius  put  to  scorn 
The  proudest  in  the  purple  bom. 
Whose  wisdom  never  grew 
To  what,  untaught,  he  knew. 
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The  People,  of  whom  he  was  one. 

No  gentleman,  like  Washington, 

(Whose  bones,  methinks,  make  room. 
To  have  him  in  their  tomb !) 

A  laboring  man,  with  homy  hands. 
Who  swung  the  axe,  who  tilled  his  lands. 

Who  shrank  from  nothing  new, 

But  did  as  poor  men  do. 

One  of  the  People !    Bom  to  be 

Their  curious  epitome ; 

To  share  yet  rise  above 
Their  shifting  hate  and  love. 

Common  his  mind,  (it  seemed  so  then,) 
His  thoughts  the  thoughts  of  other  men : 

Plain  were  his  words,  and  poor. 

But  now  they  will  endure ! 

No  hasty  fool,  of  stubbom  will. 
But  pmdent,  cautious,  pliant  still ; 

Who  since  his  work  was  good 

Would  do  it  as  he  could. 

Doubting,  was  not  ashamed  to  doubt. 
And,  lacking  prescience,  went  without : 
Often  appeared  to  halt. 
And  was,  of  course,  at  fault ; 

Heard  all  opinions,  nothing  loth. 
And,  loving  both  sides,  angered  both : 
Was — not  like  Justice,  blind, 
But  w^tchful.^clement,  kind. 
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No  hero  this  of  Roman  mould. 
Nor  like  our  stately  sires  of  old : 

Perhaps  he  was  not  great ; 

But  he  preserved  the  State ! 

O  honest  face,  which  all  men  knew : 
O  tender  heart,  but  known  to  few : 

O  wonder  of  the  age, 

Cut  off  by  tragfic  rage ! 

Peace !    Let  the  long  procession  come. 
For  hark,  the  mournful,  muffled  drum. 
The  trumpet's  wail  afar. 
And  see,  the  awful  car ! 

Peace !    Let  the  sad  procession  go. 
While  cannons  boom  and  bells  toll  slow. 

And  go,  thou  sacred  car. 

Bearing  our  woe  afar ! 

Go,  darkly  borne,  from  State  to  State, 
Whose  loyal,  sorrowing  cities  wait 
To  honor  all  they  can 
The  dust  of  that  good  man ! 

Go,  grandly  borne,  with  such  a  train 
As  greatest  kings  might  die  to  gain. 
The  just,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Attend  thee  to  the  grave. 

And  you,  the  soldiers  of  our  wars. 
Bronzed  veterans,  grim  with  noble  scars. 
Salute  him  once  again, 
Your  late  commander — slain ! 
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Yes,  let  your  tears  indignant  fall. 
But  leave  your  muskets  on  the  wall ; 

Your  country  needs  you  now 

Beside  the  forge — the  plough. 

When  Justice  shall  unsheathe  her  brand. 
If  Mercy  may  not  stay  her  hand, 

(Nor  would  we  have  it  so. 

She  must  direct  the  blow.) 

And  you,  amid  the  master-race. 
Who  seem  so  strangely  out  of  place. 

Know  ye  who  cometh  ?    He 

Who  hath  declared  ye  free. 

Bow  while  the  body  passes — nay. 

Fall  on  your  knees,  and  weep  and  pray ! 

Weep,  weep — I  would  ye  might — 

Your  poor  black  faces  white ! 

And,  children,  you  must  come  in  bands 
With  garlands  in  your  little  hands. 

Of  blue  and  white  and  red. 

To  strew  before  the  dead 

So  sweetly,  sadly,  sternly  goes 
The  fallen  to  his  last  repose. 

Beneath  no  mighty  dome, 

But  in  his  modest  home : 

The  churchyard  where  his  children  rest ; 
The  quiet  spot  that  suits  him  best. 

There  shall  his  grave  be  made. 

And  there  his  bones  be  laid. 
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And  there  his  countrymen  shall  come. 

With  memory  proud,  with  pity  dumb. 

And  strangers  far  and  near. 

For  many  and  many  a  year. 

For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age. 
While  History  on  her  ample  page 
The  virtues  shall  enroll 
Of  that  Paternal  Soul. 


SONGS  UNSUNG. 

Let  no  poet,  great  or  small, 
Say  that  he  will  sing  a  song ; 

For  song  cometh,  if  at  all. 
Not  because  we  woo  it  long. 

But  because  it  suits  its  will. 

Tired  at  last  of  being  still. 

Every  song  that  has  been  sung 
Was  before  it  took  a  voice. 

Waiting  since  the  world  was  young. 
For  the  poet  of  his  choice. 

O,  if  any  waiting  be. 

May  they  come  to-day  to  me ! 

I  am  ready  to  repeat 

Whatsoever  they  impart ; 
Sorrows  sent  by  them  arc  sweet, 

They  know  how  to  heal  the  heart : 
Ay,  and  in  the  lightest  strain 
Something  serious  doth  remain. 
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What  are  my  white  hairs,  forsooth, 

And  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow  ? 
I  have  still  the  soul  of  youth, 

Try  me,  merry  Muses,  now ! 
I  can  still  with  numbers  fleet 
Fill  the  world  with  dancing  feet. 

No,  I  am  no  longer  young. 

Old  am  I  this  many  a  year ; 
But  my  songs  will  yet  be  sung. 

Though  I  shall  not  live  to  hear. 
O  my  son  that  is  to  be. 
Sing  my  songs,  and  think  of  me ! 


THE  FLOWER  OF  LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING. 

I  met  a  little  maid  one  day. 
All  in  the  bright  May  weather ; 

She  danced,  and  brushed  the  dew  away 
As  lightly  as  a  feather. 

She  had  a  ballad  in  her  hand 
That  she  had  just  been  reading. 

But  was  too  young  to  understand 

That  ditty  of  a  distant  land, 

"  The  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding." 

She  tripped  across  the  meadow-grass. 
To  where  a  brook  was  flowing. 

Across  the  brook  like  wind  did  pass. 
Wherever  flowers  were  growing. 

Like  some  bewildered  child  she  flew, 
Whom  fairies  were  misleading ; 
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Whose  butterfly,"  I  said.  "  are  you," 
And  what  sweet  thing  do  you  pursue? 
"  The  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding." 


« 
« 


"  I've  found  the  wild  rose  in  the  hedge, 

"  And  found  the  tiger-lily, 
"  The  blue  flag  by  the  water's  edge. 
The  dancing  daffodilly, 
King-cups  and  pansies,  every  flower- 
Except  the  one  I'm  ndbding ; 
"  Perhaps  it  grows  in  some  dark  bower, 
And  opens  at  a  later  hour, 
"  This  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding." 

"  I  wouldn't  look  for  it,"  I  said, 

"  For  you  can  do  without  it ; 
"  There's  no  such  flower."    She  shook  her  head, 

"  But  I  have  read  about  it ! " 

I  talked  to  her  of  bee  and  bird, 
But  she  was  all  unheeding ; 

Her  tender  heart  was  strangely  stirred, 

She  harped  on  that  unhappy  word, 

"  The  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding ! " 

"  My  child,"  I  sighed,  and  dropped  a  tear, 

"  I  would  no  longer  mind  it ; 
"  You'll  find  it  some  day,  never  fear, 

"  For  all  of  us  must  find  it, 
**  I  found  it  many  a  year  ago, 

"  With  one  of  gentle  breeding ; 
*'  You  and  the  little  lad  you  know, 
"  I  see  why  you  are  weeping  so— 

"  Vour  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding  I " 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  YOUTH. 

There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 

There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain : 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs, 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts. 
And  it  never  comes  again. 

We  are  stronger,  and  are  better, 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign : 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth,  with  flying  feet. 
And  will  never  come  again. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished. 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain : 
We  behold  it  everywhere. 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air. 
But  it  never  comes  again. 


PRAXITELES  AND  PHRYNE. 

A  thousand  silent  years  ago. 

The  twilight  faint  and  pale 
Was  drawing  o'er  the  sunset  glow 

Its  soft  and  shadowy  veil ; 

When  from  his  work  the  sculptor  stayed 
His  hand,  and  turned  to  one 

Who  stood  beside  him,  half  in  shade. 
Said,  with  a  sigh,  "  Tis  done. 


« 


« 


Thus  much  is  saved  from  chance  and  change. 

That  waits  for  me  and  thee ; 
Thus  much — how  little  ! — from  the  range 

Of  death  and  destiny. 

Phryne,  thy  human  lips  shall  pale. 

Thy  rounded  limbs  decay, — 
Nor  love  nor  prayers  can  aught  avail 

To  bid  thy  beauty  stay ; 
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But  there  thy  smiles  for  centuries 

On  marble  lips  shall  live, — 
For  art  can  grant  what  love  denies, 

And  fix  the  fugitive. 

Sad  thought !  nor  age  nor  death  shall  fade 

The  youth  of  this  cold  bust ; 
When  this  quick  brain  and  hand  that  made. 

And  thou  and  I  are  dust ! 


"  When  all  our  hopes  and  fears  are  dead. 
And  both  our  hearts  are  cold, 
And  love  is  like  a  tune  that's  played. 
And  life  a  tale  that's  told, 


<( 


« 


« 


«< 


This  senseless  stone,  so  coldly  fair. 
That  love  nor  life  can  warm, 

The  same  enchanting  look  shall  wear. 
The  same  enchanting  form. 

Its  peace  no  sorrow  shall  destroy ; 

Its  beauty  age  shall  spare 
The  bitterness  of  vanished  joy, 

The  wearing  waste  of  care. 

And  there  upon  that  silent  face 

Shall  unborn  ages  see 
Perennial  youth,  perennial  grace. 

And  sealed  serenity. 

And  strangers,  when  we  sleep  in  peace» 
Shall  say,  not  quite  unmoved. 

So  smiled  upon  Praxiteles 
The  Phryne  whom  he  loved." 
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10  VICTIS  ! 

I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life, — 
Thy  hyoin  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed 

in  the  strife ; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding 

acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brow^  wore  the  chaplet 

of  fame. 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken 

in  heart. 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desper- 
ate part ; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes 

burned  in  ashes  away, 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who 

stood  at  the  dying  of  day 
With  the  wreck  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  unheeded, 

alone. 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their 

faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus, — its  paean  for 

those  who  have  won ; 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the 

breeze  and  the  sun 
Glad  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors,  I  stand  on  the  field 

of  defeat,  • 

In  the  shadow,  with  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded,  and 

dying,  and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted 

brows,  breathe  a  prayer. 
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Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper — "  They  only  the 
victory  win, 

"  Who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have  vanquished  the  de- 
mon that  tempts  us  within ; 

"  Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the 
world  holds  on  high ; 

"  Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight — if  need 
be  to  die." 

Speak,  History!  who  are  Life's  victors?  Unroll  thy  long  an- 
nals, and  say. 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors — who  won 
the  success  of  a  day  ? 

The  Martyrs  or  Nero  ?  The  Spartans,  who  fell  at  Thermopy- 
lae's tryst, 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His  judges  or  Socrates  ?  Pilate 
or  Christ  ? 


COMPANIONS  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Life's  milestones,  marking  year  on  year, 

Pass  even  swifter  as  we  near 

The  final  goal,  the  silent  end 

To  which  our  fated  footsteps  tend, 

A  year  once  seemed  a  century. 

Now  like  a  day  it  hurries  by. 

And  doubts  and  fears  our  hearts  oppress. 

And  all  the  way  is  weariness. 

Ah  me !  how  glad  and  gay  we  were. 
Youth's  sap  in  all  our  veins  astir. 
When  long  ago  with  spirits  high, 
A  happy  careless  company, 
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We  started  forth,  when  everything 
Wore  the  green  glorj-  of  the  spring. 
And  all  the  fair  wide  world  was  ours. 
To  gather  as  we  would  its  flowers ! 

Then,  Life  almost  eternal  seemed. 

And  Death  a  dream  so  vaguely  dreamed. 

That  in  the  distance  scarce  it  threw 

A  cloud-shade  on  the  mountains  blue. 

That  rose  before  us  soft  and  fair, 

Qothed  in  ideal  hues  of  air, 

To  which  we  meant  in  after-time. 

Strong  in  our  manhood's  strength,  to  climb. 

How  all  has  changed  !    Years  have  gone  by. 

And  of  that  joyous  company 

With  whom  our  youth  first  journeyed  on, 

Who — ^who  are  left  ?    Alas,  not  one  ! 

Love  earliest  loitered  on  the  way, 

Then  turned  his  face  and  slipped  away ; 

And  after  him  with  footsteps  light 

The  fickle  Graces  took  their  flight. 

And  all  the  careless  joys  that  lent 

Their  revelry  and  merriment 

Grew  silenter,  and,  ere  we  knew. 

Had  smiled  their  last  and  said  "  Adieu." 

Hope  faltering  then  with  doubtful  mind. 
Began  to  turn  and  look  behind, 
And  we,  half  questioning,  were  fain 
To  follow  with  her  back  again ; 
But  Fate  still  urged  us  on  our  way 
And  would  not  let  us  pause  or  stay. 

Then  to  our  side  with  plaintive  eye. 
In  place  of  Hope  came  Memory, 
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And  murmured  of  the  past,  and  told 
Dear  stories  of  the  days  of  old. 
Until  its  very  dross  seemed  gold. 
And  Friendship  took  the  place  of  Love, 
And  strove  in  vain  to  us  to  prove 
That  Love  was  light  and  insincere — 
Not  worth  a  man's  regretful  tear. 

Ah !  all  in  vain — grant  'twas  a  cheat, 
Yet  no  voice  ever  was  so  sweet — 
No  presence  like  to  Love's,  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  all  we  knew ; 
And  still  we  listen  with  a  sigh. 
And  back,  with  fond  tears  in  the  eye. 
We  gaze  to  catch  a  glimpse  again 
Of  that  dear  place — but  all  in  vain. 

Preach  not,  O  stem  Philosophy ! 
Naught  we  can  have,  and  naught  we  see. 
Will  ever  be  so  pure,  so  glad. 
So  beautiful,  as  what  we  had. 
Our  steps  are  sad — our  steps  are  slow — 
Nothing  is  like  the  long  ago. 
Gone  is  the  keen,  intense  delight — 
The  perfume  faint  and  exquisite — 
The  glory  and  the  effluence 
That  haloed  the  enraptured  sense, 
When  Faith  and  Love  were  at  our  side. 
And  common  Life  was  deified. 

Our  shadows  that  we  used  to  throw 
Behind  us,  now  before  us  grow ; 
For  once  we  walked  towards  the  sun. 
But  now.  Life's  full  meridian  done. 
They  change,  and  in  their  chill  we  move. 
Further  away  from  Faith  and  Love. 
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A  chill  is  in  the  air — no  more 
Our  thoughts  with  joyous  impulse  soar. 
But  creep  along  the  level  way, 
Waiting  the  closing  of  the  day. 
The  Future  holds  no  wondrous  prize 
This  side  Death's  awful  mysteries ; 
Beyond,  what  waits  for  us,  who  knows  ? 
New  Life,  or  infinite  repose  ? 


CLEOPATRA. 

Here,  Charmian,  take  my  bracelets, 

They  bar  with  a  purple  stain 
My  arms ;  turn  over  my  pillows — 

They  are  hot  where  I  have  lain : 
Open  the  lattice  wider, 

A  gauze  on  my  bosom  throw. 
And  let  me  inhale  the  odors 

That  over  the  garden  blow. 

I  dreamed  I  was  with  my  Antony, 

And  in  his  arms  I  lay ; 
Ah,  me !  the  vision  has  vanished — 

Its  music  has  died  away. 
The  flame  and  the  perfume  have  perished- 

As  this  spiced  aromatic  pastille 
That  wound  the  blue  smoke  of  its  odor 

Is  now  but  an  ashy  hill. 

Scatter  upon  me  rose-leaves. 

They  cool  me  after  my  sleep. 
And  with  sandal  odors  fan  me 

Till  into  my  veins  they  creep ; 
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Reach  down  the  lute,  and  play  me 

A  melancholy  tune. 
To  rhyme  with  the  dream  that  has  vanished. 

And  the  slumbering  afternoon. 

There,  drowsing  in  golden  sunlight. 

Loiters  the  slow  smooth  Nile, 
Through  slender  papyri,  that  cover 

The  sleeping  crocodile. 
The  lotus  lolls  on  the  water. 

And  opens  its  heart  of  gold, 
And  over  its  broad  leaf-pavement 

Never  a  ripple  is  rolled. 
The  twilight  breeze  is  too  lazy 

Those  feathery  palms  to  wave, 
And  yon  little  cloud  is  as  motionless 

As  a  stone  above  a  grave. 

Ah,  me !  this  lifeless  nature 

Oppresses  my  heart  and  brain ! 
Oh !  for  a  storm  and  thunder — 

For  lightning  and  wild  fierce  rain  I 
Fling  down  that  lute — I  hate  it ! 

Take  rather  his  buckler  and  sword. 
And  crash  them  and  clash  them  together 

Till  this  sleeping  world  is  stirred ! 

Hark  to  my  Indian  beauty — 

My  cockatoo,  creamy  white. 
With  roses  under  his  feathers — 

That  flashes  across  the  light ! 
Look  I  listen  !  as  backward  and  forward 

To  his  hoop  of  gold  he  clings. 
How  he  trembles,  with  crest  uplifted. 

And  shrieks  as  he  madly  swings  I 


» 
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Oh,  cockatoo,  shriek  for  Antony ! 

Cry,  "  Come,  my  love,  come  home  ! 
Shriek,  "  Antony !  Antony !  Antony ! 

Till  he  hears  you  even  in  Rome. 


There — leave  me,  and  take  from  my  chamber 

That  wretched  little  gazelle, 
With  its  bright  black  eyes  so  meaningless, 

And  its  silly  tinkling  bell ! 
Take  him, — my  nerves  he  vexes — 

The  thing  without  blood  or  brain, — 
Or,  by  the  body  of  Isis, 

ril  snap  his  thin  neck  in  twain  I 

Leave  me  to  gaze  at  the  landscs^ 

Mistily  stretching  away. 
When  the  afternoon's  opaline  tremors 

O'er  the  mountains  quivering  play ; 
Till  the  fierce  splendor  of  sunset 

Pours  from  the  west  its  fire. 
And  melted,  as  in  a  crucible. 

Their  earthly  forms  expire ; 
And  the  bald  blear  skull  of  the  desert 

With  glowing  mountains  is  crowned. 
That  burning  like  molten  jewels 

Circle  its  temple  round. 

I  will  lie  and  dream  of  the  past-time, 

JEons  of  thoughts  away. 
And  through  the  jungle  of  memory 

Loosen  my  fancy  to  play ; 
When,  a  smooth  and  velvety  tiger. 

Ribbed  with  yellow  and  black. 
Supple  and  cushion-footed 

I  wandered,  where  never  the  track 
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Of  a  human  creature  had  rustled 

The  silence  of  mighty  woods. 
And,  fierce  in  a  tyrannous  freedom, 

I  knew  but  the  law  of  my  moods. 
The  elephant,  trumpeting,  started 

When  he  heard  my  footstep  near, 
And  the  spotted  giraffes  fled  wildly 

In  a  yellow  cloud  of  fear. 
I  sucked  in  the  noontide  splendor. 

Quivering  along  the  glade. 
Or  yawning,  panting,  and  dreaming. 

Basked  in  the  tamarisk  shade, 
Till  I  heard  my  wild  mate  roaring. 

As  the  shadows  of  night  came  on 
To  brood  in  the  trees'  thick  branches 

And  the  shadow  of  sleep  was  gone ; 
Then  I  roused,  and  roared  in  answer. 

And  unsheathed  from  my  cushioned  feet 
My  curving  claws,  and  stretched  me. 

And  wandered  my  m^te  to  greet. 
We  toyed  in  the  amber  moonlight, 

Upon  the  warm  flat  sand. 
And  struck  at  each  other  our  massive  arms — 

How  powerful  he  was  and  grand ! 
His  yellow  eyes  flashed  fiercely 

As  he  crouched  and  gazed  at  me, 
And  his  quivering  tail,  like  a  serpent. 

Twitched  curving  nervously. 
Then  like  a  storm  he  seized  me. 

With  a  wild  triumphant  cry, 
And  we  met,  as  two  clouds  in  heaven 

When  the  thunders  before  them  fly. 
We  grappled  and  struggled  together. 

For  his  love  like  his  rage  was  rude ; 
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And  his  teeth  in  the  swelling  folds  of  my  neck 
At  times,  in  our  play,  drew  blood. 

Often  another  suitor — 

For  I  was  flexile  and  fair — 
Fought  for  me  in  the  moonlight. 

While  I  lay  couching  there, 
Till  his  blood  was  drained  by  the  desert ; 

And,  ruffled  with  triumph  and  power. 
He  licked  me  and  lay  beside  me 

To  breathe  him  a  vast  half-hour. 
Then  down  to  the  fountain  we  loitered. 

Where  the  antelopes  came  to  drink ; 
Like  a  bolt  we  sprang  upon  them. 

Ere  they  had  time  to  shrink. 
We  drank  their  blood  and  crushed  them. 

And  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 
And  the  hungriest  lion  doubted 

Ere  he  disputed  with  him. 

That  was  a  life  to  live  for ! 

Not  this  weak  human  life. 
With  its  frivolous  bloodless  passions. 

Its  poor  and  petty  strife ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  hero ! 

The  shadows  of  twilight  grow. 
And  the  tiger's  ancient  fierceness 

In  my  veins  begins  to  flow. 
Come  not  cringing  to  sue  me  ! 

Take  me  with  triumph  and  power. 
As  a  warrior  that  storms  a  fortress ! 

I  will  not  shrink  or  cower. 
Come,  as  you  came  in  the  desert. 

Ere  we  were  women  and  men, 
When  the  tiger-passions  were  in  us. 

And  love  as  you  loved  me  then  I 


THE   OTHER  WORLD. 

It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud, 

A  world  we  do  not  see ; 
Yet  the  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek ; 

Amid  our  worldly  cares. 
Its  gentle  voice  doth  whisper  love. 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence,  awful,  sweet,  and  calm. 
They  have  no  power  to  break ; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 
To  utter  or  to  partake. 

So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  they  glide. 

So  near  to  press  they  seem. 
Thy  lull  us  gently  to  our  rest. 

They  melt  into  our  dream. 
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And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring 

'Tis  easy  now  to  see 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be ; — 

To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear, 
Wrapped  in  a  trance  of  bliss. 

And,  gently  drawn  in  loving  arms. 
To  swoon  to  that — from  this, — 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep. 
Scarce  asking  where  we  are, 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away. 
All  sorrow  and  all  care. 

Sweet  souls  around  us !  watch  us  still ! 

Press  nearer  to  our  side ; 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers, 

With  gentle  helpings  glide ! 

Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught, 
A  dried  and  vanished  stream ; 

Your  joy  be  the  reality. 
Our  suffering  life  the  dream. 


MARY  AT  THE  CROSS. 

Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  Mother/ 


O  wondrous  Mother !  since  the  dawn  of  time 
Was  ever  love,  was  ever  grief,  like  thine  ? 
O  highly  favored  in  thy  joy's  deep  flow. 
And  favored  even  in  this,  thy  bitterest  woe ! 
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Poor  was  that  home  in  simple  Nazareth 
Where,  fairly  growing,  like  some  silent  flower. 

Last  of  a  kingly  race,  unknown  and  lowly, 
O  desert  lily,  passed  thy  childhood's  hour. 

The  world  knew  not  the  tender,  serious  maiden. 
Who  through  deep  loving  years  so  silent  grew. 

Full  of  high  thought  and  holy  aspiration. 
Which  the  o'ershadowing  God  alone  might  view. 

And  then  it  came,  that  message  from  the  highest. 
Such  as  to  woman  ne'er  before  descended. 

The  Almighty  wings  thy  prayerful  soul  o'erspread. 
And  with  thy  life  the  Life  of  worlds  was  blended. 

What  visions  then  of  future  glory  filled  thee. 
The  chosen  mother  of  the  King  unknown. 

Mother  fulfiller  of  all  prophecy 
Which  through  dim  ages  wondering  seers  had  shown ! 

Well  did  thy  dark  eye  kindle,  thy  deep  soul 

Rise  into  billows,  and  thy  heart  rejoice ; 
Then  woke  the  poet's  fire,  the  prophet's  song. 

Tuned  with  strange  burning  words  thy  timid  voice. 

Then,  in  dark  contrast,  came  the  lowly  manger, 
The  outcast  shed,  the  tramp  of  brutal  feet ; 

Again  behold  earth's  learned  and  her  lowly. 
Sages  and  shepherds  prostrate  at  thy  feet. 

Then  to  the  temple  bearing,  hark  again 
What  strange  conflicting  tones  of  prophecy 

Breathe  o'er  the  child,  foreshadowing  words  of  joy. 
High  triumph  blent  with  bitter  agony ! 
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O,  highly  favored  thou  in  many  an  hour 
Spent  in  lone  musings  with  thy  wondrous  Son ! 

When  thou  didst  gaze  into  that  glorious  eye. 
And  hold  that  mighty  hand  within  thine  own. 

Blest  through  those  thirty  years,  when  in  thy  dwelling 
He  lived  a  God  disguised  with  unknown  power ; 

And  thou  his  sole  adorer,  his  best  love. 
Trusting,  revering,  waited  for  his  hour. 

Blest  in  that  hour  when  called  by  opening  heaven 
With  cloud  and  voice,  and  the  baptizing  flame. 

Up  from  the  Jordan  walked  the  acknowledged  stranger. 
And  awestruck  crowds  grew  silent  as  he  came. 

Blessed,  when  full  of  grace,  with  glory  crowned. 
He  from  both  hands  almighty  favors  poured. 

And  though  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Brought  to  his  feet  alike  the  slave  and  lord. 

Crowds  followed ;  thousands  shouted, "  Lo,  our  King ! " 
Fast  beat  thy  heart.    Now,  now  the  hour  draws  nigh : 

Behold  the  crown,  the  throne,  the  nations  bend ! 
Ah,  no !  fond  mother,  no !  behold  him  die ! 

Now  by  that  cross  thou  tak'sjt  thy  final  station. 
And  shar*st  the  last  dark  trial  of  thy  Son ; 

Not  with  weak  tears  or  woman's  lamentation. 
But  with  high  silent  anguish  like  his  own. 

Hail !  highly  favored,  even  in  this  deep  passion  ; 

Hail !  in  this  bitter  anguish  thou  art  blest, — 
Blest  in  the  holy  power  with  him  to  suffer 

Those  deep  death-pangs  that  lead  to  higher  rest. 
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All  now  is  darkness^  aod  in  that  deep  stillness 

The  God-man  wrestles  with  that  migiity  woe; 
Hark  to  that  cry,  the  rock  of  ages  rending, — 
"  'Tis  finished ! "    Mother,  all  is  glory  now ! 

By  sufiferings  mighty  as  his  mighty  soul. 

Hath  the  Redeemer  risen  forever  blest ; 
And  through  all  ages  must  his  heart-beloved 

Through  the  same  baptism  enter  the  same  rest. 
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Still,  still  with  Thee,  when  purple  morning  breaketh. 
When  the  bird  waketh  and  the  shadows  flee ; 

Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight. 
Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  /  am  with  Tfuel 

Alone  with  Thee,  amid  the  mystic  shadows. 
The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  bom ; 

Alone  with  Thee,  in  breathless  adoration 
In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  mom. 

As  in  the  dawning  o'er  the  waveless  ocean 
The  image  of  the  morning  star  doth  rest. 

So  in  this  stillness  thou  beholdest  only 
Thine  image  in  the  waters  of  my  breast. 

Still,  still  with  Thee !  as  to  each  new-bom  morning 
A  fresh  and  solemn  splendor  still  is  given. 

So  doth  this  blessed  consciousness  awaking, 
Breathe  each  day  neamess  unto  Thee  and  heaven. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber. 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  Thee  in  prayer ; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  the  wings  o'ershading. 
But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 
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So  shall  it  be  at  last  in  that  bright  morning 
When  the  soul  waketh.and  life's  shadows  flee; 

O,  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning. 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  /  am  with  Thee  I 


HOURS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

SIMON  THE  CYRENIAN. 

'*  They  laid  hold  apoa  one  Simoa  a  Cyrenian,  and  on  him  they  laid  the 
croM,  that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jesus.** 

Along  the  dusty  thoroughfare  of  life, 

Upon  his  daily  errands  walking  free, 
Came  a  brave,  honest  man,  untouched  by  pain, 

Unchilled  by  sight  or  thought  of  misery. 

But  lo !  a  crowd : — he  stops, — with  curious  eye 
A  fainting  form  all  pressed  to  earth  he  sees ; 

The  hard,  rough  burden  of  the  bitter  cross 
Hath  bowed  the  drooping  head  and  feeble  knees. 

Ho !  lay  the  cross  upon  yon  stranger  there. 
For  he  hath  breadth  of  chest  and  strength  of  limb ! 

Straight  it  is  done ;  and  heavy-laden  thus, 
With  Jesus'  cross,  he  turns  and  follows  him. 

Unmurmuring,  patient,  cheerful,  pitiful. 
Prompt  with  the  holy  sufferer  to  endure. 

Forsaking  all  to  follow  the  dear  Lord, — 
Thus  did  he  make  his  glorious  calling  sure. 

O  soul,  whoe'er  thou  art,  walking  life's  way. 
As  yet  from  touch  of  deadly  sorrow  free. 

Learn  from  this  story  to  forecast  the  day 
When  Jesus  and  his  cross  shall  come  to  thee. 
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O,  in  that  fearful,  that  decisive  hour. 
Rebel  not,  shrink  not,  seek  not  thence  to  flee. 

But,  humbly  bending,  take  thy  heavy  load. 
And  bear  it  after  Jesus  patiently. 

His  cross  is  thine.    If  thou  and  he  be  one. 
Some  portion  of  his  pain  must  still  be  thine ; 

Thus  only  may'st  thou  share  his  glorious  crown. 
And  reign  with  him  in  majesty  divine. 

Master  in  sorrow !  I  accept  my  share 

In  the  great  anguish  of  life's  mystery. 
No  more,  alone,  I  sink  beneath  my  load. 

But  bear  my  cr9ss,  O  Jesus,  after  thee. 


SONG. 

FROM  "PHILIP  VAN   ARTEVELDE." 

Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid, 

Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life 
Betwixt  the  shine  and  shade  ? 

Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid, 

Thou  wagg*st,  but  I  am  worn  with  strife. 
And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade. 


"A  GOOD  KNIGHT,  HIGHT  SIR  VANTApOUR." 

A  good  Knight,  hight  Sir  Vantadour, 
Got  on  his  horse  and  rode  an  hour ; 
Out  of  the  city  he  rode  amain, 
And  came  to  a  iorest  that  stood  on  a  plain. 

So  full  of  wild  beasts  was  that  wood. 
Enter  it  no  man  durst  nor  could ; 
And  those  that  did  in  twain  were  cleft. 
And  eaten  up  till  nothing  was  left. 
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Through  the  wood  the  Knight  rode  forth 
For  half  a  day  from  south  to  north ; 
When,  lo !  a  Dragon  he  descried. 
And  on  its  back  a  lady  astride. 
That  Dame  and  Dragon  were  akin. 
Pride  was  he,  and  ^he  was  Sin ; 
The  Dragon  hissed,  and  reared  his  crest. 
The  good  Knight  laid  his  lance  in  rest. 

"  Beware,"  said  Sin ;  "  for  Pride  is  strong, 
"  And  mighty  to  uphold  the  wrong ; 
"  And  woe  to  those  that  him  attack, 
"  Hissing,  with  me  upon  his  back.'* 

The  Knight  he  rose  a-tilt  and  smote 
The  scaly  Dragon  in  his  throat ; 
The  Dragon  writhed  and  hissed  and  spat. 
But  nowise  blenched  the  Knight  thereat. 

Then  called  the  Dragon  from  six  caves 
Six  Blackamoors  that  were  his  slaves  ; 
The  Knight  bade  each  and  all  advance. 
And  featly  slew  them  with  his  lance. 

Likewise  the  Dragon.    Sin  the  while 
No  longer  frowned,  but  seemed  to  smile ; 
And  called  six  Syrens  fair  to  sight. 
Who  flung  their  arms  around  the  Knight. 

• 

But  back  he  stepped,  and  "  Lo ! "  said  he, 
"  To  fight  with  maids  is  not  for  me  ; 
"  I  know  to  fight  where  fame  is  won, 
*•  But  now  best  courage  is  to  run." 
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So  first  he  f  oagfat  and  then  he  ran. 
Sir  Vantadour,  that  righteous  man : 
And  we  from  his  ensample  learn. 
To  flee  from  Sin  and  Pride  to  spurn. 

Holy  St  Gregory,  grant  us  grace 

To  spurn  at  Sin  and  spit  in  her  face !    Amen. 

St.  Clements'  Eve,  Act.  III..  Sc.  3. 


THE  "REVENGE." 

A   BALLAD  OF  THE  FLEET. 


I. 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay, 
And  a  pinnace,  like  a  fiutter'd  bird,  came  flying  from  far  away : 
"  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea  1  we  have  sighted  fifty-three  I " 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard :  "  Tore  God  I  am  no 

coward ; 
"  But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of  gear, 
"  And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  must  fly,  but  follow  quick. 
"  We  are  six  ships  of  the  line :  can  we  fight  with  fifty-three  ?  " 


« 


II. 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville :  "  I  know  you  are  no  coward ; 
You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again. 
But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick  ashore, 
I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my  Lord 
Howard, 

"  To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain." 

in. 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that  day. 
Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven; 
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But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the  land 

Very  carefully  and  slow. 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below ; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard. 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and  fight, 

And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather  bow. 

Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  let  us  know. 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 

There'll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set. 

And  Sir  Richard  said  again :  "  We  be  all  good  English  men. 

"  Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the  devil, 

"  For  I  never  turn'd  my  back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet." 

V. 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugh 'd,  and  we  roared  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  "  Revenge  "  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the  foe. 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety  sick  below  ; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left  were  seen. 
And  the  little  "  Revenge  "  ran  on  thro'  the  long  sea-lane  between. 

VL 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look'd  down  from  their  decks  and 

laugh'd, 
Thousands  ol  their  seaman  made  mock  at  the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 

By  their  mountain-like  "  San  Philip  "  that,  of  fifteen  hundred  tons. 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning  tiers  of  guns. 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay'd. 
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VII. 

And  while  now  the  great "  San  Philip  "  hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  and  loud. 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  starboard  lay. 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

VIII. 

But  smon  the  great  "  San  Philip,"  she  bethought  herself  and 

went 
Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill-content ; 
And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us.  and  they  fought  us  hand  to 

hand, 
For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and  musqueteers, 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a  dog  that  shakes  his 

ears 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

IX. 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the 
summer  sea. 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty- 
three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long  their  high-built  galleons 
came; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle-thunder 
and  flame ; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead 
and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shatter'd,  and  so  could 
fight  us  no  more — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before  ? 
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X. 

For  he  said,  "  Fight  on !  fight  on !" 

Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck ; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  summer  night  was  gone. 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck. 

But  the  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly  dead. 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the  head. 

And  he  said,  "  Fight  on !  fight  on ! " 

XL 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far  over  the 

sunmier  sea. 
And  the  Spanish  Beet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring ; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  fear'd  that  we  still 

could  sting. 
So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 
But  in  perilous  pUght  were  we. 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain. 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate  strife ; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them  stark 

and  cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder  was  all 

of  it  spent ; 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  ovef  the  side ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 

We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 

As  may  never  be  fought  again ! 
"  We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men ! 
"  And  a  day  less  or  more 
"  At  sea  or  ashore, 
"  We  die^-does  it  matter  when  ? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner — sink  her,  split  her  in  twain ! 

Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of  Spain ! " 


« 


it 


it 
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XII. 

And  the  gunner  said,  "  Ay,  ay,"  but  the  seamen  made  reply : 

"  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

"  And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives ; 

"  We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go ; 

"  We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another  blow/' 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII. 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore  him  then. 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard  caught  at 

last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly  foreign 

grace; 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried : 
"I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man  and 

true; 
"  I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do : 
"  With  a  joyful  spirit  I,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  die ! " 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV. 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant  and  true. 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so  cheap. 
That  he  dared  h&r  with  one  little  ship  and  his  English  few ; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?    He  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew. 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  into  the  deep. 
And  they  mann'd  the  "  Revenge  "  with  a  swarthier  alien  crew. 
And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and  long'd  for  her  own ; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep. 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to  moan. 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earthquake 
grew. 
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Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts  and 

their  flags, 
And  the  whole  sea  piunged  and  fell  on  the  shot-shatter'd  navy 

of  Spain, 
And  the  little  "Revenge"  herself  went  down  by  the  island 

crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 


BOADICEA. 

While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Neronian  legionaries 
Burnt  and  broke  the  grove  and  altar  of  the  Druid  and  Druidess, 
Far  in  the  East  Boadicea,  standing  loftily  charioted. 
Mad  and  maddening  all  that  heard  her  in  her  fierce  volubility. 
Girt  by  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the  colony  Cimulodiine, 
Yell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters  o*er  a  wild  confed- 
eracy. 

'  They  that  scorn  the  tribes  and  call  us  Britain's  barbarous  pop- 
ulaces. 

Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me  suppli- 
cating ? 

Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish  ?  Shall  1  br6ok  to  be  suppli- 
cated? 

Hear  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinobant ! 

Must  their  ever-ravening  eagle's  beak  and  talon  annihilate  us  ? 

Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it  gorily  quivering? 

Bark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven !  bark  and  blacken  innumerable, 

Blacken  round  the  Roman  carrion,  make  the  carcase  a  skeleton. 

Kite  and  Kestrel,  wolf  and  wolf-kin,  from  the  wilderness,  wal- 
low in  it, 

Till  the  face  of  Bel  be  brighten 'd,  Taranis  be  propitiated. 
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Lo  their  colony  half-defended !  lo  their  colony,  Cdmulodiine ! 

There  the  horde  of  Roman  robbers  mock  at  a  barbarous  adver- 
sary. 

There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  a  gluttonous  emperor- 
idiot. 

Such  is  Rome,  and  this  her  deity :  hear  it,  Spirit  of  CdssivSlaiin  1 

'  Hear  it,  Gods !  the  Gods  have  heard  it,  O  Icenian,  O  Corita- 
nian! 
Doubt  not  ye  the  Gods  have  answer'd,  Catieuchlanian,  Trino- 

bant. 
These  have  told  us  all  their  anger  in  miraculous  utterances. 
Thunder,  a  flying  fire  in  heaven,  a  murmur  heard  aerially. 
Phantom  sound  of  blows  descending,  moans  of  an  enemy  mas- 
sacred. 
Phantom  wail  of  women  and  children,  multitudinous  agonies. 
Bloodily  flowM  the  Tamesa  rolling  phantom  bodies  of  horses 

and  men ; 
Then  a  phantom  colony  smoulder'd  on  the  refluent  estuary ; 
Lastly  yonder  yester-even,  suddenly  giddily  tottering — 
There  was  one  who  watch *d  and  told  me — down  their  statue  of 

Victory  fell. 
Lo  their  precious  Roman  bantling,  lo  the  colony  Cdmulodiine, 
Shall  we  teach  it  a  Roman  lesson  ?  shall  we  care  to  be  pitiful  ? 
Shall  we  deal  with  it  as  an  infant  ?  shall  we  dandle  it  amorously? 

'  Hear  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinobant ! 
While  I  roved  about  the  forest,  long  and  bitterly  meditating. 
There  I  heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the  mystical  ceremony. 
Loosely  robed  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the  terrible  prophetesses. 
"  Fear  not,  isle  of  blowing  woodland,  isle  of  silvery  parapets ! 
Tho*  the  Roman  eagle  shadow  thee,  tho'  the  gathering  enemy 

narrow  thee. 
Thou  shalt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle,  thou  shalt  be  the  mighty 

one  yet ! 
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Thine  the  liberty,  thine  the  glory,  thine  the  deeds  to  be  cele% 
brated, 

Thine  the  myriad-rolling  ocean,  light  and  shadow  illimitable. 

Thine  the  lands  of  lasting  summer,  many  blossoming  Para- 
dises, 

Thine  the  North  and  thine  the  South  and  thine  the  battle-thun- 
der of  God." 

So  they  chanted :  how  shall  Britain  light  upon  auguries  happier? 

So  they  chanted  in  the  darkness,  and  there  cometh  a  victory 
now. 

'  Hear  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinobant ! 
Me  the  wife  of  rich  Prasutagus,  me  the  lover  of  liberty. 
Me  they  seized  and  me  they  tortured,  me  they  lash'd  and 

humiliated, 
Me  the  sport  of  ribald  veterans,  mine  of  ruffian  violators  I 
See  they  sit,  they  hide  their  faces,  miserable  in  ignominy ! 
Wherefore  in  me  bums  an  anger,  not  by  blood  to  be  satiated. 
Lo  the  palaces  and  the  temple,  lo  the  colony  Cimulodilne ! 
There  they  ruled,  and  thence  they  wasted  all  the  flourishing 

territory. 
Thither  at  their  will  they  haled  the  yellow-ringleted  Britoness — 
Bloodily,  bloodily  fall  the  battle-axe,  unexhausted,  inexorable. 
Shout  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  shout  Coritanian,  Trinobant, 
Till  the  victim  hear  within  and  yearn  to  hurry  precipitously 
Like  the   leaf  in  a  roaring  whirlwind,  like  the  smoke  in  a 

hurricane  whirl'd. 
Lo  the  colony,  there  they  rioted  in  the  city  of  Cunobellne ! 
There  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there  at  tables  of  ebony 

lay. 
Rolling  on  their  purple  couches  in  their  tender  effeminacy. 
There  they  dwelt  and  there  they  rioted;  there — there — they 

dwell  no  more. 
Burst  the  gates,  and  bum  the  palaces,  break  the  works  of 

the  statuary. 
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Take  the  hoary  Roman  head  and  shatter  it,  hold  it  abomin- 
able. 
Cut  the  Roman  boy  to  pieces  in  his  lust  and  voluptuousness. 
Lash  the  maiden  into  swooning,  me  they  lash'd  and  humiliated. 
Chop  the  breasts  from  of!  the  mother,  dash  the  brains  of  the 

little  one  out. 
Up  my  Britons !   On  my  chariot  I    On  my  chargers !    Trample 
them  under  us  I ' 

• 

So  the  Queen  Boadicea,  standing  loftily  charioted. 
Brandishing  in  her  hand  a  dart  and  rolling  glances  lioness-like. 
Yelled  and  shrieked  between  her  daughters  in  her  fierce  volu- 

bUity. 
Till  her  people  all  around  the  royal  chariot  agitated. 
Madly  dash'd  the  darts  together,  writhing  barbarous  lineaments. 
Made  the  noise  of  frosty  woodlands,  when  they  shiver  in  Jan- 
uary, 
Roar'd  as  when  the  roaring  breakers  boom  and  blanch  on  the 

precipices, 
Yell'd  as  when  the  winds  of  winter  tear  an  oak  on  a  promon- 
tory. 
So  the  silent  colony  hearing  her  tumultuous  adversaries 
Clash  the  darts  and  on  the  buckler  beat  with  rapid  unanimous 

hand, 
Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies,  all  her  pitiless  avarice. 
Till  she  felt  the  heart  within  her  fall  and  flutter  tremulously. 
Then  her  pulses  at  the  clamoring  of  her  enemy  fainted  away. 
Out  of  evil  evil  flourishes,  out  of  tyranny  tyranny  buds. 
Ran  the  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  multitudinous  agonies. 
Perish*d  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a  valorous  legionary. 
Fell  the  colony,  city,  and  citadel,  London,  Verulam,  Cimulo- 
dirne. 
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"COME  DOWN,  O  MAID. 


» 


Come  down,  O  Maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height : 

What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang) 

In  height  and  cold,  the  splendor  of  the  hills  ? 

But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heavens,  and  cease 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine. 

To  sit  a  star  upon"  the  sparkling  spire ; 

And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come. 

For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 

And  find  him ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he. 

Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize, 

Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats. 

Or  fox-like  in  the  vine ;  nor  cares  to  walk 

With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  silver  horns. 

Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine. 

Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice. 

That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 

To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors : 

But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 

To  find  him  in  the  valley ;  let  the  wild. 

Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 

The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 

Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke. 

That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air ; 

So  waste  not  thou ;  but  come,  for  all  the  vales 

Await  thee ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 

Arise  to  thee :  the  children  call,  and  I 

Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound. 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro*  the  lawn. 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 
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WRITTEN  AT  EDINBURGH. 

O  Love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine. 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine ; 

In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom. 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maize  and  vine. 

What  Roman  strength  Turbia  show'd 
In  ruin  by  the  mountain  road ; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Monaco,  basking,  glow*d. 

How  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 
The  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell 

To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters, 
That  only  heaved  with  a  summer  swell. 

• 

What  slender  campanili  grew 

By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue ; 

Where,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaches 
A  milky-bell*d  amaryllis  grew. 

Here  young  Columbus  seem'd  to  rove. 
Yet  present  in  his  natal  grove. 

Now  watching  high  on  mountain  Cornice, 
And  steering,  now,  from  a  purple  cove. 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim ; 
Till,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  stay'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  drank,  and  loyally  drank  to  him. 
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Nor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  us  most. 
Not  the  dipt  palm  of  which  they  boast ; 

But  distant  color,  happy  hamlet, 
A  moulder'd  citadel  on  the  coast, 

Or  tower,  or  high  hill-convent,  seen 
A  light  amid  its  olives  green ; 

Or  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean ; 
Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 

Where  oleanders  flushed  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-spread  ; 

And,  crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  up  on  a  mountain  head. 

We  loved  that  hall,  tho'  white  and  cold. 
Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 
A  princely  people's  awful  princes. 
The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old. 

At  Florence,  too,  what  golden  hours. 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours ; 

What  drives  about  the  fresh  Cascine, 
Or  walks  in  Boboli  s  ducal  bowers. 

In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete. 
Of  tower  or  Duomo,  sunny-sweet, 
Or  palace,  how  the  city  glitter'd. 
Thro*  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet. 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain ; 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma ; 
At  Lodi,  rain,  Piacenza,  rain. 
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And  stem  and  sad  (so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight)  looked  the  Lombard  piles ; 

Porch-pillars  on  the  lion  resting. 
And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

0  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires. 
The  giant  windows'  blazon'd  fires, 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the  glory! 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires ! 

1  climbed  the  roofs  at  break  of  day ; 
Sun-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  stood  among  the  silent  statues. 
And  statued  pinnacles,  mute  as  they. 

How  faintly-flushed,  how  phantom-fair. 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pencill'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air. 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 
To  Como ;  shower  and  storm  and  blast 
Had  blown  the  lake  beyond  his  limit. 
And  all  was  flooded ;  and  how  we  past 

From  Como,  when  the  light  was  gray. 
And  in  my  head,  for  half  the  day, 

The  rich  Virgilian  rustic  measure 
Of  Lari  Maxume,  all  the  way. 

Like  ballad-burthen  music,  kept. 
As  on  the  Lariano  crept 

To  that  fair  port  below  the  castle 
Of  Queen  Theodolind,  where  we  slept ; 
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Or  hardly  slq>t,  but  watch'd  awake 
A  cypress  in  the  moonlight  shake. 

The  moonlight  touching  o*er  a  terrace 
One  tall  Agav^  above  the  lake. 

What  more  ?  we  took  our  last  adieu. 
And  up  the  snowy  Splugen  drew. 

But  ere  we  reach 'd  the  highest  sununit 
I  pluck'd  a  daisy,  I  gave  it  you. 

It  told  of  England  then  to  me. 
And  now  it  tells  of  Italy. 

O  love,  we  two  shall  go  no  longer 
To  lands  of  summer  across  the  sea ; 

So  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold 
Whose  crying  is  a  cry  for  gold : 

Yet  here  to-night  in  this  dark  city. 
When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cold, 

I  found,  tho'  crush 'd  to  hard  and  dry, 
This  nurseling  of  another  sky 

Still  in  the  little  book  you  lent  me, 
And  where  you  tenderly  laid  it  by : 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  Heaven  and  Earth, 

The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

Perchance,  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain. 
Perchance,  to  charm  a  vacant  brain. 

Perchance  to  dream  you  still  beside  me. 
My  fancy  fled  to  the  South  again. 
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BEETHOVEN. 


O  sovereign  Master !  stem  and  splendid  power. 

That  calmly  dost  both  Time  and  Death  defy ; 
Lofty  and  lone  as  mountain  peaks  that  tower 

Leading  our  thoughts  up  to  the  eternal  sky : 
Keeper  of  some  divine,  mysterious  key, 

Raising  us  far  above  all  human  care. 
Unlocking  awful  gates  of  harmony 

To  let  heaven's  light  in  on  the  world's  despair 
Smiter  of  solemn  chords  that  still  command 

Echoes  in  souls  that  suffer  and  aspire, 
In  the  great  moment  while  we  hold  thy  hand. 

Baptized  with  pain  and  rapture,  tears  and  fire, 
God  lifts  our  saddened  foreheads  from  the  dust. 
The  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we  trust ! 

And  was  it  thus  the  master  looked,  think  you  ? 

Is  this  the  painter's  fancy  ?    Who  can  tell ! 
These  strong  and  noble  outlines  should  be  true ; 

On  the  broad  brow  such  majesty  should  dwell. 
Yea,  and  these  deep,  indomitable  eyes 

Are  surely  his.    Lo,  the  imperial  will 
In  every  feature !    Mighty  purpose  lies 

About  the  shut  mouth,  resolute  and  still. 
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Notice  the  head*s  pathetic  attitude, 

Bent  forward,  listening, — ^he  that  might  not  hear  I 
Ah,  could  the  world's  adoring  gratitude. 

So  late  to  come,  have  made  his  life  less  drear ! 
Hearest  thou,  now,  great  soul  beyond  our  ken. 
Men's  reverent  voices  answering  ihee,  "  Amen  ?  " 


IN  DEATH'S  DESPITE. 

Whither  departs  the  perfume  of  the  rose  ? 

Into  what  life  dies  music's  golden  sound  ? 
Year  after  year  earth's  long  procession  goes 

To  hide  itself  beneath  the  senseless  ground. 
Upon  the  grave's  inexorable  brink 

Amazed  with  loss  the  human  creature  stands. 
Vainly  he  strives  to  reason  or  to  think. 

Left  with  his  aching  heart  and  empty  hands ; 
He  seeks  his  lost  in  vain.  In  sorrow  drowned. 
Darkness  and  silence  all  his  sense  confound. 

Till  on  Death's  roll-call  stem  he  hears  his  name. 

In  turn  he  follows  and  is  lost  to  sight. 
Though  comforted  by  Love  and  crowned  by  Fame 

He  hears  the  summons  dread  no  man  may  slight ; 
Sweetly  and  clear  above  his  quiet  grave 

The  birds  shall  sing,  unmindful  of  his  dust. 
Softly,  in  turn  the  long  green  grass  shall  wave 

Over  his  fallen  head.     In  turn  he  must 
Submit  to  be  forgotten  like  the  rest, 
Though  high  the  heart  that  beat  within  his  breast. 

The  rose  falls  and  the  music's  sound  is  gone ; 

Dear  voices  cease,  and  clasp  of  loving  hands : 
Alone  we  stand  when  the  brief  day  is  done. 

Searching  with  saddened  eyes  earth's  darkening  lands. 
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Worthless  as  is  the  lightest  fallen  leaf 
We  seem,  yet  constant  as  the  night's  first  star 

Kindles  our  deathless  hope,  and  from  our  grief 
Is  bom  the  trust  no  misery  can  mar, 

That  Love  shall  lift  us  all  despair  above, 

Shall  conquer  Death,  yea. — Love,  and  only  Love ! 


A  TRYST. 

From  out  the  desolation  of  the  North 

An  iceberg  took  its  way. 
From  its  detaining  comrades  breaking  forth. 

And  traveling  night  and  day. 

At  whose  command  ?    Who  bade  it  sail  the  deep 

With  that  resistless  force  ? 
Who  made  the  dread  appointment  it  must  keep  ? 

Who  traced  its  awful  course  ? 

To  the  warm  airs  that  stir  in  the  sweet  South 

A  good  ship  spread  her  sails ; 
Stately  she  passed  beyond  the  harbor's  mouth 

Chased  by  the  favoring  gales. 

And  on  her  ample  decks  a  happy  crowd 

Bade  the  fair  land  good-by ; 
Clear  shone  the  day,  with  not  a  single  cloud 

In  all  the  peaceful  sky. 

Brave  men,  sweet  women,  little  children  bright. 

For  all  these  she  made  room, 
And  with  her  freight  of  beauty  and  delight 

She  went  to  meet  her  doom. 

Storms  buffeted  the  iceberg,  spray  was  swept 
Across  its  loftiest  height ; 
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Guided  alike  by  storm  and  calm  it  kept 
Its  fatal  path  aright. 

Then  warmer  waves  gnawed  at  its  cnmibling  base 

As  if  in  piteous  plea, 
The'  ardent  sun  sent  slow  tears  down  its  face. 

Soft  flowing  to  the  sea. 

Dawn  kissed  it  with  her  tender  rose-tints,  eve 

Bathed  it  in  violet ; 
The  wistful  color  o'er  it  seemed  to  grieve 

With  a  divine  regret. 

Whether  day  clad  its  clefts  in  rainbows  dim 

And  shadowy  as  a  dream, 
Or  night  through  lonely  spaces  saw  it  swim 

White  in  the  moonlight's  gleam. 

Ever  Death  rode  upon  its  solemn  heights. 

Ever  his  watch  he  kept ; 
Cold  at  its  heart  through  changing  days  and  nights 

Its  changeless  purpose  slept. 

And  where  afar  a  smiling  coast  it  passed 

Straightway  the  air  grew  chill. 
Dwellers  thereon  perceived  a  bitter  blast, 

A  vague  report  of  ill. 

Like  some  imperial  creature,  moving  slow 

Meanwhile,  with  matchless  grace. 
The  stately  ship,  unconscious  of  her  foe. 

Drew  near  the  trysting-place. 

For  still  the  prosperous  breezes  followed  her. 

And  half  the  voyage  was  o'er ; 
In  many  a  breast  glad  thoughts  began  to  stir 

Of  lands  that  lay  before  : 
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And  human  hearts  with  longing  love  were  dumb 

That  soon  should  cease  to  beat, 
Thrilled  with  the  hope  of  meetings  soon  to  come, 

And  lost  in  memories  sweet. 

Was  not  the  weltering  waste  of  water  wide 

Enough  for  both  to  sail  ? 
What  drew  the  two  together  o'er  the  tide. 

Fair  ship  and  iceberg  pale  ? 

There  came  a  night  with  neither  moon  nor  star. 

Clouds  draped  the  sky  in  black ; 
With  straining  canvas  reefed  at  every  spar, 

And  weird  fire  in  her  track, 

The  ship  swept  on,  a  wild  wind  gathering  fast 

Drove  her  at  utmost  speed  ; 
Bravely  she  bent  before  the  fitful  blast 

That  shook  her  like  a  reed. 

O  helmsman,  turn  thy  wheel !    Will  no  surmise 

Cleave  through  the  midnight  drear  ? 
No  warning  of  the  horrible  surprise 

Reach  thine  unconscious  ear  ? 

She  nished  upon  her  ruin ;  not  a  flash 

Broke  up  the  waiting  dark  : 
Dully  through  wind  and  sea  one  awful  crash 

Sounded,  with  none  to  mark. 

Scarcely  her  crew  had  time  to  clutch  despair, 

So  swift  the  work  was  done  ; 
Ere  their  pale  lips  could  frame  a  speechless  prayer 

They  perished,  every  one  ! 
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THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  THE  RAIN. 

The  merchant  clouds  that  cruise  the  sultry  sky. 

As  soon  as  they  have  spent  their  freight  of  rain 

Plot  how  the  cooling  thrift  they  may  regain : 

All  night  along  the  river-marsh  they  lie. 

And  at  their  ghostly  looms  swift  shuttles  ply 

To  weave  them  nets  wherewith  the  streams  to  drain ; 

And  often  in  the  sea  they  cast  a  seine. 

And  draw  it  dripping,  past  some  headland  high. 

Many  a  slender  naiad  with  a  sigh, 

Is  in  their  arms  uptaken  from  the  plain ; 

The  trembling  myrmidons  of  dew  remain 

No  longer  than  the  flash  of  morning's  eye. 

Then  back  unto  their  misty  fountains  fly : — 

This  is  the  source  and  journey  of  the  rain. 


DEW  OF  PARNASSUS. 

How  shall  we  know  when  he  comes  for  whom  are  these  gar- 
lands of  bay  ? 

How  single  him  forth  from  the  many  that  pass  and  repass  on 
their  way  ? 
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Easily  may  ye  discern  him,  and  beckon  him  forth  from  the 
throng ; 

Ye  shall  surely  know  him  by  this, — he  hath  slept  on  the  moun- 
tain of  song. 

Many  are  they  that  go  thither,  many  the  guests  of  the  day ; 
Few  till  the  cool  of  the  eve,  till  the  kindling  of  Hesperus,  stay. 

But  he  all  night  on  the  sward  lay  couched  by  a  murmuring 

spring  ; 
Sleeping  he  lay,  yet  he  heard  from  the  covert  the  nightingale 

sing,— 

Heard  the  faint  rustle  of  leaves  astir  in  the  breath  of  the  South, 
Felt  the  soft  lips  of  the  Dryad  laid  on  his  eyelids  and  mouth  : 

So  slept  till  the  stars  were  all  folded ;  till  bright  on  the  dim 

mountain  lawn, 
The  muses  came  singing  to  wake  him,  pouring  the  wine  of  the 

dawn! 

For  him  are  these  garlands  of  bay ;  yet  show  us  more  clearly 
the  sign : 

How  shall  we  know,  beyond  doubt,  he  hath  slept  on  the  moun- 
tain divine  ? 

Know  by  the  dew  on  his  raiment,  his  forehead  and  clustering 

hair; 
Dew  of  the  night  on  Parnassus  he  for  a  token  shall  wear. 

Look,  how  the  diamond  is  caught  in  the  fringe  of  the  meadow 

imshom ! 
Look,  how  the  rose  has  its  rubies,  the  lily  its  pearls  from  the 

morn  I 

Such  is  the  song  of  the  poet, — a  blossom  bred  up  in  the  dew ; 
Mobile  the  drop  at  its  heart,  creating  all  beauty  anew. 
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SYRINX. 

Come  forth,  too  timid  spirit  of  the  reed ! 

Leave  thy  plashed  coverts  and  elusions  shy. 
And  find  delight  at  large  in  grove  and  mead. 

No  ambushed  harm,  no  wanton  peering  eye. 
The  shepherd's  uncouth  God  thou  need'st  not  fear, 
Pan  has  not  passed  this  way  for  many  a  year. 

Tis  but  the  vagrant  wind  that  makes  thee  start, — 
The  pleasure-loving  south,  the  freshening  west ; 

The  willow's  woven  veil  they  softly  part, 
To  fan  the  lily  on  the  stream's  warm  breast : 

No  ruder  stir,  no  footstep  pressing  near, — 

Pan  has  not  passed  this  way  for  many  a  year. 

Whether  he  lies  in  some  mossed  wood,  asleep. 
And  heeds  not  how  the  acorns  drop  around. 

Or  in  some  shelly  cavern  near  the  deep. 
Lulled  by  its  pulses  of  eternal  sound. 

He  wakes  not,  answers  not  our  sylvan  cheer, 

Pan  has  been  gone  this  many  a  silent  year. 

Else  we  had  seen  him,  through  the  mists  of  the  mom. 
To  upland  pasture  lead  his  bleating  charge : 

There  is  no  shag  upon  the  stunted  thorn. 
No  hoof-print  on  the  river's  silver  marge ; 

Nor  broken  branch  of  pine,  nor  ivied  spear, — 

Pan  has  not  passed  that  way  for  many  a  year. 

O  tremulous  elf,  reach  me  a  hollow  pipe. 
The  best  and  smoothest  of  thy  hollow  store ! 

Now,  I  may  blow  till  time  be  hoary  ripe, 
And  listening  streams  forsake  the  paths  they  wore : 
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Pan  loved  the  sound,  but  now  will  never  hear, — 
Pan  has  not  trimmed  a  reed  this  many  a  year. 

And  so,  come  freely  forth,  and  through  the  sedge 

Lift  up  a  dimpled  warm  Arcadian  face, 
As  on  that  day  when  fear  thy  feet  did  fledge, 

And  thou  didst  safely  win  the  breathless  rao 
I  am  deceived :  nor  Pan  nor  thou  art  here, — 
Pan  has  been  gone  this  many  a  silent  year ! 


HOMESICK. 

This  were  a  miracle,  if  it  could  be ! 

If,  never  loitering  since  the  prime  of  day. 

Since  kissing  the  cool  lips  of  Northern  May, 

This  drowsy  wind,  at  evening,  brought  to  me 

The  fragrant  spirit  of  the  apple-tree  ; 

Or,  if  so  far  sweet  sounds  could  make  their  way, 

That  I  shoukl  hear  the  robin's  twilight  lay 

Float  o'er  a  thousand  leagues  of  foamy  sea  1 

Now,  save  I  know  those  eyes  exchange  no  beams 

With  yonder  star  (so  curves  the  earth  between), 

I'd  say :  My  friend  doth  from  his  casement  lean. 

And  charge  Canopus,  by  his  pilot-gleams. 

To  bear  love  to  my  port,  and  lovely  dreams 

Of  homeward  slopes  new-clothed  with  summer  green. 


ATALANTA. 

When  spring  grows  old,  and  sleepy  winds 
Set  from  the  south  with  odors  sweet, 

I  see  my  love,  in  green,  cool  groves. 
Speed  down  dusk  aisles  on  shining  feet 

She  throws  a  kiss  and  bids  me  run. 
In  whispers  sweet  as  roses*  breath ; 

I  know  I  cannot  win  the  race, 
And  at  the  end,  I  know,  is  death. 

But  joyfully  I  bare  my  limbs. 
Anoint  me  with  the  tropic  breeze. 

And  feel  through  every  sinew  run 
The  vigor  of  Hippomenes. 

O  race  of  love !  we  all  have  run 

Thy  happy  course  through  groves  of  spring. 
And  cared  not,  when  at  last  we  lost. 

For  life  or  death  or  anything ! 

A  PRELUDE. 

I. 

Spirit  that  moves  the  sap  in  spring. 

When  lusty  male-birds  fight  and  sing. 

Inform  my  words,  and  make  my  lines 

As  sweet  as  flowers,  as  strong  as  vines ! 
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Let  mine  be  the  freshening  power 
Of  rain  on  grass,  of  dew  on  flower ; 
The  fertilizing  song  be  mine 
Nut-flavored,  racy,  keen  as  wine. 

Let  some  procreant  truth  exhale 
From  me,  before  my  forces  fail ; 
Or  ere  the  ecstatic  impulse  go 
Let  all  my  buds  to  blossoms  blow. 

IL 

If  quick,  sound  seed  be  wanting  where 
The  virgin  soil  feels  sun  and  air. 
And  longs  to  fill  a  higher  state. 
There  let  my  meanings  germinate. 

Let  not  my  strength  be  spilled  for  naught. 
But,  in  some  fresher  vessel  caught. 
Be  blended  into  sweeter  forms. 
And  fraught  with  purer  aims  and  charms. 

Let  bloom-dust  of  my  life  be  blown 
To  quicken  hearts  that  flower  alone ! 
Around  my  kne^  let  scions  rise 
With  heavenward-pointing  destinies. 

And  when  I  fall,  like  some  old  tree. 
And  subtile  change  makes  mould  of  me. 
There  let  earth  show  a  fertile  line. 
Whence  perfect  wild-flowers  leap  and  shine 


WILD  HONEY. 

I. 

Where  hints  of  racy  sap  and  gum 
Out  of  the  old  dark  forest  come ; 
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Where  birds  their  beaks  like  hammers  wield. 
And  pith  is  pierced,  and  bark  is  peeled ; 

Where  the  green  walnut *s  outer  rind 
Gives  precious  bitterness  to  the  wind ; 

There  lurks  the  sweet  creative  power. 
As  lurks  the  honey  in  the  flower. 

II. 

In  winter's  bud  that  bursts  in  spring. 
In  nut  of  autumn's  ripening, 

In  acrid  bulb  beneath  the  mould, 
Sleeps  the  elixir,  strong  and  old, 

That  Rosicrucians  sought  in  vain, — 
Life  that  renews  itself  again ! 

III. 

What  bottled  perfume  is  so  good 
As  fragrance  of  split  tulip- wood  ? . 

What  fabled  drink  of  god  or  muse 
Was  rich  as  purple  mulberry-juice  ? 

And  what  school-polished  gem  of  thought 
Is  like  the  rune  from  Nature  caught  ? 


IV. 

He  is  a  poet  strong  and  true 

Who  loves  wild  thyme  and  honey-dew ; 

And  like  a  brown  bee  works  and  sings 
With  morning  freshness  on  his  wings. 

And  a  golden  burden  on  his  thighs, — 
The  pollen-dust  of  centuries  ! 
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CREED. 

I. 

I  believe  if  I  should  die. 
And  you  should  kiss  my  eyelids  when  I  lie 

Cold,  dead  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  contains. 
The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  thy  breath, 
And  from  its  exile  in  the  isles  of  death 

Life  would  come  gladly  back  along  my  veins ! 

II. 

I  believe  if  I  were  dead, 
And  you  upon  my  lifeless  heart  should  tread. 

Not  knowing  what  the  poor  clod  chanced  to  be. 
It  would  find  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 
Of  him  It  ever  loved  in  life  so  much, 

And  throb  again,  warm,  tender,  true  to  thee. 

III. 

I  believe  if  on  my  grave. 
Hidden  in  woody  deeps  or  by  the  wave, 

Your  eyes  should  drop  some  warm  tears  of  regret. 
From  every  salty  seed  of  your  dear  grief. 
Some  fair  sweet  blossom  would  leap  into  leaf. 

To  prove  death  could  not  make  my  love  forget. 
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IV. 

I  believe  if  I  should  fade 
Into  those  mystic  realms  where  light  is  made, 

And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  see, 
I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  night 
And  gather  stars,  like  fagots,  till  thy  sight. 

Led  by  their  beacon-blaze,  fell  full  on  me ! 

V. 

I  believe  my  faith  in  thee, 
Strong  as  my  life,  so  nobly  placed  to  be, 

I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  sun 
Fall  like  a  dead  king  from  his  height  sublime, 
His  glory  stricken  from  the  throne  of  time. 

As  thee  unworth  the  worship  thou  hast  woa 

VI. 

I  believe  who  hath  not  loved. 
Hath  half  the  sweetness  of  his  life  unproved ; 

Like  one  who,  with  the  grape  within  his  grasp, 
Drops  it  with  all  its  crimson  juice  impressed. 
And  all  its  luscious  sweetness  left  unguessed, 

Out  from  his  careless  and  unheeding  clasp. 

VIL 

I  believe  love,  pure  and  true. 
Is  to  the  soul  a  sweet,  immortal  dew 

That  gems  life's  petals  in  its  hours  of  dusk — 
The  waiting  angels  see  and  recognize 
The  rich  crown-jewel,  love,  of  Paradise, 

When  life  falls  from  us  like  a  withered  husk. 


THE    BATHER. 
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Warm  from  her  waist  her  girdle  she  unwound. 
And  cast  it  down  on  the  insensate  turf ; 
Then  copse  and  cove  and  deep-secluded  vale 
She  scrutinized  with  keen  though  timid  eyes, 
And  stood  with  ear  intent  to  catch  each  stir 
Of  leaf,  or  twig,  or  bird-wing  rustling  there. 
Her  startled  heart  beat  quicker  even  to  hear 
The  wild  bee  woo  the  blossom  with  a  hymn. 
Or  hidden  insect  break  its  lance  of  sound 
Against  the  obdurate  silence.    Then  she  smiled. 
At  her  own  fears  amused,  and  knew  herself 
God's  only  image  by  that  hidden  shore, 
Out  from  its  bonds  her  wondrous  hair  she  loosed. 
Hair  glittering  like  spun  glass,  and  bright  as  though 
Shot  full  of  golden  arrows.    Down  below 
Her  supple  waist  the  soft  and  shimmering  coils 
Rolled  in  their  bright  abundance,  goldener 
Than  was  the  golden  wonder  Jason  sought. 

Her  fair  hands  then,  like  white  doves  in  a  net, 
A  moment  fluttered  'mid  the  shining  threads. 
As  with  a  dexterous  touch  she  higher  laid 
The  gleaming  tresses  on  her  shapely  head, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  rudely  amorous  waves. 
Then  from  her  throat  her  light  robe  she  unclasped. 
And  dropped  it  downward  with  a  blush  that  rose 
The  higher  as  the  garment  lower  fell. 

Then  cast  she  off  the  sandals  from  her  feet, 
And  paused  upon  the  brink  of  that  blue  lake : 
A  sight  too  fair  for  either  gods  or  men ; 
An  Eve  untempted  in  her  Paradise. 
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The  waters  into  which  her  young  eyes  looked 
Gave  back  her  image  with  so  true  a  truth, 
She  blushed  to  look,  but  blushing  looked  again, 
As  maidens  to  their  mirrors  oft  return 
With  bashful  boldness  once  again  to  gaze 
Upon  the  crystal  page  that  renders  back 
Themselves  unto  themselves,  until  their  eyes 
Confess  their  love  for  their  own  loveliness. 

Her  rounded  cheeks,  in  each  of  which  had  grown. 

With  sudden  blossoming,  a  fresh  red  rose. 

She  hid  an  instant  in  her  dimpled  hands, 

Then  met  her  pink  palms  up  above  her  head. 

And  whelmed  her  white  shape  in  the  welcoming  wave. 

Around  each  lithesome  limb  the  waters  twined. 

And  with  their  lucent  raiment  robed  her  form ; 

And,  as  her  hesitating  bosom  sunk 

To  the  caresses  of  bewildered  waves. 

They  foamy  pearls  from  their  own  foreheads  gave 

For  her  fair  brow,  and  showered  in  her  hair 

The  evanescent  diamonds  of  the  deep. 

Thus  dallying  with  the  circumfluent  tide. 
Her  loveliness  half  hidden,  half  revealed. 
An  Undine  with  a  soul,  she  plunged  and  rose. 
Whilst  the  white  graces  of  her  rounded  arms 
She  braided  with  the  blue  of  wandering  waves. 
And  saw  the  shoulders  of  the  billows  yield 
Before  the  even  strokes  of  her  small  hands. 
And  laughed  to  see,  and  held  her  crimson  mouth 
Above  the  crest  of  each  advancing  surge 
Like  a  red  blossom  pendent  o'er  a  pool — 
Till,  done  with  the  invigorating  play, 
Once  more  she  gained  the  bank,  and  once  again 
Saw  her  twin  image  in  the  waters  born. 
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From  the  translucent  wave  each  beauty  grew 
To  strange  perfection.    Never  statue  wrought 
By  cunning  art  to  fullness  of  all  grace. 
And  kissed  to  life  by  love,  could  fairer  seem 
Than  she  who  stood  upon  that  grassy  slope 
So  fresh,  so  human,  so  immaculate ! 

Out  from  the  dusky  cloisters  of  the  wood 
The  nun-like  winds  stole  with  a  saintly  step. 
And  dried  the  bright  drops  from  her  panting  form. 
As  she  with  hurried  hands  once  more  let  down 
The  golden  drapery  of  her  glorious  hair, 
That  fell  about  her  like  some  royal  cloak 
Dropped  from  the  sunset's  rare  and  radiant  loom. 


A  WOMAN'S  WISH. 

Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover. 
Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  soft  and  sweet, 

With  dusky  clouds  in  deep  skies  hanging  over. 
And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet. 

Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  Worry, 
In  eager  haste,  from  Thought's  impatient  neck. 

And  watch  it  coursing,  in  its  heedless  hurry 
Disdaining  Wisdom's  call  or  Duty's  beck ! 

Ah !  it  were  sweet,  where  clover-clumps  are  meeting 
And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  hide  and  rest ; 

No  sound  except  my  own  heart's  sturdy  beating, 
Rocking  itself  to  sleep  within  my  breast, — 

Just  to  lie  there,  filled  with  the  deeper  breathing 
That  comes  of  listening  to  a  w^ild  bird's  song ! 

Our  souls  require  at  times  this  full  unsheathing, — 
All  swords  will  rust  if  scabbard-kept  too  long ; 
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And  I  am  tired, — so  tired  of  rigid  duty. 
So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to  do ! 

I  yearn,  I  faint,  for  some  of  life's  free  beauty. 
Its  loose  beads  with  no  straight  string  running  through ! 

Aye,  laugh,  if  laugh  you  will,  at  my  crude  speech ; 

But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a  greed, — 
Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their  reach. 

And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they  need  1 


AT   MY   ENEMY'S   GATE. 

As  I  passed  my  enemy's  gate 

In  the  summer  afternoon, 

On  my  pathway,  stealthy  as  Fate, 

Crept  a  shadow  vague  and  chill : 
The  bright  spirit,  the  rainbow  grace 
Of  sweet,  hovering  thought,  gave  place 
To  a  nameless  feeling  of  loss, 

A  dark  sense  of  something  ill. 

Whereupon  I  said,  in  my  scorn, 
"  There  should  grow  about  his  door 
"  Nothing  but  thistle  and  thorn, 

"  Shrewd  nettle,  dogwood,  and  dock ; 
"  Or  three-leaved  ivy  that  twines 
"  A  bleak  ledge  with  poisonous  vines, 
"  And  black  lichens  that  incrust 

"  The  scaly  crest  of  a  rock ! " 

Then  I  looked,  and  there,  on  the  ground. 
Were  two  lovely  children  at  play ; 
The  door-yard  turf  all  around 

Was  spotted  with  daisies  and  pinks ; 
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From  his  apple-trees  showered  the  notes 
Of  a  dozen  ecstatic  throats. 
And  up  from  the  grass-lot  below 
Came  the  gossip  of  bobolinks. 

And,  behold !  like  a  cloud,  overhead. 
Flocked  a  multitude  of  white  doves ! 
They  circled  round  stable  and  shed. 

Alighting  on  sill  and  roof : 
All  astir  in  the  sun,  so  white. 
All  a-murmur  with  love,  the  sight 
Sent  a  pang  to  my  softening  heart. 

An  arrow  of  sweet  reproof. 

And  I  thought  of  our  foolish  strife. 
And  "  How  hateful  is  hate ! "  I  said. 
"  Under  all  that  we  see  of  his  life 

Is  a  world  we  never  may  know. 
With  its  sorrows,  and  solace,  and  dreams ; 
And  even  though  bad  as  he  seems. 
He  is  as  he  is  for  a  cause, 

And  Nature  accepts  him  so. 

"  She  gives  this  foeman  of  mine 
Of  the  best  her  bounty  affords, — 
Sends  him  the  rain  and  the  shine. 

And  children  whom  doubtless  he  loves ; 
She  fosters  his  horses  and  herds. 
And  surrounds  him  with  blossoms  and  birds : 
And  why  am  I  harder  of  heart 

To  his  faults  than  the  daisies  and  doves  ? 


li 


To  me  so  perverse  and  unjust. 
He  has  yet  in  his  uncouth  shell 
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Some  kernel  of  good,  I  will  trust. 

Though  a  good  I  never  may  see : 
And  if,  for  our  difference,  still 
He  cherishes  grudge  and  ill-will 
The  more's  the  pity  for  him, — 

And  what  is  his  hatred  to  me  ?  " 

So  for  him  began  in  my  heart 
The  doves  to  murmur  and  stir. 
The  pinks  and  daisies  to  start, 

And  make  golden  afternoon. 
And  now,  in  the  wintry  street. 
His  frown,  if  we  chance  to  meet, 
Brings  back,  with  my  gentler  thoughts. 

The  birds  and  blossoms  of  June. 


AT  SEA. 

The  night  was  made  for  cooling  shade, 

For  silence,  and  for  sleep ; 
And  when  I  was  a  child,  I  laid 
My  hands  upon  my  breast,  and  pray'd, 

And  sank  to  slumbers  deep. 
Childlike,  as  then,  I  lie  to-night. 
And  watch  my  lonely  cabin-light. 

Each  movement  of  the  swaying  lamp 

Shows  how  the  vessel  reels. 
And  o'er  her  deck  the  billows  tramp. 
And  all  her  timbers  strain  and  cramp 

With  every  shock  she  feels ; 
It  starts  and  shudders,  while  it  burns, 
And  in  its  hinged  socket  turns. 
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Now  swinging  slow,  and  slanting  low. 

It  almost  level  lies : 
And  vet  I  know,  while  to  and  fro 
I  watch  the  seeming  pendule  go 

With  restless  fall  and  rise, 
The  steady  shaft  is  still  upright, 
Poising  its  little  globe  of  light. 

0  hand  of  God !    O  lamp  of  peace ! 
O  promise  of  my  soul ! 

Though  weak  and  toss'd,  and  ill  at  ease 
Amid  the  roar  of  smiting  seas, — 
The  ship's  convulsive  roll, — 

1  own,  with  love  and  tender  awe. 
Yon  perfect  type  of  faith  and  law. 

A  heavenly  trust  my  spirit  calms, — 

My  soul  is  fill'd  with  light ; 
The  ocean  sings  his  solemn  psalms ; 
The  wild  winds  chant ;  I  cross  my  palms ; 

Happy,  as  if  to-night. 
Under  the  cottage-roof  again, 
I  heard  the  soothing  summer  rain. 
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Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 

The  purple  hills  of  Paradise. 

• 

O,  softly  on  yon  banks  of  haze 
Her  rosy  face  the  summer  lays ! 

Becalmed  along  the  azure  sky, 
The  argosies  of  cloudland  lie. 
Whose  shores,  with  many  a  shining  rift. 
Far  off  their  pearl-white  peaks  uplift. 
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Through  all  the  long  midsummer-day 
The  meadow-sides  are  sweet  with  hay. 
I  seek  the  coolest  sheltered  seat 
Just  where  the  field  and  forest  meet, — 
Where  grow  the  pine-trees  tall  and  bland. 
The  ancient  oaks  austere  and  grand, 
And  fringy  roots  and  pebbles  fret 
The  ripples  of  the  rivulet. 

I  watch  the  mowers  as  they  go 
Through  the  tall  grass,  a  white-sleeved  row ; 
With  even  stroke  their  scythes  they  swing, 
In  tune  their  merry  whetstones  ring ; 
Behind  the  nimble  youngsters  run 
And  toss  the  thick  swaths  in  the  sun ; 
The  cattle  graze ;  while,  warm  and  still, 
Slopes  the  broad  pasture,  basks  the  hill. 
And  bright,  when  summer  breezes  break. 
The  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a  lake. 

The  butterfly  and  bumble-bee 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me ; 
Quickly  before  me  runs  the  quail. 
The  chickens  skulk  behind  the  rail. 
High  up  the  lone  wood-pigeon  sits. 
And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits. 
Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  swells. 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells. 
The  swarming  insects  drone  and  hum. 
The  partridge  beats  his  throbbing  drum. 
The  squirrel  leaps  among  the  boughs, 
And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house. 
The  oriole  flashes  by ;  and,  look ! 
Into  the  mirror  of  the  brook. 
Where  the  vain  blue-bird  trims  his  coat, 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float, 
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As  silently,  as  tenderly. 
The  down  of  peace  descends  on  me. 
Oh,  this  is  peace !    I  have  no  need 
Of  friend  to  talk,  of  book  to  read : 
A  dear  Companion  here  abides ; 
Close  to  my  thrilling  heart  He  hides ; 
The  holy  silence  is  His  voice : 
I  lie  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 


THE  VAGABONDS.. 

We  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I, 

Roger's  my  dog.    Come  here,  you  scamp ! 
Jump  for  the  gentleman.    Mind  your  eye ! 

Over  the  table — look  out  for  the  lamp ! — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old ; 

Five  years  we've  tramped  through  wind  and  weather. 
And  slept  out-doors  when  nights  were  cold. 

And  ate,  and  drank,  and — starved  together. 

We've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you ! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs — poor  fellow ! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  been  frozen — 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle — 

This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings — 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle. 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings ! 

No,  thank  ye,  sir ;  I  never  drink  ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral. 
Aren't  we  Roger  ?    See  him  wink. 

Well,  something  hot,  then ;  we  won't  quarrel. 
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He's  thirsty,  too ;  see  him  nod  his  head  ? 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk ! 
He  understands  every  word  that's  said, 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog 
I  wonder  I've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here's  to  you,  sir  !)  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He'll  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  isn't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving. 

To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master ! 
No,  sir ! — see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin ! 

By  George !  it  made  my  old  eyes  water — 
That  is — there  is  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.    But  no  matter. 

We'll  have  some  music,  if  you're  willing. 

And  Roger  (hem !  what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  sir). 
Shall  march  a  little.    Start,  you  villain  ! 

Stand  straight !    'Bout  face !    Salute  your  officer ! 
Put  up  that  paw  !    Dress !    Take  your  rifle ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see !)    Now  hold  your 
Cap  while  the  gentleman  gives  a  trifle 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier. 

March !  Halt  I    Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now,  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
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Five  yelps — that's  five ;  he's  mighty  knowing ! 

The  night's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses ! 
Quick,  sir !    I'm  ill — my  brain  is  going ! 

Some  brandy — thank  you — there ! — it  passes  I 

Why  not  reform  ?    That's  easily  said ; 

But  I've  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant. 
That  my  poor  stomach's  past  reform ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 
I'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love — but  I  took  to  drink ; 

The  same  old  story ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features — 

You  needn't  laugh,  sir ;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures ; 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  1 

If  you  had  seen  her  so  fair  and  young. 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn't  have  guessed 
That  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog. 
Ragged,  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog  I 

She's  married  since — a  parson's  wife ; 

'Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life. 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
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Have  I  seen  her  ?    Once.    I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  the  dusty  road — a  carriage  stopped ; 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went. 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped ! 

You've  set  me  talking,  sir ;  Tm  sorry. 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change. 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?    You  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me ! 

*Twas  well  she  died  before Do  you  know 

If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could. 

No  doubt  remembering  things  that  were — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I'm  better  now ;  that  glass  was  warming — 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet ! 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink — 

The  sooner  the  better,  for  Roger  and  me. 


eid6lons. 

I  met  a  seer, 
Passing  the  hues  and  objects  of  the  world. 
The  fields  of  art  and  learning,  pleasure,  sense. 

To  glean  eid61ons. 

Put  in  thy  chants,  said  he, 
No  more  the  puzzling  hour  nor  day,  nor  segments,  parts,  put  in — 
Put  first  before  the  rest,  as  light  for  all  and  entrance-song  of  all* 

That  of  eid61ons. 

Ever  the  dim  beginning. 
Ever  the  growth,  the  rounding  of  the  circle. 
Ever  the  summit  and  the  merge  at  last,  (to  surely  start  again,) 

£id61ons!  Eid61ons! 

Ever  the  mutable. 
Ever  materials  changing,  crumbling,  re-cohering. 
Ever  the  atiliers,  the  factories  divine. 

Issuing  eid61ons. 

Lo,  I  or  you. 
Or  woman,  man,  or  state,  known  or  unknown. 
We  seeming  solid  wealth,  strength,  beauty  build. 

But  really  build  eid61ons. 
650 
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The  ostent  evanescent. 
The  substance  of  an  artist's  mood  or  savan's  studies  long. 
Or  warrior's,  martyr's,  hero's  toils. 

To  fashion  his  eid61on. 

Of  every  human  life, 
(The  units  gathered,  posted,  not  a  thought,  emotion,  deed,  left 

out,) 
The  whole  or  large  or  small  sunun'd,  added  up. 

In  its  eidolon. 

The  old,  old  urge. 
Based  on  the  ancient  pinnacles,  lo,  newer,  higher  pinnacles. 
From  science  and  the  modem  still  impell'd, 

The  old,  old  urge  eid61ons. 

The  present  now  and  here, 
America's  busy,  teeming,  intricate  whirl, 
Of  aggregate  and  segregate  for  only  thence  releasing, 

To-day's  eid61ons. 

These  with  the  past. 
Of  vanished  lands,  of  all  the  reigns  of  kings  across  the  sea. 
Old  conquerors,  old  campaigns,  old  sailors  voyages. 

Joining  eid61ons. 

Densities,  growth,  facades. 
Strata  of  mountains,  soils,  rocks,  giant  trees. 
Far-bom,  far-dying,  living  long,  to  leave, 

£id61ons  everlasting. 

Exaltit  rapt,  ecstatic. 
The  visible  but  their  womb  of  birth, 
Of  orbic  tendencies  to  shape  and  shape  and  shape. 

The  mighty  earth-eid61on. 
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All  space,  all  time, 
(The  stars,  the  terrible  perturbations  of  the  suns. 
Swelling,  collapsing,  ending,  serving  their  longer,  shorter  use,) 

Fill'd  with  eid61ons. 

The  noiseless  myriads, 
The  infinite  oceans  where  the  rivers  empty. 
The  separate  countless  free  identities,  like  eyesight. 

The  true  realities,  eid61ons. 

Not  this  the  world. 
Nor  these  the  universes,  they  the  universes. 
Purport  and  end,  ever  the  permanent  life  of  life, 

£id61ons,  eid61ons. 

Beyond  thy  lectures,  learn 'd  professor. 
Beyond  thy  telescope  or  spectroscope,  observer  keen,  beyond  all 

mathematics, 
Beyond  the  doctor's  surgery,  anatomy,  beyond  the  chemist  with 
his  chemistry. 
The  entities  of  entities,  eid61ons. 

Unfix'd  yet  fix'd 
Ever  shall  be,  ever  have  been  and  are. 
Sweeping  the  present  to  the  infinite  future 

Eidolons,  eid61ons,  eidolons. 

The  prophet  and  the  bard. 
Shall  yet  maintain  themselves,  in  higher  stages  yet. 
Shall  meditate  to  the  Modern,  to  Democracy,  interpret  yet  to  them, 

God  and  eid61ons. 

And  thee,  my  soul, 
Joys,  ceaseless  exercises,  exaltations. 
Thy  yearning  amply  fed  at  last,  prepared  to  meet 

Thy  mates,  cid61ons. 
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Thy  body  permanent, 
The  body  lurking  there  within  the  body. 
The  only  purport  of  the  form  thou  art,  the  real  I  myself, 

An  image,  an  eid61on. 

Thy  very  songs  not  in  thy  songs. 
No  special  strains  to  sing,  none  for  itself. 
But  from  the  whole  resulting,  rising  at  last  and  floating, 

A  round  full-orb*d  eid61on. 
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Wild,  wild  the  storm,  and  the  sea  high  running. 

Steady  the  roar  of  the  gale,  with  incessant  undertone  muttering. 

Shouts  of  demoniac  laughter  fitfully  piercing  and  pealing. 

Waves,  air,  midnight,  their  savagest  trinity  lashing. 

Out  in  the  shadows  their  milk-white  combs  careering. 

On  beachy  slush  and  sand  spirts  of  snow  fierce  slanting. 

Where  through  the  murk  the  easterly  death-wind  breasting. 

Through  cutting  swirl  and  spray  watchful  and  firm  advancing, 

(That  in  the  distance !  is  that  a  wreck  ?  is  the  red  signal  flaring  ?) 

Slush  and  sand  of  the  beach  tireless  till  daylight  wending. 

Steadily,  slowly,  through  hoarse  roar  never  remitting, 

A  group  of  dim,  weird  forms,  struggling,  the  night  confronting. 

That  savage  trinity  warily  watching. 
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In  a  far-away  northern  country  in  the  placid  pastoral  region. 
Lives  my  farmer  friend,  the  theme  of  my  recitative,  a  famous 

tamer  of  oxen, 
There  they  bring  him  the  three-year-olds  and  the  four-year-olds 

to  break  them. 
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He  will  take  the  wildest  steer  in  the  world  and  break  him  and 

tame  them. 
He  will  go  fearless  without  any  whip  where  the  young  bullock 

chafes  up  and  down  the  yard, 
The  bullock's  head  tosses  restless,  hig^  in  the  air  with  raging 

eyes. 
Yet  see  you !  how  soon  his  rage  subsides — how  soon  this  tamer 

tames  him ;  • 

See  you !  on  the  farms  hereabout  a  hundred  oxen  young  and 

old,  and  he  is  the  man  who  has  tamed  them. 
They  all  know  him,  all  are  affectionate  to  him ; 
See  you !  some  are  such  beautiful  animals,  so  lofty  looking ; 

some  are  buff-color'd,  some  mottled,  one  has  a  white 

line  running  along  his  back,  some  are  brindled. 
Some  have  wide  flaring  horns  (a  good  sign) — see  you!  the 

bright  hides. 
See,  the  two  with  stars  on  their  foreheads — see,  the  round 

bodies  and  broad  backs. 
How  straight  and  square  they  stand  on  their  legs — what  fine 

sagacious  eyes! 
How  they  watch  their  tamer — they  wish  him  near  them — how 

they  turn  to  look  after  him ! 
What  yearning  expression!    how   uneasy  they  are  when  he 

moves  away  from  them ; 
Now  I  marvel  what  it  can  be  he  appears  to  them,  (books,  poli- 
tics, poems,  depart — all  else  departs.) 
I   confess   I   envy  only  his  fascination  —  my  silent,  illiterate 

friend. 
Whom  a  hundred  oxen  love  there  in  his  life  on  farms. 
In  the  northern  country  far,  in  the  placid  pastoral  region. 
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SPIRIT   THAT   FORM'D   THIS   SCENE. 

WRITTEN   IN   PLATTE  CAffON,  COLORADO. 

Spirit  that  form'd  this  scene. 

These  tumbled  rock-piles  grim  and  red. 

These  reckless  heaven-ambitious  peaks. 

These  gorges,  turbulent-clear  streams,  this  naked  freshness. 

These  formless  wild  arfays,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 

I  know  thee,  savage  spirit — we  have  communed  together. 

Mine  too  such  wild  arrays,  for  reasons  of  their  own ; 

Was't  charged  against  my  chants  they  had  forgotten  art  ? 

To  fuse  within  themselves  its  rules  precise  and  delicatessef 

The  lyrist's  measured  beat,  the  wrought-out  temple's  grace— 

Colunm  and  polish 'd  arch  forgot  ? 

But  thou  that  revelest  here — spirit  that  form'd  this  scene, 

They  have  remembered  thee. 

ASHES  OF  SOLDIERS. 

Ashes  of  soldiers  South  or  North, 
As  I  muse  retrospective,  murmuring  a  chant  in  thought. 
The  war  resumes  again  to  my  sense  your  shapes. 
And  again  the  advance  of  the  armies. 

Noiseless  as  mists  and  vapors. 

From  cemet'ries  all  through  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 

From  every  point  of  the  compass  out  of  the  countless  graves. 

In  wafted  clouds,  in  myriads  large,  or  squads  of  twos  or  threes 

or  single  ones  they  come, 
And  silently  gather  round  me. 

Now  sound  no  note,  O  trumpeters. 

Not  at  the  head  of  my  cavalry  parading  on  spirited  horses. 
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With  sabres  drawn  and  glistening,  and  carbines  by  their  thighs, 

(ah  my  brave  horseman ! 
My  handsome  tanfaced  horseman  !  what  life. 
What  joy  and  pride, 
With  all  the  perils  were  yours.) 

Nor  your  drummers,  neither  at  reveilU  at  dawn, 

Nor  the  long  roll  alarming  the  camp,  nor  even  the  muffled  beat 

for  a  burial. 
Nothing  from  you  this  time,  O  drummers  bearing  my  warlike 

drums. 

But  aside  from  these  and  the  marts  of  wealth  and  the  crowded 

promenade. 
Admitting  around  me  comrades  close  unseen  by  the  rest  and 

voiceless. 
The  slain  elate  and  alive  again,  the  dust  and  dibris  alive, 
I  chant  this  chant  of  my  silent  soul  in  the  name  of  all  dead 

soldiers. 

Faces  so  pale  with  wondrous  eyes,  very  dear,  gather  closer  yet. 
Draw  close,  but  speak  not ! 

Phantoms  of  countless  lost. 

Invisible  to  the  rest,  henceforth  become  my  companions. 

Follow  me  ever — desert  me  not  while  I  live ! 

Sweet  are  the  blooming  cheeks  of  the  living — sweet  are  the 

musical  voices  sounding. 
But  sweet,  ah  sweet,  are  the  dead  with  their  silent  eyes. 

Dearest  comrades,  all  is  over  and  long  gone. 
But  love  is  not  over — and  what  love,  O  comrades  I 
Perfume  from  battle-fields  rising,  up  from  the  foetor  arising. 
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Perfume  therefore  my  chant,  O  love,  immortal  love. 
Give  me  to  bathe  the  memories  of  all  dead  soldiers, 
Shroud  them,  embalm  them,  cover  them  all  over  with  tender 
pride. 

Perfume  all — ^make  all  wholesome. 

Make  these  ashes  to  nourish  and  blossom, 

O  love,  solve  all,  fructify  all  with  the  last  chemistry ! 

Give  me  exhaustless,  make  me  a  fountain. 

That  I  exhale  love  from  me  wherever  I  go  like  a  moist  perennial 

dew, 
For  the  ashes  of  all  dead  soldiers  South  and  North. 


EASTER. 

Do  saints  keep  holy  day  in  heavenly  places? 

Does  the  old  joy  shine  new  in  angel  faces  ? 

Are  hymns  still  sung  the  night  when  Christ  was  born. 

And  anthems  on  the  Resurrection  Mom  ? 

Because  our  little  year  of  earth  is  run. 
Do  they  make  record  there  beyond  the  sun  ? 
And  in  their  homes  of  light  so  far  away 
Mark  with  us  the  sweet  coming  of  this  day  ? 

What  is  their  Easter  ?    For  they  have  no  graves. 
No  shadow  there  the  holy  sunrise  craves, — 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  noontide  marvelous 
Whose  breaking  glory  reaches  down  to  us. 

Haw  did  the  Lord  keep  Easter?    With  His  own  I 
Back  to  meet  Mary  where  she  grieved  alone. 
With  face  and  mien  all  tenderly  the  same, 
Unto  the  very  sepulchre  He  came. 

Ah.  the  dear  message  that  He  gave  her  then, — 
Said  for  the  sake  of  all  bruised  hearts  of  men ! 
-"  Go,  tell  those  friends  who  have  believed  on  me, 
I  go  before  them  into  Galilee ! 
658 
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"  Into  the  life  so  poor  and  hard  and  plain, 
That  for  a  while  they  must  take  up  again. 
My  presence  passes !    Where  their  feet  toil  slow 
Mine,  shining-swift  with  love,  still  foremost  go ! 


« 


Say,  Mary,  I  will  meet  them.    By  the  way. 
To  walk  a  little  with  them ;  where  they  stay. 
To  bring  my  peace.    Watch !    For  ye  do  not  know 
The  day,  the  hour,  when  I  may  find  you  so ! " — 

And  I  do  think,  as  He  came  back  to  her. 
The  many  mansions  may  be  all  astir 
With  tender  steps  that  hasten  in  the  way. 
Seeking  their  own  upon  this  Easter  Day. 

Parting  the  veil  that  hideth  them  about, 
I  think  they  do  come,  softly  wistful,  out 
From  homes  of  heaven  that  only  seem  so  far. 
And  walk  in  gardens  where  the  new  tombs  are ! 


EQUINOCTIAL. 

The  Sun  of  Life  has  crossed  the  line; 

The  summer-shine  of  lengthened  light 
Faded  and  failed, — till,  where  I  stand, 

'Tis  equal  Day  and  equal  Night. 

One  after  one,  as  dwindling  hours. 
Youth's  glowing  hopes  have  dropped  away. 

And  soon  may  barely  leave  the  gleam 
That  coldly  scores  a  winter's  day. 

I  am  not  young,  I  am  not  old; 

The  flush  of  mom,  the  sunset  calm. 
Paling,  and  deepening,  each  to  each. 

Meet  midway  with  a  solemn  charm. 
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One  side  I  see  the  summer  fields 
Not  yet  disrobed  of  all  their  green, 

While  westerly,  along  the  hills. 
Flame  the  first  tints  of  frosty  sheen. 

Ah,  middle-point,  where  cloud  and  storm 
Make  battle-ground  of  this  my  life ! 

Where,  even-matched,  the  Night  and  Day 
Wage  round  me  their  September  strife  I 

I  bow  me  to  the  threatening  gale: 
I  know,  when  that  is  overpast. 

Among  the  peaceful  harvest-days, 
An  Indian-summer  comes  at  last  I 


"UNDER  THE  CLOUD  AND  THROUGH  THE 

SEA." 

So  moved  they,  when  false  Pharaoh's  legion  pressed, 
Chariots  and  horsemen  following  furiously, — 

Sons  of  old  Israel,  at  their  God's  behest. 
Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  swelling  sea. 

So  passed  they,  fearless,  where  the  parted  wave. 
With  cloven  crest  uprearing  from  the  sand, — 

A  solemn  aisle  before, — behind,  a  grave, — 
Rolled  to  the  beckoning  of  Jehovah's  hand. 

So  led  He  them,  in  desert  marches  grand. 

By  toils  sublime,  with  test  of  long  delay, 
On  to  the  borders  of  that  Promised  Land 

Wherein  their  heritage  of  glory  lay. 

And  Jordan  raged  along  his  rocky  bed. 
And  Amorite  spears  flashed  keen  and  fearfully: 
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Still  the  same  pathway  must  their  footsteps  tread, — 
Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  threatening  sea. 

God  works  no  otherwise.    No  mighty  birth 

But  comes  by  throes  of  mortal  agony ; 
No  man-child  among  nations  of  the  earth 

But  findeth  baptism  in  a  stormy  sea. 

Sons  of  the  Saints  who  faced  their  Jordan-flood 

In  fierce  Atlantic's  unretreating  wave, — 
Who  by  the  Red  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood 

Reached  to  the  Freedom  that  your  blood  shall  save ! 

O  countrymen !    God's  day  is  not  yet  done ! 

He  leaveth  not  His  people  utterly ! 
Count  it  a  covenant,  that  He  leads  us  on 

Beneath  the  Cloud  and  through  the  crimson  Sea ! 
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It  was  an  old,  distorted  face, — 
An  uncouth  visage,  rough  and  wild, — 

Yet,  from  behind  with  laughing  grace, 
Peeped  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  child. 

And  so,  contrasting  strange  to-day. 
My  heart  of  youth  doth  inly  ask 

If  half  earth's  wrinkled  grimness  may 
Be  but  the  baby  in  the  mask. 

Behind  gray  hairs  and  furrowed  brow 
And  withered  look  that  life  puts  on. 

Each  as  he  wears  it  comes  to  know 
How  the  child  hides,  and  is  not  gone. 
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For  while  the  inexorable  years 
To  saddened  features  fit  their  mould. 

Beneath  the  work  of  time  and  tears 
Waits  something  that  will  not  grow  old  I 

The  rifted  pine  upon  the  hill. 
Scarred  by  the  lightning  and  the  wind, 

Through  bolt  and  blight  doth  nurture  still 
Young  fibres  underneath  the  rind ; 

And  many  a  storm-blast,  fiercely  sent. 
And  wasted  hope,  and  sinful  stain. 

Roughen  the  strange  integument 
The  struggling  soul  must  wear  in  pain ; 

Yet  when  she  comes  to  claim  her  own. 
Heaven's  angels,  happy,  shall  not  ask 

For  that  last  look  the  world  hath  known. 
But  for  the  face  behind  the  mask  I 


SPARROWS. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph-wires. 
And  chitter,  and  flitter,  and  fold  their  wings ; 

Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  sires 
Stretched  always,  on  purpose,  those  wonderful  strings : 

And  perhaps  the  Thought  that  the  world  inspires. 
Did  plan  for  the  birds,  among  other  things. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  slender  lines. 

And  the  news  of  the  world  runs  under  their  feet : 
How  value  rises,  and  how  declines, 

How  kings  with  their  armies  in  battle  meet ; 
And  all  the  while,  'mid  the  soundless  signs. 

They  chirp  their  small  gossipings,  foolish-sweet. 
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Little  things  light  on  the  lines  of  our  lives, — 

Hopes,  and  joys,  and  acts  of  to-day ; 
And  we  think  that  for  these  the  Lord  contrives. 

Nor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say. 
Yet  from  end  to  end  his  meaning  arrives. 

And  his  word  runs  underneath  all  the  way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightnings  then. 

Apart  from  that  which  about  it  clings  ? 
Are  the  thoughts,  and  the  works,  and  the  prayers  of  men 

Only  sparrows  that  light  on  God's  telegraph-strings. 
Holding  a  moment,  and  gone  again  ? 

Nay ;  He  planned  for  the  birds,  with  the  larger  things. 
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Among  so  many,  can  He  care  ? 
Can  special  love  be  everywhere  ? 
A  myriad  homes, — a  myriad  ways, — 
And  God's  eye  over  every  place. 

Over ;  but  int    The  world  is  full; 
A  grand  omnipotence  must  rule ; 
But  is  there  life  that  doth  abide 
With  mine  own  loving,  side  by  side  ? 

So  many,  and  so  wide  abroad ; 
Can  any  heart  have  all  of  God  ? 
From  the  great  spaces,  vague  and  dim. 
May  one  small  household  gather  Him  ? 

I  asked :  my  soul  bethought  of  this : — 
In  just  that  very  place  of  his 
Where  He,  hath  put  and  keepeth  you, 
God  hath  no  other  thing  to  do. 


(Jd'-^i^^^^^^r^ 


THE   PAGEANT. 

A  sound  as  if  from  bells  of  silver. 
Or  elfin  cymbals  smitten  clear. 
Through  the  frost-pictured  panes  I  hear. 

A  brif^htness  which  outshines  the  morning, 
A  splendor  brooking  no  delay, 
Beckons  and  tempts  my  feet  away. 

I  leave  the  trodden  village  highway 

For  virgin  snow-paths  glimmering  through 
A  jeweled  elm-tree  avenue ; 

Where,  keen  against  the  walls  of  sapphire. 
The  gleaming  tree-bolls,  ice-embossed. 
Hold  up  their  chandeliers  of  frost 

I  tread  in  Orient  halls  enchanted, 

I  dream  the  Saga's  dream  of  caves 
Gem-lit  beneath  the  North  Sea  waves  I 

I  walk  the  land  of  Eldorado, 

I  touch  its  mimic  garden  bowers. 
Its  silver  leaves  and  diamond  flowers ! 
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The  flora  of  the  mystic  mine-world 
Around  me  lifts  on  crystal  stems 
The  petals  of  its  clustered  gems ! 

What  miracle  of  weird  transforming 
Is  this  wild  work  of  frost  and  light. 
This  glimpse  of  glory  infinite ! 

This  foregleam  of  the  Holy  City 

Like  that  to  him  of  Patmos  given. 

The  white  bride  coming  down  from  heaven ! 

How  flash  the  ranked  and  mail-clad  alders, 

Through  what  sharp-glancing  spears  of  reeds 
The  brook  its  muffled  water  leads  ! 

Yon  maple,  like  the  bush  of  Horeb, 

Bums  unconsumed :  a  white,  cold  fire 
Rays  out  from  every  grassy  spire. 

Each  slender  rush  and  spike  of  mullein. 
Low  laurel  shrub  and  drooping  fern. 
Transfigured,  blaze  where'er  I  turn. 

How  yonder  Ethiopian  hemlock 

Crowned  with  his  glistening  circlet  stands ! 
What  jewels  light  his  swarthy  hands  ! 

Here,  where  the  forest  opens  southward, 
Between  its  hospitable  pines, 
As  through  a  door,  the  warm  sun  shines. 

The  jewels  loosen  on  the  branches. 

And  lightly,  as  the  soft  vnnds  blow. 
Fall,  tinkling,  on  the  ice  below. 
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And  through  the  clashing  of  their  cymbals 
I  hear  the  old  familiar  fall 
Of  water  down  the  rocky  wall, 

Where,  from  its  wintry  prison  breaking, 
In  dark  and  silence  hidden  long, 
The  brook  repeats  its  summer  song. 

One  instant  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 
Keen  as  a  sabre  from  its  sheath. 
Then  lost  again  the  ice  beneath. 

I  hear  the  rabbit  lightly  leaping, 

The  foolish  screaming  of  the  jay. 
The  chopper's  axe-stroke  far  away ; 

The  clamor  of  some  neighboring  barn-yard. 
The  lazy  cock's  belated  crow. 
Or  cattle-tramp  in  crispy  snow. 

And,  as  in  some  enchanted  forest 

The  lost  knight  hears  his  comrades  sing. 
And,  near  at  hand,  their  bridles  ring, 

So  welcome  I  these  sounds  and  voices, 

These  airs  from  far-off  summer  blown. 
This  life  that  leaves  me  not  alone. 

For  the  white  glory  overawes  me ; 
The  crystal  terror  of  the  seer 
Of  Chebar's  vision  blinds  me  here. 

Rebuke  me  not,  O  sapphire  heaven ! 
•    Thou  stainless  earth,  lay  not  on  me 
Thy  keen  reproach  of  purity. 
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If,  in  this  august  presence-chamber, 

I  sigh  for  summer's  leaf-green  bloom 
And  warm  airs  thick  with  odorous  bloom ! 

Let  the  strange  frost-work  sink  and  crumble, 
And  let  the  loosened  tree-boughs  swing, 
Till  all  their  bells  of  silver  ring ! 

Shine  warmly  down,  thou  sun  of  noon-time, 
On  this  chill  pageant,  melt  and  move 
The  winter's  frozen  heart  with  love ! 

And,  soft  and  low,  thou  wind  south-blowing. 
Breathe  through  a  veil  of  tenderest  haze 
Thy  prophecy  of  summer  days  ! 

Come  with  thy  green  relief  of  promise. 
And  to  this  dead,  cold  splendor  bring 
The  living  jewels  of  the  spring ! 
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The  pines  were  dark  on  Ramoth  hill. 
Their  song  was  soft  and  low ; 

The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  our  feet. 
The  orchard  birds  sang  clear ; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 
It  seemed  of  all  the  year. 

For,  more  to  me  than  bird  or  flowers. 
My  playmate  left  her  home. 
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And  took  with  her  the  laughing  Spring, 
The  music  and  the  bloom. 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  kith  and  kin. 
She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  : 

What  more  could  ask  the  bashful  boy 
Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May : 
The  constant  years  told  o'er 

Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  moms. 
But  she  came  back  no  more. 

I  walk,  with  noiseless  feet,  the  round 

Of  uneventful  years ; 
Still  o'er  and  o'er  I  sow  the  spring 

And  reap  the  autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  summer  roses  blow ; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  sun 

Before  her  come  and  go. 

There  haply  with  her  jeweled  hands 
She  smooths  her  silken  gown, — 

No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 
I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 

The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook, 
The  brown  nuts  on  the  hill. 

And  still  the  May-day  flowers  make  sweet 
The  woods  of  Follymill. 

The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond. 
The  bird  builds  in  the  tree. 
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The  dark  pines  sing  on  Ramoth  hill 
The  slow  song  of  the  sea. 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  them, 

And  how  the  old  time  seems, — 
If  ever  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  sounding  in  her  dreams. 

I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  voice : 

Does  she  remember  mine  ? 
And  what  to  her  is  now  the  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  build 

For  other  eyes  than  ours, — 
That  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled. 

And  other  laps  with  flowers  ? 

O  playmate  in  the  golden  time  I 

Our  mos.sy  seat  is  green, 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet. 

The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 

A  sweeter  memory  blow ; 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries'sing 

The  song  of  long  ago. 

And  still  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  moaning  like  the  sea, — 
The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 

Between  myself  and  thee ! 
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THE  SLAVES  OF  MARTINIQUE. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  DAGUERREOTYPE  FROM  A  FRENCH 

ENGRAVING. 

Beams  of  noon,  like  burning  lances,  through  the  tree-tops  flash 

and  glisten, 
As  she  stands  before  her  lover,  with  raised  face  to  look  and 

listen. 

Dark,  but  comely,  like  the  maiden  in  the  ancient  Jewish  song : 
Scarcely  has  the  toil  of  task-fields  done  her  graceful  beauty 
wrong. 

He,  the  strong  one  and  the  manly,  with  the  vassal's  garb  and 

hue. 
Holding  still  his  spirit's  birthright,  to  his  higher  nature  true ; 

Hiding  deep  the  strengthening  purpose  of  a  freeman  in  his  heart. 
As  the  greegree  holds  his  Fetich  from  the  white  man's  gaze 
apart. 

Ever  foremost  of  his  comrades,  when  the  driver's  morning  horn 
Calls  away  to  stifling  mill-house,  to  the  fields  of  cane  and  com : 

Fall  the  keen  and  burning  lashes  never  on  his  back  or  limb ; 
Scarce  with  look  or  word  of  censure,  turns  the  driver  unto  him. 

Yet  his  brow  is  always  thoughtful,  and  his  eye  is  hard  and 

stem ; 
Slavery's  last  and  humblest  lesson  he  has  never  deigned  to 

learn. 

And  at  evening,  when  his  comrades  dance  before  their  master's 

door, 
Folding  arms  and  knitting  forehead  stands  he,  silent  evermore. 
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God  be  praised  for  every  instinct  which  rebels  against  a  lot 
V^here  the  brute  survives  the  human,  and  man's  upright  form  is 
not! 

As  the  serpent-like  bejuco  winds  his  spiral  fold  on  fold 
Round  the  tall  and  stately  ceiba,  till  it  withers  in  his  hold ; — 

Slow  decays  the  forest  monarch,  closer  girds  the  fell  embrace, 
Till  the  tree  is  seen  no  longer,  and  the  vine  is  in  its  place, — 

So  a  base  and  bestial  nature  round  the  vassal's  manhood 

twines, 
And  the   spirit  wastes  beneath  it,  like  the  ceiba  choked  with 

vines. 

God  is  Love,  saith  the  Evangel;  and  our  world  of  woe  and 

sin 
Is  made  light  and  happy  only  when  a  Love  is  shining  in. 

Ye  whose  lives  are  free  as  sunshine,  finding,  whereso'er  ye 

roam. 
Smiles  of  welcome,  looks  of  kindness,  making  all  the  world  like 

home ; 

In  the  veins  of  whose  affections  kindred  blood  is  but  a  part 
Of  one  kindly  current  throbbing  from  the  universal  heart ; 

Can  ye  know  the  deeper  meaning  of  a  love  in  Slavery  nursed, 
Last  flower  of  a  long  lost  Eden,  blooming  in  that  soil  accursed  ? 

Love  of  Home,  and  Love  of  Woman ! — dear  to  all,  but  doubly 

dear 
To  the  heart  whose  pulses  elsewhere  measure  only  hate  and 

fear. 

All  around  the  desert  circles,  underneath  a  brazen  sky. 
Only  one  green  spot  remaining  where  the  dew  is  never  dry ! 
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From  the  horror  of  that  desert,  from  its  atmosphere  of  hell, 
Turns  the  fainting  spirit  thither,  as  the  diver  seeks  his  bell. 

Tis  the  fervid  tropic  noontime ;  faint  and  low  the  sea-waves 

beat; 
Hazy  rise  the  inland  mountains  through  the  glimmer  of  the 

heat, — 

Where,  through  mingled  leaves  and  blossoms,  arrowy  sunbeams 

flash  and  glisten, 
Speaks  her  lover  to  the  slave-girl,  and  she  lifts  her  head  to 

listen : — 

"  We  shall  live  as  slaves  no  longer  !    Freedom's  hour  is  close  at 

hand ! 
Rocks  her  bark  upon  the  waters,  rests  the  boat  upon  the  strand ! 

"  I  have  seen  the  Haytien  Captain ;  I  have  seen  his  swarthy 

crew. 
Haters  of  the  pallid  faces,  to  their  race  and  color  true. 

**  They  have  sworn  to  wait  our  coming  till  the  night  has  passed 

its  noon. 
And  the  gray  and  darkening   waters  roll  above  the  sunken 

moon ! " 

O  the  blessed  hope  of  freedom !  how  with  joy  and  glad  surprise. 
For  an  instant  throbs  her  bosom,  for  an  instant  beam  her  eyes ! 

But  she  looks  across  the  valley,  where  her  mother's  hut  is  seen. 
Through  the  snowy  bloom  of  coffee,  and  the  lemon-leaves  so 
green. 

And  she  answers,  sad  and  earnest :  "  It  were  wrong  for  thee  to 

stay; 
God  hath  heard  thy  prayer  for  freedom,  and  his  finger  points 

the  way. 
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"  Wdl  I  know  with  what  eadaizBct,  (or  the  sake  of  me  and 

»  _ 

mine, 
ThoQ  hast  borne  too  kx^  a  burden  never  meant  for  souk  like 


"Go;  and  at  the  hour  of  mkhugfat,  when  our  last  larewdl  h 

o'er, 
Knfffiiig  on  our  ptsct  of  parting  I  wfll  Uess  thee  Iron  the 


"  Bat  for  me,  mj  mother  \yTog  on  her  skk-bed  all  the  day; 
Lifts  her  weary  head  to  watch  me  cocning  throagfa  the  flj^lM. 


"Sbooki  I  leaie  her  skk  and  heipfew,  even  freedom  shared 

withdaee 
Wook!  be  sadder  lar  than  boDfd^^k<xnrtix!,  and  str^KSto 


"  For  m]r  heart  would  dae  within  s:^,  and  m]r  braaa  wndd  soon 

bewSd; 
I  shocSd  bear  xcr  tarAber  caHfs^  throo^  ±e  tw2g;fat  lor  her 


Elaiaa^  Lyjtfd  fr»xn  the  rxjoiz,  ithja  'Jtit  ksl  of 

Tbroo^  the  oofiee-crees  in  zUmkxs^  aad  greea  bedfs  of  die 


Side  br  side*  aaadft  tbe  s^*>^ae:^  t'jC  ti:e  /yrsr  acd  :&e  OHsd ; 
Wbene£xe  >>»  be  o'*r  :be  waccn,  Var^g  fcmd  oa  aos 


r.ifee  a  w^Bte  'dfvui  of  ±e  rrr-ir-r^n.  drTPS.  Aeswrf  b?  ^e 


••     _£.^    «■ 
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THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

God  called  the  nearest  angels  who  dwell  with  Him  above : 
The  tenderest  one  was  Pity,  the  dearest  one  was  Love. 

"  Arise/'  He  said,  "  my  angels  !  a  wail  of  woe  and  sin 
Steals  through  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  saddens  all  within. 

"  My  harps  take  up  the  mournful  strain  that  from  a  lost  world 
swells. 

The  smoke  of  torment  clouds  the  light  and  blights  the  aspho- 
dels. 

"  Fly  downward  to  that  underworld  and  on  its  souls  of  pain 
Let  Love  drop  smiles  like  sunshine,  and  Pity  tears  like  rain ! " 

Two  faces  bowed  before  the  Throne  veiled  in  their  golden 

hair; 
Four  white  wings  lessened  swiftly  down  the  dark  abyss  of 

air. 

The  way  was  strange^  the  flight  was  long ;  at  last  the  angels 

came 
Where  swung  the  lost  and  nether  world,  red-wrapped  in  rayless 

flame. 

There  Pity,  shuddering,  wept ;  but  Love,  with  faith  too  strong 

for  fear. 
Took  heart  from  God's  almightiness  and  smiled  a  smile  of 

cheer. 

And  lo !  that  tear  of  Pity  quenched  the  flame  whereon  it  fell, 
And  with  the  sunshine  of  that  smile,  hope  entered  into  hell ! 

Two  unveiled  faces  full  of  joy  looked  upward  to  the  Throne, 
Four  white  wings  folded  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  sat  thereon  I 
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And  deeper  than  the  sound  of  seas,  more  soft  than  falling 

flake, 
Amidst  the  hush  of  wing  and  song  the  voice  Eternal  spake : 

"  Welcome,  my  angels !  ye  have  brought  a  holier  joy  to  heaven ; 
Henceforth  its  sweetest  song  shall  be  the  song  of  sin  for- 
given! 


ORGIA.    . 

(A  SONG  OF  RUIN.) 

Who  cares  for  nothing  alone  is  free. 

Sit  down,  good  fellow,  and  drink  with  me ! 

With  a  careless  heart  and  a  merry  eye, 

He  will  laugh  at  the  world  as  the  world  goes  by. 

He  laughs  at  power  and  wealth  and  fame ; 
He  laughs  at  virtue,  he  laughs  at  shame ; 

He  laughs  at  hope,  and  he  laughs  at  fear. 
And  at  memory's  dead  leaves  crisp  and  sere : 

He  laughs  at  the  future,  cold  and  dim, — 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  dear  to  him. 

0  that  is  the  comrade  fit  for  me : 
He  cares  for  nothing,  his  soul  is  free. 

Free  as  the  soul  of  the  fragrant  wine : 
Sit  down,  good  fellow — my  heart  is  thine. 

For  I  heed  not  custom,  creed,  nor  law ; 

1  care  for  nothing  that  ever  I  saw. 
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In  every  city  my  cups  I  quaff. 

And  over  my  liquor  I  riot  and  laugh. 

I  laugh  like  the  cruel  and  turbulent  wave ; 

I  laugh  at  the  church  and  I  laugh  at  the  grave. 

I  laugh  at  joy,  and  well  I  know 
That  I  merrily,  merrily  laugh  at  woe. 

I  terribly  laugh,  with  an  oath  and  a  sneer. 
When  I  think  that  the  hour  of  death  draws  near. 

For  I  know  that  Death  is  a  guest  divine, 
Who  shall  drink  my  blood  as  I  drink  this  wine. 

And  he  cares  for  nothing !    A  king  is  he ! 
Come  on,  old  fellow,  and  drink  with  me  I 

With  you  I  will  drink  to  the  solemn  Past, 
Though  the  cup  that  I  drain  should  be  my  last. 

I  will  drink  to  the  phantoms  of  love  and  truth ; 
To  ruined  manhood  and  wasted  youth. 

I  will  drink  to  the  woman  who  wrought  my  woe. 
In  the  diamond  morning  of  Long  Ago ; 

To  a  heavenly  face,  in  sweet  repose ; 

To  the  lily's  snow  and  the  blood  of  the  rose ; 

To  the  splendor,  caught  from  orient  skies. 
That  thrilled  in  the  dark  of  her  hazel  eyes, — 

Her  large  eyes  wild  with  the  fire  of  the  south. 
And  the  dewy  wine  of  her  warm  red  mouth. 

I  will  drink  to  the  thought  of  a  better  time ; 
To  innocence,  gone  like  a  death-bell  chime. 
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I  will  drink  to  the  shadow  of  coming  doom ; 
To  the  phantoms  that  wait  in  my  lonely  tomb. 

I  will  drink  to  my  soul  in  its  terrible  mood. 
Dimly  and  solenmly  understood. 

And,  last  of  all,  to  the  Monarch  of  Sin, 

Who  has  conquered  that  fortress  and  reigns  within. 

My  sight  is  fading, — it  dies  away, — 
I  cannot  tell, — is  it  night  or  day  ? 

My  heart  is  burnt  and  blackened  with  pain. 
And  a  horrible  darkness  crushes  my  brain. 

I  cannot  see  you.    The  end  is  nigh. 
But — we'll  laugh  together  before  I  die. 

Through  awful  chasms  I  plunge  and  fall ! 
Your  hand,  good  fellow !    I  die, — that's  alL 


THE  CHIEFTAIN. 

HEAD  AT  THE  ATLANTIC  FESTIVAL  IN  COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  OLIVER  WENDELL 
HOLMES,    AT    THE    HOTEL    BRUNSWICK,   BOSTON,  DEC. 

3D,  1879. 

If  that  glad  song  had  ebbed  away, 
Which,  rippling  on  through  smiles  and  tears, 

Has  bathed  with  showers  of  diamond  spray 
The  rosy  fields  of  seventy  years, — 

If  that  sweet  voice  were  hushed  to-day. 
What  should  we  say  ? 
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At  first  we  thought  him  but  a  jest, 

A  ray  of  laughter,  quick  to  fade ; 
We  did  not  dream  how  richly  blest 

In  his  pure  life  our  lives  were  made : 
Till  soon  the  aureole  shone  confest 
Upon  his  crest. 

When  voices  fade  the  roses  blow ; 

When  laughter  dies  the  passions  wake : 
His  royal  song,  that  slept  below 

Like  Arthur's  sword  beneath  the  lake. 
Long  since  has  flashed  its  fiery  glow 
O'er  all  we  know. 

That  song  has  poured  its  sacred  light 

On  crimson  flags  in  freedom's  van. 
And  blessed  their  serried  ranks,  who  fight 

Life's  battle  here  for  truth  and  man — 
An  oriflamme,  to  cheer  the  Right 
Through  darkest  night ! 

That  song  has  flecked  with  rosy  gold 

The  sails  that  fade  o'er  fancy's  sea ; 
Relumed  the  storied  days  of  old ; 

Presaged  the  glorious  life  to  be ; 
And  many  a  sorrowing  heart  consoled, 
In  grief  untold. 

When,  shattered  on  the  loftiest  steep 

The  statesman's  glory  ever  found, 
That  heart  so  like  the  boundless  deep 

Broke,  in  the  deep  no  heart  can.  bound. 
How  did  his  dirge  of  sorrow  weep 
O'er  Webster's  sleep  I 
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How  sweetly  did  his  spirit  pour 
The  strains  that  make  the  tear-drop  start. 

When,  on  this  bleak  New  England  shore. 
With  Tara's  harp  and  Erin's  heart. 

He  thrilled  us,  to  the  bosom's  core. 
With  thoughts  of  Moore  I . 

The  shamrock,  green  on  Liffey's  •side. 

The  lichen  'neath  New  England  snows. 
White  daisies  of  the  fields  of  Clyde, 
»  Twined  ardent  round  old  Albion's  rose. 

Bloom  in  his  verse,  as  blooms  the  bride. 
With  love  and  pride. 

The  silken  tress,  the  mantling  wine. 
Red  roses,  summer's  whispering  leaves, 

The  lips  that  kiss,  the  hands  that  twine. 
The  heart  that  loves,  the  heart  that  grieves — 

They  all  have  found  a  deathless  shrine 
In  his  rich  line ! 

Ah  well,  that  voice  can  charm  us  yet. 
And  still  that  shining  tide  of  song. 

Beneath  a  sun  not  soon  to  set 
In  golden  music  flows  along. 

With  dew  of  joy  our  eyes  are  wet — 
Not  of  regret. 

For  still,  as  comes  the  festal  day. 
In  many  a  temple,  far  and  near. 

The  words  that  all  have  longed  to  say. 
The  word$  that  all  are  proud  to  hear. 

Fall  from  his  lips,  with  conquering  sway 
Or  grave  or  gay. 


REFUGE, 

No  moment  this  for  passion's  heat» 
Nor  mine  the  voice  to  give  it  scope. 

When  love  and  fame  and  beauty  meet 
To  crown  their  memory  and  their  hope ! 

I  cast  white  lilies,  cool  and  sweet, 
Here  at  his  feet. 

True  bard,  true  soul,  true  man,  true  friend ! 

Ah,  gently,  on  that  reverend  head 
Ye  snows  of  wintry  age  descend,   • 

Ye  shades  of  mortal  night  be  shed ! 
Peace  guide  and  guard  him  to  the  end. 
And  God  defend ! 
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REFUGE. 

A  SONG. 

Set  your  face  to  the  sea,  fond  lover, — 

Cold  in  darkness  the  sea-winds  blow  I 
Waves  and  clouds  and  the  night  will  cover 

All  your  passion  and  all  your  woe : 
Sobbing  waves  and  the  death  that  is  in  them. 

Sweet  as  the  lips  that  once  you  prest — 
Pray  that  your  hopeless  heart  may  win  them 

Pray  that  your  weary  life  may  rest  I 

Set  your  face  to  the  stars,  fond  lover, — 

Calm,  and  silent,  and  bright,  and  true 
They  will  pity  you,  they  will  hover 

Tenderly  over  the  deep,  for  you. 
Winds  of  heaven  will  sigh  your  dirges. 

Tears  of  heaven  for  you  be  spent. 
And  sweet,  for  you,  will  the  murmuring  surges 

Pour  the  wail  of  their  low  lament. 
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VICTORIA, 

Midnight  and  Moonlight  encircle  her  slumbers. 
Pillowed  afar  on  the  wandering  deep ; 

Softly,  ah  softly,  with  tenderest  numbers. 
Echoes  of  Paradise,  lull  her  to  sleep ! 

f 

Stars  in  your  lustre,  and  clouds  in  your  fleetness. 
Mix  round  the  gallant  ship,  breasting  the  gale ! 

Shed  your  sweet  influence  over  her  sweetness ! 
Guard  every  bulwark  and  bless  every  sail ! 

Billows,  roll  gently,  that  bear  on  your  bosom 
Treasure  more  precious  than  infinite  gold — 

Beauty  in  spring-time  and  love  in  its  blossom. 
All  that  my  hungry  heart  longs  to  unfold. 

Ocean,  that  breaks  on  the  rocks  where  1  languish. 
Blessings  and  prayer  on  your  surges  to  pour. 

Like  in  your  might  to  my  passionate  anguish, 
Shield  her,  and  save  her,  and  waft  her  to  shore  ! 

Angels  that  float  in  the  heavenly  spaces. 
Ah,  while  you  guide  her  through  perils  unknown. 

Still  let  the  light  of  your  beautiful  faces 
Shine  on  her  face  that  is  fair  as  your  own ! 

Violets,  welcome  her  !  roses,  adore  her — 
Blushing  with  rapture  from  mountain  to  sea ! 

Lilies,  flash  out  on  the  meadows  before  her. 
Sparkle  in  glory,  and  r^ple  in  glee ! 

Proudly  she  comes,  like  the  pageant  of  morning 
Borne  through  the  pearl-purpled  gates  of  the  day ! 

Darkness  and  sorrow,  consumed  in  her  scorning. 
Shrink  from  her  splendor,  and  vanish  away. 
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Scattered  o'er  mountain,  and  forest  and  river. 
Far  the  dark  plantoms  of  trouble  are  hurled  : 

She  will  illuminate,  she  will  deliver. 
She  will  redeem  and  transfigure  the  world ! 

FIDELE. 

DIED   AUGUST    15TH,    1880. 

**  With  fairest  flowers. 
While  sammer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
1*11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.** 

And  oh,  to  think  the  sun  can  shine. 
The  birds  can  sing,  the  flowers  can  bloom. 

And  she,  whose  soul  was  all  divine. 
Be  darkly  mouldering  in  the  tomb ! 

That  o'er  her  head  the  night-wind  sighs. 
And  the  sad  cypress  droops  and  moans ; 

That  night  has  veiled  her  glorious  eyes. 
And  silence  hushed  her  heavenly  tones ; 

That  those  sweet  lips  no  more  can  smile. 

Nor  pity's  tender  shadows  chase, 
With  many  a  gentle,  child-like  wile. 

The  rippling  laughter  o'er  her  face ; 

That  dust  is  on  the  burnished  gold 

That  floated  round  her  royal  head ; 
That  her  great  heart  is  dead  and  cold — 

Her  form  of  Are  and  beauty  dead  I 

Roll  on,  gray  earth  and  shining  star. 

And  coldly  mock  our  dreams  of  bliss ; 
There  is  no  glory  left  to  mar. 

Nor  any  grief  so  black  as  this ! 


